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Last Call for the Convention 


OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ARRANGED IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
OREGON ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Civic Auditorium, Portland, Oregon 
February 27 - March 2, 1960 





|, Saturday morning, February 27, 1960; offering a con- 
tinuous program of general sessions, discussion group meetings, special 
trips, school visits, and exhibits of textbooks and other educational mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies until Wednesday afternoon, March 2, 1960. 

Make all hotel reservations NOW for Portland with the PORTLAND 
CONVENTION BUREAU, 1020 S. W. Front Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon. 

Preconvention registration on Friday, February 26, 1960, 7:00-10:00 
Pp.» in the Civic Auditorium. 


Convention Theme: 
QUALITY EDUCATION—TODAY’S PRIORITY 


Saturday, February 27 
10:30 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 

Frank Bennett, President, Eastern Oregon Cellege, La Grande, 

Oregon 
1:15 p.M.—GENERAL SEssION FOR SENIOR HicH SCHOOLS AND JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 

The Mechanization of Learning—Eugene Galanter, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

New Directions to Quality Education—the Secondary School To- 
morrow—premiere of films produced by NASSP Commission on 
the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School 

3:15 p.m.—GENERAL SEssION FOR JUNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 

A Study of the Junior High School— 

A progress report by James B. Conant and members of his staff 
Discussion and comments by a panel of junior high-school 
leaders 

New Directions to Quality Education—the Secondary School To- 
morrow—second showing of films 
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7:00 p.m.—Banouet Honorinc Paut E. EvIcKer 
Presentation—George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn.; Immediate Past President, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
Response—Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, July 1, 1940—Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 


Sunday, February 28 
10:45 a.m.—Scenic Tour oF Ornecon BEACHES 
4:00 p.m.—Reception. ALL ARE INVITED 
8:15 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
Music: Portland Junior Symphony 
Address: The Rev. Wesley Nicholson, Congregational Church, 
Eugene, Oregon 


Monday, February 29 
7:30 a.M.—STATE BREAKFASTS 
9:30 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
Lee A. DuBridge, President, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Hubert N. Alyea, Professor of Chemistry, and Director, Frick Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
9:30 a.mM.—ALL-DAY Trip TO TIMBERLINE Lopce, Mt. Hoop, ror WIvEs 
OF PRINCIPALS 
11:30 a.m.—Visits To SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
12:45 p.m.—Tours tO PLACEs OF INTEREST IN AND AROUND PORTLAND 
2:15 p.m.—Discussion Groups 
I—English Language Arts in the Comprehensive Secondary School 
II—What Are Some Promising Practices in Team Teaching? 
I1I—Implications of the Conant Report for Quality Education in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School 
IV—How Can the Principal Achieve Effective Supervision? 
V—What Is the Most Effective Way of Organizing the Number and 
Length of Class Periods and the Length of the School Day? 
ViI—What Desirable Curriculum Changes in the Senior High School 
To Provide Quality Education? 

Vil—What Are Some New Developments in the Educational Program 
of the Junior High School? 

VIII—How Can Advanced Placement Programs Benefit Qualified Stu- 
dents? What Are the Implications for the Secondary-School 
Curriculum? 

IX—What Are Some New Developments in Functional Modern 
Foreign Language Teaching? 


vi 

















X—What Is the Role of the Principal in Promoting Good Relation- 
ships With and Among the Staff? 
XI—How Have Schools Met the Problem of Eliminating Study Halls? 
XII—What Are Some New Developments in Providing Adequate 
Salaries for Principals? 
XI1I—What and How Much Help Can Schools Derive from Provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act? 
XIV—How Can the Principal and His Staff Improve the Intellectual 
Climate of a School? 
XV—What Constitutes an Adequate Guidance and Counseling Pro- 
gram for the Junior High School? 
XVI—What Are Some Imaginative Approaches to Good Scheduling 
Practices for School and Student? 
XVII—How Much and What Kind of Testing Programs for Today's 
Secondary School? 
XVIII—What Recent Developments in Grouping Students for Effective 
Instruction? 
XIX—How Best To Organize and Coordinate the Administrative and 
Supervisory Staff in the Large Urban High School? 
XX—What Are Some Good Practices in Handling Student Discipline? 
5:30 p.m.—Crab Feed sponsored by the Oregon Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 
8:15 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
Land of the Empire Builders—Student pageant to be presented by 
the Portland Public Schools 


Tuesday, March 1 
7:30 a.m.—STATE BREAKFASTS 
9:30 a.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
G. Keith Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange, New York, 
N. Y. 
Adin Hester, Oregon State College; Past National President, Future 
Farmers of America 
11:30 a.m.—Visits TO SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
12:45 p.m.—Tours To PLACEs OF INTEREST IN AND AROUND PORTLAND 
12:00 Noon—SpeciaL LUNCHEON FOR JuNIOR HicH-ScHOoL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 
The Junior High School—Yesterday and Tomorrow—Melvin W. 
Barnes, Superintendent of Schools, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
12:30 p.m.—FAsHION SHOW AND LUNCHEON FOR WIVES OF PRINCIPALS 


2:15 p.m.—Discussion Groups 
I—English Language Arts in the Comprehensive Secondary School 
II—How Can a School Get Started on a Staff Utilization Improvement 
Project? 











IlI—How Rigorous a Program for the Academically Talented Student 
in the Senior High School? 
IV—What Is the Case For and Against Selective Acceleration of 
Qualified Students? 
V—How Can Faculty Meetings Stimulate Professional Growth? 
VI—What Are the Best Ways To Improve Junior High-School Pro- 
grams Through Appraisal? 
Vil—What Critical Problems Face the Junior High-School Principal? 
ViIlI—What Are Some Promising Practices in the Administration of the 
Secondary School? 
IX—What Is the Case For and Against Merit Rating for Teachers? 
X—What Is the Role and Function of the Library in Quality Educa- 
tion? 
XI—How Effectively Can Democratic Administration Provide For- 
ward-Looking Leadership for Secondary Schools? 
XII—Do Interscholastic Athletics in the Junior High School Aid or 
Retard a Desirable Educational Program? 
XIII—How Resolve the Hot Issue: Early Decision Plans for College 
Admission? 
X1IV—What Role for Student Activities in the New Emphasis on Quality 
in Secondary Education? 
XV—What Are Some Ways of Improving Relationships Between School 
and Community? 
XVI—What Constitutes an Adequate Counseling and Guidance Staff? 
XVII—How Much and What Kind of Testing Programs for Today's 
Secondary School? 
XVIII—How Much Homogeneous Grouping in the Junior High School? 
XIX—How Can Summer Schools Enrich or Accelerate the Educational 
Program of Capable Students? 
XX—Can Conduct Codes Favorably Affect Student Attitudes and 
Behavior? 
4:30 p.M.—Business MEETING FOR MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
6:00 p.m.—TEACHERS CoLLece, CoLuMBIA UNiversiry, DINNER 


8:15 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
Carousel—musical presentation of the Eugene Public Schools 


Wednesday, March 2 


8:30 a.m.—Tours TO JANTZEN KnittTiNG MILLs 
9:30 a.m.—Discussion Groups 


I—English Language Arts in the Comprehensive Secondary School 
Il—How Can Better Staff Utilization Help To Improve Small High 
Schools? 
I1I—How Can the Junior High School Provide Quality Education for 
the Academically Talented Student? 


Viii 





IV—What Are Some New Trends in Reporting Student Growth and 
Achievement to Parents? 
V—What Are the Advantages in Having a Parent-Teacher Association 
in the Secondary School? 
VI—What Role for the Principal in Improving the Instructional Pro- 
gram in the Junior High School? 
VII—Single or Multiple Diplomas—Which? 
Vill—What Are Some Promising Practices in the Administration of the 
Secondary School? 
1X—What Problems Bother Principals Most? 
X—What Are Some New Developments in In-Service Education for 
the Principal and His Staff? 
XI—How Can the Student Council Help To Improve the Respect of 
Students for Academic Achievement? 
XII—How Best To Organize Guidance and Counseling Services for 
Students in the Senior High School? 
XIII—How Can We Better Motivate the Under Achiever and the In- 
different Student? 


1:00 p.m.—GENERAL SESSION 
James B. Conant, Director, A Study of the American High School, 
New York, N. Y. 








you, too, will be pleased----’ 


Letter dated December 31, 1959 


“During the past 3 to 4 weeks, I have had occa- 
sion to work very closely with THE COLLEGE 
BLUE BOOK. For the first time, I became aware 
of the veritable wealth of information it contains. 
Frankly, it amazes me. I could not work without 
it now. 





““Whenever I have something nice to say, it 
pleases me very much. I hope that you, too, will 
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SOUTHWEST REGIONAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE 


‘i Third Regional Junior High-School Conference, sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
its Committee on Junior High School Education and nine co- 
operating state secondary-school principals associations, was held 


on the campus of Oklahoma State University in Stillwater, No- 
vember 11-13, 1959. The Conference membership included junior 
high-school principals and assistant principals from nine states— 
Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Texas, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

In 1960 a State Regional Junior High-School Conference will 
be held September 30-October 2 at Cedar Falls, lowa, for the 
following states: Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. 

Further details concerning this Conference will be made avail- 
able at a later date. 

















PART I 





Southwest Regional Junior High School 
Conference 
Student Union 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
November 11-13, 1959 


Program Wednesday, November 11 


Registration 7:00 p.m. Student Union Club 
Acquaintance and Fellowship Period 


Thursday, November 12 
General Session 8:30 a.m. Student Union Ballroom 
General Chairman—]. Frank Malone, President, OASSP 
Introduction of Guests 
Greetings from the University—]. Andrew Holley, Dean, College 
of Education, OSU 
Explanation of Conference Work Plan and Announcements— 
James E. Frasier, Chairman of the Conference Committee and 
Director of the Conference 
Address—“What's New in Junior High-School Education?”— 
William T. Gruhn, Chairman, NASSP Committee on Junior 
High-School Education 
Coffee Break 10:15 a.m. 
Discussion Sessions 10:25 a.m. 
Room Group Topic 
Howdy A Problems pertaining to the curriculum of the 
junior high school. 
Pow Wow B_ Problems pertaining to pupil accounting, guid- 
ance, and counseling in the junior high school. 
Corral C Problems pertaining to the staff and personnel 
of the junior high school. 
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Pioneer D_ Problems pertaining to general administrative 
practices and procedures in the junior high 
school. 


B-2 E_ Problems pertaining to articulation of the junior 
high school with the other units of education. 


B-3 F Problems pertaining to instructional procedures 
and devices in the junior high school. 


South Tower G_ Problems pertaining to in-service education. 


Clinic Session 11:15 a.m. 
Unit I “Planning for Evaluation’—Gail Shannon, South 
Tower 
Unit II Free Period 
Unit III Free period for visiting special display of multi- 
sensory aids at the Audio-Visual Building—Mr. Guy Pritchard 
Luncheon 12:15 p.m. 
Purposely programless to allow for “Bull Sessions” 


Discussion Groups 1:15 P.M. 
Group A-G inclusive, same people, same rooms, same topics as 
10:25 a.M. meeting. 
Clinic Session 2:15 p.m. 
Unit I “Using Evaluative Materials and Instruments”—Eli 


Foster, North Tower 
Unit II “Planning for Evaluation’—Gail Shannon, South 
Tower 
Unit III Free Period 
Coffee Break 3:05 p.m. 
General Session 3:30 p.m. 
General Chairman—F. R. Born, State Department of Education 
Announcements, Business Matters—]. E. Frasier 
Address—“The Importance of the Conference”—Paul E. Elicker 
Address—“What's New and Interesting with the NASSP?”—Ells- 
worth Tompkins 
Recreation Hour 4:30 p.m. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. Parlors A, B, C, Student Union, 2nd Floor 
Recreation Hour 8:30 p.m. The Student Union 
These facilities are at your disposal. Also, the Faculty Club 
Lounge has been made available for your use. 


Friday, November 13 
Clinic Session 8:30 a.m. 
Unit I “Reporting Results and Planning Follow-up Proce- 
dures”—Standifer Keas, Circus Room 
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Unit II “Using Evaluative Materials and Instruments”—Eli 
Foster, North Tower 
Unit III “Planning for Evaluation"—Gail Shannon, Sout! 
Tower 
Clinic Session 9:30 a.m. 
Unit I Free period for visiting special display of multi- 
sensory aids in Audio Visual Building—Guy Pritchard 
Unit II “Reporting Results and Planning Follow-up Proce- 
dures”—Standifer Keas, Circus Room 
Unit III “Using Evaluative Materials and Instruments”—Eli 
Foster, North Tower 
Coffee Break 10:20 a.m. 
Discussion Groups 10:45 a.m. 
Groups A-G inclusive. Same people, same rooms, same topics as 
on Thursday. Final session. Plan report. 
Luncheon 11:45 a.m. 
Clinic Session 1:00 p.m. 
Unit I Free period 
Unit II Free period for visiting special display of multi- 
sensory aids in the Audio-Visual Building—Guy Pritchard 
Unit III “Reporting Results and Planning Follow-up Proce- 
dures”—Standifer Keas, Circus Room 


General Session 1:55 P.M. 


General Chairman— H. E. Sorenson, Vice Dean, College of 
Education 

Panel report on discussion groups—William T. Gruhn, moderator. 
Eight five-minute reports on the significant ideas and conclu- 
sions from the discussion by Dr. Gruhn, panel, and audience 
on the reports. 


Adjournment 3:30 p.m. 


CONFERENCE SPONSORS 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals’ Association 
Oklahoma State Department of Education 

Oklahoma State University 








What Is New in Junior High School 
Education 


WrtuiAM T. GruUHN 
Introduction 


I ins going to take some liberty with the subject that I have been 
assigned to discuss with you this morning. I shall point out some of the 
new developments that are taking place in junior high-school education. 
I would also like to suggest some things that need to be done to make the 
junior high-school program more effective. I shall present these sugges- 
tions to you in the form of ten observations. I hope these suggestions will 
give some direction to you members of this conference as you work in 
your discussion groups. 


Observation Number 1—The basic purpose of the junior high school 
has remained the same from the very beginning of the junior high-school 
movement to the present time. 

If one studies the discussions on the reorganization of the 8-4 plan 
during the period immediately preceding the introduction of the first 
junior high schools in 1910, he will find that educators at that time were 
quite well satisfied with the program of education in the lower and mid- 
dle elementary grades and in the upper high-school grades. Educators at 
that time were in general agreement, however, that we were not pro- 
viding an adequate educational program for early adolescents. They 
believed that the program of education of grades seven, eight, and nine 
needed considerable study and revision. They believed, for instance, that 
early adolescents were being exposed too long to elementary-school meth- 
ods; that they were ready for new kinds of subject matter; that they would 
profit by having more men teachers; and that the teachers in grades 
seven, eight, and nine needed to have more thorough preparation in their 
respective subjects. 

The dominating purpose of the early junior high schools, therefore, may 
be stated in these words: To provide an educational program which will 
best meet the needs, interests, and abilities of early adolescents. This 
purpose should dominate the discussions of junior high-school education 
in this conference. 


William T. Gruhn is Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut, and Chairman of the NASSP Committee on Junior High-School Educa- 
tion. 
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Observation Number 2—More changes have been made in the curricu- 
lum of the junior high school during the past five years than during any 
other similar period since the junior high school was first established. 


Although numerous changes are being made in the curriculum of the 
junior high school, they are being directed primarily toward the more 
able pupils—the upper eight to ten per cent. Consequently, as one visits 
junior high schools today, one finds many honors classes, accelerated 
classes, and enrichment classes. These classes are usually found in the 
modern foreign languages, in mathematics, and in science. 

Although foreign languages and algebra are being introduced earlier 
for the more able pupils, in the great majority of schools it is the intention 
to have these pupils remain in the secondary schools for the full six 
years. In other words, by the completion of the twelfth grade, these 
pupils will have gone much further in secondary-school subjects than in 
the past. Only a very few schools plan to accelerate these pupils so that 
they will complete the program of the secondary school at an earlier age. 

In many schools, special work in reading has also been introduced. For 
the more able pupils, the work in reading is designed to improve reading 
speed and comprehension. More often, however, the reading instruction 
is intended to help those pupils who have reading deficiencies. 

Although we all recognize the importance of giving attention to the 
more able pupils, we should also improve the curriculum for the ninety 
per cent of the pupils in our junior high schools who are not being as- 
signed to the honors classes. In a democracy such as ours, we need to 
give much attention to the average pupils, to pupils who are not going 
to college, and to the slow learners. 


Observation Number 3—The quality of the instructional program can 
be improved only if we find more effective ways for teachers and pupils 
to work together in learning situations. 

As I visit junior high schools across the country, I find that the teacher 
in the academic subjects is almost always in the front of the room. Fur- 
thermore, the pupils are in seats which are arranged in neat rows. The 
class activity usually is centered in a textbook assignment, with the 
teacher in direct charge of the class activities. In spite of the attention 
that we have given for a quarter of a century to new and varied methods 
of working with boys and girls, methods of teaching the academic sub- 
jects in our junior high schools apparently have not changed a great deal. 

In classes for the more able pupils, however, teachers are using a 
variety of teaching methods. In these classes there is much pupil par- 
ticipation in planning learning activities; there are individual and small- 
group research activities; pupils are working in committees to plan 
classroom activities, panel discussions, and reports to classes; a variety of 
learning materials is used; and the teachers encourage pupils to do much 
self-evaluation of their progress. Teachers in our junior high schools 
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should be encouraged to use these methods with the average pupils as 
well as with the honors classes. 

In a few schools, attempts are being made to improve the learning 
situation by having teachers do cooperative planning. In these schools, 
the teachers of a given grade meet periodically to answer this question: 
How can we plan our work together for our pupils in the week or 
two ahead? 

In some schools there are attempts to utilize the talents of teachers in 
such a way that all pupils may benefit from them. We call this “team 
teaching.” That is, the teachers in a given subject plan their learning 
activities together, with each teacher making a contribution in that aspect 
of the subject in which he is best qualified. Sometimes this planning is 
informal, and at other times it is highly organized. Whatever approach 
is used, however, its purpose is to bring all pupils in a grade in contact 
with the best talents of every teacher. 


Observation Number 4—We are not adequately using all the informa- 
tion we have in our schools about individual pupils to make our teaching 
most effective. 

In most junior high schools today, we accumulate a wealth of informa- 
tion about each individual pupil. On the cumulative record, we have 
information about his home background, previous achievement, psycho- 
logical test results, and behavior problems. Furthermore, in most schools, 
standardized diagnostic and achievement tests are given periodically in 
the basic subjects. However, classroom teachers are not using such infor- 
mation as much as they should in meeting the learning needs of individual 
pupils. 

Counselors in our junior high schools should help teachers use the 
information available about individual pupils. The first step is to place 
this information in the hands of all teachers. Next, counselors should 
work with teachers in using this information effectively in planning 
teaching-learning activities. With the wealth of information that we have 
today about individual pupils, teachers should do a much more effective 
job of individualizing classroom instruction. 


Observation Number 5—The problem of articulation has increased 
greatly as secondary-school subjects are being introduced earlier for the 
more able pupils. 

In the past, we have had what might be called downward articulation 
in the American school system. That is, the colleges have tried to tell 
the high schools what to do; the high schools in turn have tried to dic- 
tate to the junior high schools; and the junior high schools have sug- 
gested to elementary teachers what backgrounds pupils should bring with 
them when they enter the seventh grade. 

What we need is less downward articulation and more cooperative 
articulation. We need to have elementary and junior and senior high- 
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school teachers work together in developing the program for the entire 
school system. Teachers in each school need to be informed about the 
educational programs in other schools, about the philosophy of educa- 
tion, the content of courses, and the methods of instruction. 

The junior high school is in the strategic position to provide leadership 
in articulation. Junior high-school principals and teachers should not 
wait for the elementary school or the senior high school to take the 
initiative in solving articulation problems. The junior high-school staff 
should assume the responsibility for taking the first steps toward better 
articulation in the school program. 


Observation Number 6—The junior high school is making some progress 
in developing one well-integrated program of education for early 
adolescents. 


From the very beginning, steps have been taken in the junior high 
school to bring about better integration in the instructional program. In 
the early junior high schools, various subjects were brought together in 
what were then called the unified subjects. For instance, spelling, gram- 
mar, oral expression, written expression, reading, and literature were 
brought togther in the English or language arts class. 

A second step toward integration was the introduction of block sched- 
uling or core programs which has taken place so extensively in the last 
twenty years. In most schools today, we find that, at least in the seventh 
grade, English and social studies are taught by the same teacher. In many 
schools, this plan is carried into grades eight and nine. In a few schools, 
mathematics and science are taught together by one teacher. There are 
also other combinations of subjects included in core classes. Whatever 
the subjects included, the core classes have offered one further step 
toward integration in the program of the junior high school. 

The most recent development with respect to integration is the em- 
phasis on cooperative planning by teachers and the concept of team 
teaching. Through cooperative planning, teachers of English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, and other subjects are planning their work 
together so that they contribute to each other as they work with pupils in 
their respective subjects. Team teaching carries cooperative planning a 
step further. In team teaching, teachers cooperate not only in the planning 
of their work, but also in carrying on the teaching-learning situation. 
These steps toward integration in the junior high-school program should 
contribute much toward providing a more effective educational program 
for early adolescents. 


Observation Number 7—The counselor's work in the junior high school 
is undergoing great changes because of new pressures that are being 
brought on the program of the junior and senior high schools. 


The National Merit Scholarship examinations, the examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and the increasing difficulty of get- 
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ting into college are bringing greater pressures on secondary-school 
pupils, and, consequently, new problems to school counselors. Further- 
more, the classes for the more able pupils in both the junior and the 
senior high schools are also bringing additional counseling problems. 
Counselors in the junior high school today, therefore, are beginning to 
concern themselves increasingly with problems of college admission; they 
are evaluating carefully the progress of pupils in honors classes; and they 
are working more closely with pupils and parents on problems of aca- 
demic achievement in the schools. Consequently, the counselor in the 
junior high school is assuming responsibility for problems which in the 
past were usually delayed until the pupils had entered the senior high 
school. This means that we not only need more counseling staff, but also 
that counselors should be prepared to assume these new responsibilities. 


Observation Number 8—Many schools today are using a type of ability 
grouping which emphasizes grouping for a specific purpose rather than 
the block grouping of three decades ago. 


In the early years of the junior high school, block grouping was the 
common practice. That is, pupils were arranged in classes according to 
intellectual ability, and they remained with the same ability group both 
in home room and classes throughout the entire school day. Today ability 
grouping is still used but in a much more flexible manner. In many 
schools, pupils are grouped heterogeneously in the home room. In the 
various subjects, they are grouped for special instructional purposes, 
with different groups in the different subjects. For instance, there are 
special groups in reading and in speech for pupils who are deficient in 
these subjects. Honors classes are arranged for the more able pupils. 
There are also special classes for the mentally retarded and for the 
exceedingly slow-learning pupils. Pupils of average ability, however, are 
usually grouped into classes with little reference to intellectual ability. 

In other words, schools today are trying to take advantage of the de- 
sirable aspects of ability grouping for pupils who may definitely profit 
from being placed in such groups. However, they are trying to avoid some 
of the unfortunate attitudes that result from the highly organized ability 
grouping which was used so extensively some years ago. 


Observation Number 9—We are still not meeting the needs of the 
highly gifted pupils—the highest one per cent in intellectual ability. 

In most junior high schools there is no attempt to distinguish between 
the highly gifted and the more able pupils. Usually the classes for the 
more able pupils include all those who are in the upper ten per cent in 
intellectual ability. But the highly gifted pupils may differ greatly in 
ability from most of the pupils who are among the upper ten per cent. 
Consequently, the classes for the more able pupils may do little to meet 


the needs of the highly gifted pupils. 
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There are a number of things that can be done in most junior high 
schools to meet the needs of the highly gifted pupils. First, the coun- 
selors should identify those pupils who are so highly gifted that it might 
be advisable to plan a special program for them. Second, every school 
should have a committee consisting of the principal, the counselors, the 
school nurse, and one or two teachers who should study the capablilities 
and the needs of the highly gifted pupils in the school. On the basis of 
such study, this committee should develop an individual program that 
is suited to the individual needs of each one of these pupils. Third, the 
progress of each pupil should be carefully evaluated from time to time, 
and his program should be modified as seems necessary better to meet 
his needs. 

The work for the highly gifted pupils should be integrated as much 
as possible with that of the other pupils in school. That is, they should 
not be set apart from the other pupils of their own age group. Much of 
the work for these pupils can be carried in the regular classes. However, 
for part of the day, these pupils may do individual study or work in 
small groups on problems that are especially appropriate for them. For 
such individual and small group work, they should be under the super- 
vision of a teacher who is especially qualified to work with highly gifted 
pupils. 

Observation Number 10—Junior high-school principals do not have the 
administrative, supervisory, and clerical staffs needed to do the educa- 
tional job that is expected of them today. 

The junior high-school principal today faces many problems that are 
different from a generation ago. For instance, he has many new teachers 
to orient to the school each year; he has many more contacts with parents 
than ever before; the democratic approaches that he employs in working 
with teachers, parents, and pupils are very time consuming; he is expected 
to keep more closely in touch with new developments in junior high- 
school education; and the public is demanding the development of new 
programs and the careful evaluation of those programs. To meet the 
many demands of the educational program of today, the principal has a 
staff of administrative, supervisory and secretarial assistants that is little 
larger than that of fifty years ago. 

The principals themselves are partly to blame for not correcting this 
situation. They have not made clear to boards of education and citizens 
that the educational program which is expected of our schools today de- 
mands far more help for those who are to provide the administrative 
leadership. Principals should develop a statement of needs for the 
administrative, supervisory, and clerical staff for the schools today. 
Boards of education and citizens need to be acquainted with those needs. 
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CONCLUSION 


These then are some of the developments which you should keep in 
mind as you deliberate in your discussion groups in this conference. I 
could have presented a number of others. These are only the more im- 
portant ones. Others will come to you as you discuss the problems in 
the various study groups. May I remind you again of the dominating 
purpose of junior high-school education; namely, that it is our job to 
develop the best educational program possible to meet the needs, the 
abilities, and the interests of early adolescents. All your discussions dur- 
ing the next two days should be directed toward ways of achieving 
that goal. 


Planning for Evaluation in the Junior 
High School 


Gait SHANNON 


iF OUR present-day pattern of living, we are regularly asked, if not 
forced, to place a value upon many things. Perhaps it is the cut of meat 


at the super market, a suit of clothes which has caught our eye, a new 
car, or any of a host of other items. In many of these situations, the 
trade competition attempts to help us with our evaluation by producing 
all manner of research (I use this term loosely) to prove which is the best 
car, cigarette, et cetra, emphasizing such well-known slogans as “They 
said it couldn’t be done” and “Don’t be half safe.” We must thus face the 
question “How do we determine the true value of a product or a process?” 

In a more solemn vein, it is my desire to propose that we consider 
seriously the placing of values upon our educational system—its goals, 
curriculum, facilities, and its staff. I should like, in this discussion to 
focus upon a very important segment of our school system—the junior 
high school—and I shall examine the topic, “Planning for Evaluation in 
the Junior High School.” 

Before we can plan, or as an initial part of our planning, we must 
determine what is meant by the term “evaluation.” Evaluation implies 
the systematic and objective gathering and treatment of data. In its 
broad context, evaluation is a several-step process. It may be narrow in 
scope or it may be all-inclusive. Evaluation is a process of inquiry which 
attempts to place a value or values upon a situation or thing by selecting 
standards to be used as criteria to be applied to the situation or thing 


Gail Shannon is Associate Professor and Assistant Dean in the College of Educa- 
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under consideration. In this day when there is open season on criticism 
of public education, it is the role of evaluation to provide valid evidence 
of the quality of accomplishment and progress being made in our 
schools. Let us now consider basic steps which a junior high-school ad- 
ministration and staff must take in planning for evaluation. 


Step 1. Why are we evaluating? 

This point is often not clear to many staff members. There must be 
careful planning by both administration and staff in order that the pur- 
poses of evaluation are clearly understood. Are we evaluating because 
the superintendent or principal decided it should be done or has our deci- 
sion to evaluate been cooperatively derived with clearly stated objectives? 
Although we sometimes evaluate to gain admission to accrediting asso- 
ciations, I am certain that the accepted purposes should be much more 
in keeping with our concern for identifying the progress made and in 
making value assessments. In common language, we need to find out 
what we have done in an educational situation during a given period and 
then determine the quality of the accomplishment. 

It is also important to include students, parents, and the community 
in this first step. Much misunderstanding and adverse criticism may well 
be avoided by the proper communication of information in this area. 


Step 2. What will be the scope of the evaluation? 


Will it be all-inclusive and consider all aspects of the school—pupil 
characteristics, philosophy, school community, school plant, activities, 


program of studies, administration, teaching staff, guidance, and library? 
Or will it be limited to one element of the total school or even one sub- 
ject in the program of studies? This question must be considered care- 
fully since its answer affects personnel to be involved, time allotments, 
and financial commitments. 


Ster 3. Who will be involved in this process? 

In a comprehensive evaluation process careful attention should be given 
to the defining of responsibilities and to the identification of staff and 
administrative personnel who will be most effective in completing the 
designated aspects of the process. Committee groups are frequently used 
with a planned schedule of meetings plus a series of full-staff sessions 
where committees may make reports and secure staff reaction in the 
form of approval or disapproval of tentative conclusions presented. 


Step 4. What evaluative instruments will be used? 

The quality of the end product depends significantly upon the validity 
and reliability of the instruments selected for use in the process. Since 
this topic will be discussed in another session, I will comment only that 
a staff planning to engage in evaluation should examine all available and 
appropriate instruments. In some situations it may even be necessary 
that original instruments be designed and developed. 
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Step 5. Group orientation 

Once committee appointments have been made and all phases of the 
evaluation have been adequately covered, it is quite desirable to schedule 
a general orientation meeting to examine such elements as: 

a. The materials to be used 

b. Frequency and place of both general and committee meetings 

c. Secretarial assistance available for the preparation of committee findings 

d. Over-all length of time to be given to the project (6 months, 1 year, etc.) 

e. Sequence to be considered in developing the various sub-areas of the 
project (It is often desirable if not essential to consider areas such as philosophy 
and purposes and school community first in order by the total staff before under- 
taking other areas. ) 

f. It is usually desirable to establish a date on which each sub-committee 
report should be completed and presented to the total staff. 


Step 6. How will the findings be analyzed and interpreted? 

It is easy to become quite impressed with a sizeable volume of data 
and yet be most frustrated during attempts to analyze, interpret, and 
draw proper conclusions. Considering the scope of the evaluative process 
in which we are engaged, decisions must be made regarding analysis 
patterns which will be used and as to how much and what types of sta- 
tistical data will be compiled. A pattern must also be established for 
the preparation of interpretations concerning the various parts of the 
data. I remember one staff group who spent long hours in interpretation 
and in securing majority staff approval for each concluding statement. 

Even though much of the analysis, intepretation, and development of 
cor clusions will be done by sub groups, it is certainly wise to present such 
findings for review by the total staff in order that unification of the total 
project may be maintained. 


Step 7. What will we do with our findings after the project is com- 
pleted? 


The implementation of decisions resulting from the conclusions devel- 
oped by the project is a most significant aspect of evaluation. Reduced 
to an operation level, we must ask, “What will this school unit do in 
moving toward those improvements determined by the project?” Some 
decisions will demand further study and the gathering of additional data 
of a different nature; while other decisions will involve considerations 
relating to staff personnel, physical facilities, student grouping, schedule 
changes, and many other factors relating to the school and its program. 
It is fundamental that careful planning must be done before beginning 
an evaluation project in your school. It is equally important that con- 
— be given to the follow-up and implementation of the significant 

ndings. 
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SUMMARY 


In summarizing, may I suggest some barriers to evaluation and then 
attempt to restate the “why” of evaluation in terms of goals of evaluation 
for the junior high school. 


Barriers 

1. An initial barrier to evaluation in many instances is that insufficient plan- 
ning and organization has taken place. 

2. Frequently, staff members may be a barrier to evaluation in that they do 
not understand or accept the basic values of evaluation and thus are prone to 
be unenthusiastic, if not outwardly opposed, to the proposal. 

3. Administrators may oppose the evaluation project because of lack of faith 
in the ability of staff people to participate and to produce logical and intel- 
ligent findings. Fear of community resistance and pressure may also be a 
contributing factor. 

4. Community members may be barriers in that they oppose both time and 
money spent in carrying out the project. 

Planning for evaluation at any school level must take cognizance of 
the steps of sound organization and must proceed so as to eliminate or 
minimize those elements which may serve to block the progress of the 
project. 

Goals: 

1. To re-examine logically the philosophy and purposes of the junior high 
school 

2. To involve administration, staff, students, and community in a coopera- 
tive, systematic study of the total school and its program 

3. To produce information from which judgments may be drawn and gon- 
clusions be reached 

4. To set forth qualitative recommendations for the improvement of the edu- 
cational program of the school 

5. To educate better the total community as to the unique role of the junior 
high school as a part of our total educational system 


May I repeat in closing that, for the process of evaluation to anticipate 
maximum success, it is imperative that a most thorough job of planning 
be done—one that will consider all personnel, the time element, physical 
resources, and financial needs. I urge you to plan carefully, plan ade- 
quately as you engage in evaluation in your junior high school. 
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The Use of Evaluative Materials and 
Instruments 


Eur C. Foster 


‘eo discussion is concerned with materials and instruments of evalua- 
tion designed to give the student information about himself, and to give 
information about him to all those with whom he may come in contact 
who may have responsibility for his growth and development. We are 
concerned with helping the student understand himself as well as pro- 
viding information for others to help direct him to maximum growth. 

The outline that follows is not intended to be complete or compre- 
hensive, but rather to represent a minimum listing. The outline is fol- 
lowed by some statements which seem to me to be fundamental. 


I To provide information for: 
1. The school 
2. The student 
3. The parents 
4. The prospective employer 
5. Other schools and colleges 
II_ Kinds of information 
Academic aptitude 
Other aptitudes (clerical, mechanical, etc. ) 
Achievement in subject matter knowledge (standard and teacher 
made) 
4. Interests 
5. Individual adjustment (home, health, social, emotional ) 
6. Observation (anecdotal records) 


Pry 


III Kinds of tests which provide information: 
1. Academic aptitude tests (called intelligence tests, or school apti- 

tude tests, or scholastic aptitude tests) 

Achievement tests in most areas of subject matter—(a) standard, 
(b) teacher made 

Aptitude tests (mechanical, dexterity, and clerical, etc.) 

Interest tests—(Kuder Preference Record) 

Adjustment tests—(Bell Social Adjustment test) 

Questionnaire 


ad 


IV _ School use of information: 

Help to determine curriculum—courses to be offered. 

Help teachers guide students in choosing courses and activities 

Help teachers in adjusting courses to student interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. 

Help teachers to check their own rating and judgment of students. 

Help to group students according to their ability and achievement 
level within the class or grade. 


WS Dw oo 


ot 
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: 6. Help teachers to identify interests of students. 
; 7. Help teachers identify problems of the students (student with 
problem, not problem student). 
8. Give teachers objective data to help balance their subjective judg- 
ment. 


: 9. Help teachers rank or grade their students. 
10. Help to determine placement of pupils in grades or classes. 
- ' 11. Help to answer requests for information from employers. 
e 12. Help to give information to other schools and colleges. 
t 13. Help to inform parents on abilities, aptitudes, needs, and progress 
> of students. 


14. Help teachers identify strengths and weaknesses of individual 
student as well as groups. 
i 15. Help teachers evaluate their own work. 
' 16. Help teachers determine student progress. 
‘ 17. Help identify the gifted or student with special ability. 
18. Help teachers guide pupil into suitable vocation. 
19. Help teachers to help students solve their own (the students’) 
problems. 
20. Help individual teachers and the whole staff determine school 
objectives. 
1. Help to evaluate how nearly the school is meeting its objectives. 
2. Help teachers measure the effectiveness of their methods and 
techniques. 
23. Help to evaluate the different parts of the program. 
24. Help to evaluate changes in pupil behavior in the direction of 
specific objectives. 
25. Help to indicate modifications which need to be made in the 
educational program. 
26. Help to provide psychological security to the school staff, to the 
students, and to parents. 
; 27. Help to provide a sound basis for public relations. 
28. Help all to understand that evaluation is not limited to pencil and 
/ paper test, but includes any device which provides valid 
i evidence regarding the progress of students towards objectives 
{ adopted as important by the school and community. 
29. Help the teacher determine how nearly student is achieving up to 
his ability. 

Each of the above twenty-nine uses of testing information can be effec- 
tive and of greatest value when the test data are known and understood 
by those using it. Lack of ability to interpret test data properly can cause 
more harm than good in its use. For example, when the so-called intel- 
ligence test was first generally used some fifty years ago and a Frenchman 
named Binet gave us the term I.Q. or Intelligence Quotient, it was be- 
lieved that the I.Q. represented general intelligence. It is now clearly 
established that no test yet devised measures general intelligence. What 
the so-called intelligence test measures is now known to be academic 
intelligence. This is only one of the several kinds of intelligence now 
recognized by all the test specialists. We at one time made the error of 
labeling students bright or dull in terms of their I.Q. It is now known that 
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the 1.Q. represents only one kind of brightness or dullness. In other 
words, when we say a person is bright or dull, we must say bright or dull 
in what. It is now known and generally accepted by all test specialists 
that a student may be very bright in one area of knowledge or ability 
and very dull in another. 

Another error made in the early use of the 1.Q. tests was to group 
students in school in terms of their 1.Q.s. It is now known and accepted 
by test specialists that, when students are grouped according to I.Q. 
into, let us say, three levels A, B, and C, we have the same differences in 
each of the three groups that we had before we grouped them when we 
consider all the subject matter areas. 

Since the establishment of this fact, schools have been moving away 
from so-called homogeneous grouping based on I.Q. to other methods of 
providing for individual differences. Some of the most effective methods 
now in use include grouping within the group, especially in the elemen- 
tary school. In the secondary school, the trend is toward the differen- 
tiated assignment. Students are provided with a variety of material and 
given opportunity to travel at their own speed. As an example, a junior 
in high school came to the University campus last summer and enrolled 
in a college freshmen mathematics class. He completed two semesters, 
or one year of mathematics, in nine weeks. 

High schools today are, through the elective system, grouping students 
in the areas in which they have most ability. This is the generally ac- 
cepted plan today. Schools which have used the I.Q. as a basis for 
grouping are moving away from that method. It is only one of the many 
criteria now used in grouping. 

It has been well established that the old I.Q. tests do not measure real 
intelligence or native ability, but achievement mainly. There is a group 
in the University of Chicago headed by Allison Davis and Robert D. Hess 
wlich claim to have developed a test which measures real intelligence 
or innate ability. 

Because the present I.Q. tests are known to measure achievement and 
not innate ability, users of test results are coming to use the percentile 
rating and discarding the use of the I.Q. Unless new tests are developed 
which actually measure innate ability, the 1.Q. will disappear from use 
and will not appear on our school records. The percentile rating will be 
substituted. It gives the same information as the I.Q. without the false 
conotation of brightness and dullness. 

We know that the I.Q. test measures both achievement and innate or 
native ability. But we do not know how much of any score is achieve- 
ment and how much is innate ability. There seems to be some evidence 
that the 1.Q. represents, more than anything else, the rate of learning in 
the academic areas. It will be of great value if a test is developed which 
will measure innate ability independent of and separate from achieve- 
ment. The ultimate purpose of evaluation is to cause each student to 
have a definite purpose of his own. A purpose which he has a reasonable 
chance to achieve. 
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The Reporting and Follow-up Program 
of an Evaluation 


STANDIFER KEAS 


— should be an important part of all teaching and learn- 
ing; it should go on all the time and should not be confined solely to 
assessing the product of any learning period. Evaluation is not just a 
test to be studied for, taken, and forgotten; it is an integral part of all 
learning and teaching in order that needs may be diagnosed, instruction 
modified and adopted, and curriculum revised so that more effective 
learning will take place. For this reason, it is most important that we 
diagnose strengths and inadequacies in the educational program. 

Without evaluation, the quality or effects of curriculum change or 
modification cannot be measured. When any one guides learning or 
makes decisions either about curriculum or instructions, he needs to 
know: (1) what kind of program to foster or encourage; (2) where the 
program is at a particular time; and (3) what progress is being made. 

Evaluation is a process of gathering, reporting, interpreting, and using 
evidence on changes in the behavior of learners as they progress through 
school. Reporting the results of an evaluation is one of the important 
phases of the evaluative process. The reason for the importance of the 
reporting is that it is by this means that we can stimulate individuals for 
continuous improvement. 

Too often in education we fail to dramatize or properly report results 
of an evaluation. Let me be specific. I am wondering if we cannot take 
some tips from the news commentators and television advertising to 
present more effectively a complete picture of the evaluation. This could 
be done by the use of charts, graphs, filmstrips, and other audio-visual 
aids. A common fault in reporting the results of an evaluation is that 
we often fail to dramatize properly the important aspects of our educa- 
tional program. The report should be divided into three parts: areas 
which need immediate attention, areas which could be improved, and 
areas that would call for long-range planning. 

We should never forget that certain phases of any good evaluation 
could be used for public relation purposes within a community. I do not 
mean to imply that a complete report should be given to the lay public, 
but only that phase of the report which would be of direct concern and 
interest to them. 

The report should be broken down into two phases for use by the 
administrator and staff members. The first part of the report, dealing 
with the over-all improvement of the school program, should be given to 
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the staff members. The*second part should be reported to the various 
departments so that specific steps could be made in improving the de- 
partment to which the report concerns itself. 

So many times we expect an evaluation to produce outstanding re- 
sults, and we become impatient with various department heads and staff 
members in the improvement process. Oftentimes the fault lies with the 
personal interpretation of the results. The administrative head of the 
school must assume the responsibility to see that the proper interpretation 
is placed upon the report, must participate in the planning for improve- 
ment, and must work with the teachers in setting up ways and means of 
attacking the improvement which is needed. It goes without saying that 
any good report would contain commendations as well as criticisms. 

The follow-up program really is the meat of an evaluation. To expect 
that every thing should be changed is not feasible. But equally as tragic 
would be for nothing to happen. Therefore, the use of existing commit- 
tees or the shuffling of the personnel of the committees that were used in 
the evaluation is sometimes necessary for an effective follow-up program. 

The evaluation itself should be the beginning of a planned program of 
improvement. It should be the responsibility of the staff, under the direc- 
tion of the administrative head of the school, to extend this planned pro- 
gram of improvement and, as was stated above, it should be divided into 
three categories—first, those which need immediate improvement; second, 
those which are being done in a less desirable manner and could be im- 
proved upon; and third, those that call for long-range planning. 

So, for an evaluation to have meaning, it is inevitable that we must 
have a planned program for continuous improvement. 


“What's New and Interesting 
at the NASSP?” 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


| * WE had space enough for a longer title, the words “with particular 
reference to the junior high school” would have been added. Within the 
last five years, the NASSP Committee on Junior High-School Education 
has been busy and ambitious. It has outlined each year a program of 
study and fact finding that has had the effect of keeping our central office 
staff continually on its toes. If details of accomplishment are of interest 
to you, the NASSP has produced the following reports since 1955: 

1. The Daily Time Schedule in Junior High Schools (45 pp. 1956) 

2. The Two-Year Junior Hgh School (18 pp. 1957) 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Executive Secretary of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Selected References to Junior High-School Education (two edi- 
tions) (15 pp. 1959) 

Interscholastic Athletics in the Junior High School (16 pp. 1958) 
Summer Session Courses and Workshops on the Junior High 
School (1960, 1959, 1958, 1957, 1956, 1955. 16 pp.) 
Recommended Grade Organization for Junior High-School Edu- 
cation (4 pp. 1959) 

In addition to the publications, the NASSP Committee has the respon- 
sibility for arranging regional conferences, of which this one at Stillwater 
is No. 3 (Cf. Tue Butietin for February 1958 for reports on regional 
conferences at Berkeley and Los Angeles). Also, it plans the Saturday 
afternoon junior high-school program at annual NASSP conventions and 
arranges program and facilities for the annual junior high-school lunch- 
eon. Recommendations by committee members are followed in setting up 
discussion sessions and speakers for convention programs. Besides these, 
Tue BuLLetin and the NASSP Spor.icut provide columns and items that 
describe good junior high-school practices and illustrative materials. All 
in all, the past four years have not been idle ones for junior high-school 
matters at NASSP. 

501TH ANNIVERSARY 

The year 1959 marks the Golden Anniversary of the establishment of 
the first junior high schools in America to use the name “junior high 
school.” You, of course, know that Columbus (Ohio) and Berkeley (Cali- 
fornia) founded junior high schools in 1909. When one realizes that only 
46 states belonged to the Union in that year, and that Wilbur Wright flew 
his airplane at the breathtaking speed of 40 miles an hour at a 50-foot 
altitude in the same year, it emphasizes some of the great changes that 
have transpired in 50 years. But the material changes have been no less 
significant than changes in knowledge, international polity, and socio- 
economic development. 

Yet today there are more than 4,200 junior high schools in this country, 
and they constitute the fastest growing type of school in America. This, 
in itself, is food for thought for the headline hunters who fancy themselves 
as critics of the junior high-school movement. For the fact is: the junior 
high school today represents one of the most vital forces in the organiza- 
tional family. By calling the attention of the public to the Golden Anni- 
versary of the junior high school, NASSP and many school systems 
(Columbus is one) perform a good service to education. 

In other ways, the NASSP acknowledges the importance of junior high 
schools and their professional personnel: 


1. The Major Curriculum Projects undertaken by the NASSP in 1958 
(Science and Math); 1959 (Modern Foreign Languages); and, 1960 (English 
Language Arts) deal with the junior high school as well as the senior high 
school. In fact, grades 7-12 are uniformly included in all the planning for the 
projects. 
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2. The Salary Policy endorsed by the NASSP Executive Committee makes 
no differentiation between junior and senior high-school principals in all its 
recommendations for principals’ salaries. (Cf. “What Salary for You?”—1958 
brochure, 6 pp.) 

3. The most recent activity of the NASSP deals with the impact of external 
testing programs on the curriculum of secondary schools. Although the Joint 
Project has just been initiated with the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Council of Chief State School Officers, the junior as 
well as the senior high school has been the object of our concern. 


It might be well to mention here a matter which is of some concern to 
us at NASSP. That is the common reference to the term “high school.” 
We always say “secondary school” for the reason that the public often 
associate a high school with a four-year institution of grades 9-12. The 
secondary school, however, includes junior and senior high-school educa- 
tion. The distinction is important for junior high-school educators. Sta- 
tistics show that in terms of enrollment, the four-year high school is the 
least popular type of major secondary-school organization. Less than 25 
per cent of all students enrolled in secondary education now attend a 
four-year school. Somewhat more than 75 per cent attend separate 
junior and separate senior high schools or a junior-senior high school. So 
you find us at NASSP and NASSP Committees using the term “secondary 
school” in our publications when we refer to the whole scope of sec- 
ondary education. 


The basic rationale for junior high schools stems from the belief that 
schools should exist to serve as effectively as possible the age-characteris- 
tics as well as the potential of practically all early-adolescent youth. This 
function sounds reasonable and it has been enunciated time and again, 
over and over. Nevertheless, there are those who believe that students 
should “measure up” to school programs and that the school, therefore, 
should not attempt to serve the peer-group as well as the individual char- 
aceteristics of youth of school attenders. Let’s put it another way. Do 
early adolescents (11-14) and later adolescents (15-19) generally have 
different systemic differences? If they do, it is essential that the school 
serve the educational, social, and emotional needs of youth. If there is 
no difference (how anyone can credit this viewpoint psychologically is 
difficult to comprehend ), then it really doesn’t matter whether we have 
junior high schools or not. I think that Dr. Gruhn has phrased succinctly 
the unique function of junior high schools in our educational system: To 
provide an educational program which will best develop the individual 
abilities and interests of early adolescents and help them grow up. 

Of course, any parent knows the stages his teenage daughter or son 
goes through, and they also know, at firsthand, the facts of life that make 
an early adolescent quite a different person from a later adolescent. 

Speaking for NASSP and its Committees, Dr. Elicker, Dr. Gruhn, and 
I congratulate you on the fine conference arranged by Dr. Frasier and 
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the Oklahoma people. Because the discussion groups have been small, 
more principals have had an opportunity to speak and to trade ideas and 
experiences. The intimacy and camaraderie developed in this conference 
have impressed us a great deal. 


Summary of the Discussion Group Reports 
Southwest Regional Junior High School Conference 


Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Grove A Problems Pertaining to the Curriculum of the Junior High 
School 
Chairman: Bernard Ballard—Alva, Oklahoma 
Recorder: Carl Bailey—Lubbock, Texas 


_ __— presented for discussions ranged from the use of the 
study hall to the ways of involving the staff in curriculum planning. 
Some of the topics discussed related to the exploratory courses, to the 
core curriculum, to the problem of making room for new offerings, to 
the developmental reading program, and to the enrichment program for 
the superior students. 

Throughout all the meetings of the group there seemed to be a real 


desire to test ideas and philosophy against a standard of “best” rather 
than against the standard of “This is the way we do it.” Very few of 
the thirty-five people seemed to be inclined to defend their own present 
practices. Rather, there seemed to be the idea that “We have come this 
far, what and where should we strive for in moving from here?” 

All seemed to be aware of the need for continuous work with elemen- 
tary and senior high people in order to provide for adequate articulation. 
There seemed to be common consent that integration of subject matter 
needs to be a matter of continuing concern. 

There seemed to be general agreement that departmentalization 
needed to be introduced gradually and that some type of exploratory or 
interest-finding course offerings are desirable—the idea of all courses 
being exploratory in finding strengths and weaknesses of all students. 

By the inclusion of several references to an effective guidance pro- 
gram, to the need for the individualization of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, and to the desirability of working toward more effective teaching 
staff, one can see that the group was concerned with practically all the 
points enumerated by Dr. Gruhn. Especially would the group agree with 
his last point that we need more staff in order to achieve the goals for 
which we are striving. 














The “bee” was really put on the back of the principal when it was said 
that really wise leadership can surmount many of the difficulties which 
we often bring up when we are discussing the curriculum program. 

Dr. Gruhn, to request about exploratory courses, responded as follows. 

1. Exploration is as important today, or more important today, than 
ever before in the junior high school. 

2. Exploration applies to all areas of human knowledge, interest, and 
endeavor—not just to home economics, industrial arts, and music. 

3. Exploration does not and cannot take the place of one period a day. 
In the early junior high school, there was just one exploratory class. You 
can’t stop exploration at the end of one class—for example, from eight 
in the morning to ten only—then go on to the business of studying 
another subject. 

4. To provide for adequate exploration, any subject or area should be 
carried on long enough for students to have satisfaction or achievement 
in that particular area. It must be carried to the point of competence. I 
would tend to lean toward one language carried on for a period long 
enough for the pupil to have competence instead of moving from one 
language to another for only a short period—say six to eight weeks. 

5. Exploration is as much, or more so, a matter of methods or of the 
way in which teachers approach their subject as it is a matter of particu- 
lar course explanation or content. Unless the teacher sees his responsi- 
bilities and has flexibility in his approach, exploration will not take place. 
Teachers should see their responsibility and encourage development of 
interests. 


Groupe B Problems Pertaining to Pupil Accounting, Guidance, and 
Counseling in the Junior High School 
Chairman: Asa Mayfield—E] Reno, Oklahoma 
Recorder: E. L. Denny—Claremore, Oklahoma 


‘te group composed of a total of eighteen members representing 
five different states of this region, met for three periods for the purpose 
of discussing problems of guidance and pupil accounting. 

We represented junior high schools with enrollments ranging from 250 
to 1200 pupils. We found that many problems in accounting, guidance, 
and counseling were more or less common to all, but each had problems 
which pertained to a local area or a given situation. 

Facilities and personnel varied greatly. In the area of counseling and 
guidance, we found that our schools ranged from a maximum of six 
counselors to none—and from two full-time clerks to one part-time high 
school girl to do typing and other routine work. 

In order to be able to do a more effective job of counseling, many 
schools need additional personnel. At present much of the guidance is 
cared for in the home room by the home-room teachers. It follows of 
course that this is of necessity group guidance. With the addition of per- 
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sonnel, proper facilities, and equipment (files, records, tests, and other 
evaluative material ), it was felt that the majority of schools in our area 
could bring greater benefits to our boys and girls. 

In the area of pupil accounting, the group recognized the need for a 
more uniform system of gracing and information provided on a trans- 
script of junior high-school grades. The need for receiving more detailed 
information from a sending school was also indicated. 


Group C Problems Pertaining to the Staff and Personnel of the Junior 
High School 
Chairman: Glenn Dosser—Lawton, Oklahoma 
Recorder: Orville Robinson—Putnam City, Oklahoma 


IL; IS difficult to obtain staff members who are trained in core or block 
teaching. In some areas, block and core teaching is diminishing while an 
increase is evident in other areas. 

One discussion centered around how the teacher of a junior high 
school differed from a senior high-school teacher in training, characteris- 
tics, personality, etc. The group felt that perhaps a good junior high- 
school teacher would be (1) less subject-matter minded, (2) more skilled 
in adolescent psychology, and (3) in need of more patience. 

Teachers moving up from elementary grades have been more satisfac- 
tory in their performance than have teachers moving down from the 
senior high school. 

Some principals feel there is a definite need for all junior high-school 
teachers to be required to take reading courses in preparing to teach in 
the junior high school. 

Guidance aspect of block or core teaching has been neglected in some 
cases and the effort has been made simply to integrate subject matter. 

Discussion of what to look for when employing a junior high-school 
teacher included: (1) Certification, (2) College record, (3) Experience, 
(4) Personality. 

Personal interview was recognized as probably the strongest single 
factor influencing the employing of the junior high-school teacher. 

“Team teaching’—this method of teaching is practiced rather widely 
but is called by many different names. 

Time for planning by the team or group is one problem in implement- 
ing this sort of effort. Enrichment of the program should always be the 
primary consideration and not simply the release of time. 

Enlarged staffs are a must if the junior high school of 1960 is to do the 
job which is expected of it. The burden of details has limited the princi- 
pal in his efforts as leader, planner, and one who is expected to imple- 
ment an improved program. 

Problems mentioned by principals with their faculty members: 

1. Use of sarcasm by teacher before other pupils 
2. Teacher-parent interviews—inadvertently antagonizing parents. 
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Grover D Problems pertaining to General Practices and Procedures in 
the Junior High School 
Chairman: A. Richardson—Lawton, Oklahoma 
Recorder: Roy Maneval—Tulsa, Oklahoma 


I. Demand of civic groups on schools for entertainment 
A. Control 
1. Limit to American Education Week or some other 
weeks 
2. Prepare program for that purpose—on call 
3. Good public relations 


II. Clinical Help 
A. Need more clinical help 
B. Most schools over 1,000 have attendance clerks of some 
manner—not handled by the principal 
C. Schools under 1,000 handled by the assistant principal or 
the principal 


ae ae 





III. Discussed methods of handling absentees—A.W.O.L.’s 
A. Detention halls : 

1. For unexcused 
a. detract from grade (various methods) 


b. some corporal punishment in extreme cases where 
allowed by law 
IV. Pupils in school group generally tried to keep everyone in 
school 


V. The group was against compulsory attendance past eighth 
grade or 16 years of age. 
VI. Discussion on athletics, conference periods, compulsory music 
A. All schools represented have athletic contests of some sort 
1. Some have interscholastic contests in the seventh and 
eighth grade (boys) 
a. Medium size schools (Interscholastic contests ) 
b. Small schools-representation in interscholastic con- 
tests by all of junior high school 
c. Large school confine seventh- and eighth-grade con- 
tests to intramurals—within school system 
B. Conference periods advised for all schools—however some ’ 
do not have conference periods 
C. Compulsory music for seventh and eighth grade. (Some 
states require compulsory music in some form, but the 
group was divided as to this requirement. ) 





VII. Grouping—All schools attempted grouping in some manner. 
A. Reading ability—only in solid subjects 
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B. Reading and Arithmetics. Achievement tests plus I[A— 
teacher recommendation 

C. One plan of grouping submitted by John Moos of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. School within a school—contains certain group 
levels in particular part of building except in physical edu- 
cation, health, music, etc. 

D. Each level should be graded as to accomplishment within 
its own level and designated as such on cumulative record 
and transcript. 

E. Spelling on phonic basic indicated by group 

Duties of assistant principal 

A. Counseling and discipline 

B. Attendance 

C. Teach one or more classes 

D. Have various sponsorships (student council, etc. ) 

E. Should have less clerical work to perform 

Foreign language 

A. Conversational Spanish, French, some Latin (group for 
this )—should not be compulsory 

Public Relations—Mutual assistance plan (Midwest City, 

Okla. )—a deduction of $5 from the salary of each participat- 

ing member for beneficiary purposes. 

Problems Pertaining to Articulation of the Junior High School 

with the Other Units of Education 

Chairman: Ray Polk—Midwest City, Oklahoma 

Recorder: Howard Thompson—Nowata, Oklahoma 


General Summarizations: 


Articulation between the junior high school and the senior 
high school is considered to be a much greater problem than 
that which exists between the elementary school and the junior 
high school. 

The cause for the problem of articulation between junior and 
senior high schools stems largely from the differences in the 
aims and goals of the teachers at these two levels. The senior 
high-school teacher generally stresses course content, whereas 
the junior high-school teacher gives much greater emphasis 
to the individual student's development and growth. Since 
the elementary teacher does likewise, the problem of articula- 
tion between the elementary and junior high school is 
minimized. 


Articulation must be: 
a. Accomplished through teacher cooperation and participa- 
tion; it must not be an administrative maneuver. 
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b. A continuing operation. The results or findings of articu- 
lation efforts must be considered as only tentative. 

c. For the benefit of all students, not just for the gifted or the 
slow learner at the two extremes. 

4. The following two suggestions were made as possible aids in 

articulation: 

a. Between junior and senior high schools—place the ninth 
grades in the senior high school 

b. Among all three units of education—place the responsibili- 
ties of the curriculum supervisors or coordinators in such 
an arrangement as will cause these personnel not to be 
identified with only one unit level. Have them bridge the 
gaps in perhaps a 4-4-4 arrangement. 


Group F Problems of Grouping in the Junior High School 
Chairman: Kenneth Walker—Woodward, Oklahoma 
Recorder: Rex Moore—Cushing, Oklahoma 


1. Grouping is good, but it should be flexible 
Grouping should be a continuous process—not allowed to 
become static 

3. One should group for a specific purpose. The “across the 
board” grouping is of no value. 

4. Regardless of what kind of grouping is being used, the class- 
room teacher must strive to meet all individual needs. 

5. Grouping should not be made on I.Q. and achievement tests 
alone. Group students as human beings not as a statistic. 
Grouping should include testing instruments, individual coun- 
seling, teacher evaluation, etc. 

The group recommended that all junior high-school principals should 
plan a course of action so that articulation and credit from the colleges 
and high schools would not be forced downward in such a way that the 
identity and purposes of the junior high school are lost. 

Points in discussion: 

1. Pupil-teacher load requirements are found to limit the opportuni- 
ties for variety in scheduling, for teacher planning time, and for better 
individualizing of instruction for the less and more able students. 

2. Always, despite improvements in structure, we recognize that bene- 
fits are contingent upon good teaching. Thus, much consideration needs 
to be given to what pupils are put with certain teachers. 

3. It was the opinion of the group that there is a particular kind of 
teacher training desirable for junior high-school teachers. The program 
suffers from having elementary-school teachers moving up and high- 
school teachers moving down. 
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Problems of In-Service Training in the Junior High School 
Chairman: Whitt Abbott—Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Recorder: Bayard Anderson—Perry, Oklahoma 


Why in-service training? 
A. To improve your program and methods: 
1. By orienting new teachers into the system 
2. By strengthening all teachers in various areas 
( Mathematics-science-mental health or counseling and 
guidance ) 
B. To better articulation between faculty and administration 
C. To convince the staff that they are to do a full day’s work 
for a day’s salary regardless of amount. 
What practices are now in use? When? Organization or pro- 
cedure, time? What areas covered or what problems dis- 
cussed? 
A. School within a school, teacher-teacher planning, pre- 
school conference, extension courses, summer courses 
B. Time should be provided (systems vary) 
Planning—How? By whom—What for? 
A. Resources: availability of consultants, etc. 
B. Administration must initiate one. 
Summary 
A. In-service training a must, if growth is to be made 
B. All in-service training must point toward need of students 
C. Education is continuous ( Most effective work is done when 
teachers work together. 


of Participants in the Regional Junior High 
Conference, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Billy M. Abbott Benjamin Franklin Junior Dallas, Texas 


High School 
Whitt K. Abbott Alice Robertson Junior High Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Gene Aldrich Central Junior High School Norman, Oklahoma 
Byard Anderson Perry Junior High School Perry, Oklahoma 
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C. M. Bailey Atkins Junior High School Lubbock, Texas 
T. P. Baker Austin Public Schools Austin, Texas 
Bernard Ballard Alva Junior High School Alva, Oklahoma 
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School 

Young Junior High School 

R. W. Mathews Junior High 
School 

Robert Driscoll Junior High 
School 


Andrews Indian School 

Jarman Junior High School 

Alice Robertson Junior High 
School 

Hillcrest Junior High School 

Nebraska Department of 
Education 

J. T. Hutchinson Junior High 
School 

Tomlinson Junior High 
School 

Oklahoma State University 

University of Nebraska 

Lamar Junior High School 

Putnam City Junior High 
School 


Roosevelt Junior High School 

Excelsior Junior High School 

Beatrice Junior High School 

Secondary School Supervisor 

Assistant Dean, College of 
Education 

Clarksville Junior High 
School 

Dumas Junior High School 

Clovis Junior High School 

State Department of 
Education 

Monroney Junior High 
School 

Nowata Junior High School 

Junior High School 

Herrow Junior High School 

Magnolia Junior High School 

State Department of 
Education 

Oklahoma State University 

Secretary, NASSP 
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Anahuac, Texas 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Fairview, Oklahoma 
Lubbock, Texas 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Lubbock, Texas 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Andrews, Texas 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lubbock, Texas 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Austin, Texas 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Springfield, Arkansas 
Canon City, Colorado 

N. Avondale, Colorado 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma 


Clarksville, Texas 


Dumas, Texas 
Clovis, New Mexico 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Midwest City, Oklahoma 


Nowata, Oklahoma 
Tahlequa, Oklahoma 
La Junta, Colorado 
Magnolia, Arkansas 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Washington, D. C. 
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H. C. Thompson Nowata Junior High School Nowata, Oklahoma 


Joe Tildrow Andrews Public Schools Andrews, Texas 

J. Tomlinson Ringling Public Schools Ringling, Oklahoma 

Ellsworth Tompkins Executive Secretary, NASSP Washington, D. C. 

A. R. Wallace Ada Junior High School Ada, Oklahoma 

Kenneth Walker Woodward Junior High Woodward, Oklahoma 
School 

Joe Walton Linwood Junior High School Shreveport, Louisiana 

D. W. Weeks Junior High School Kilgore, Texas 

J. V. Woods Horace Mann Junior High Tulsa, Oklahoma 
School 

Howard Wright Velma Junior High School Velma, Oklahoma 





A NEW PUBLICATION FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


so Project on the Acedemically Talented Student of the NEA has recently 
published a new book on the academically talented students. This book of 224 
pages, entitled Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student, has been prepared under the direction of Dr. Charles 
E. Bish, Director of the Project, with the cooperation of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


This publication on administrative procedures for inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a program of education will aid administrators in finding ways and means 
to establish educational opportunities that will bring a fuller development of 
our academically talented youth. The desired outcome will ultimately make 
and keep our nation strong and effect a national condition that will bring to 
all people a higher standard of life and well being. 


Copies of this publication can be secured from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
at $1.25 per copy with the following discount on quantity order: 2-9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per cent. 








rea Tuuttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your ¢chool have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 

If your school does not have a chapter 


Aud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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PART II 





Essay Contests Are Educationally 


Undesirable 
ABLETT H. FLURY 





This statement of position regarding Essay Contests was 
prepared at the request of the Committee on National Con- 
tests and Activities. It has been approved by the Committee 
as well as by the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. Therefore, it can be 
considered as representing the position of the NASSP toward 
Essay Contests. 











i educator's lack of enthusiasm for essay contests does not arise 
from antagonism to commercial enterprises or from objection to organi- 
zations promoting worthy causes. In fact, school administrators generally 
recognize that schools are most effective when they correlate satisfac- 
torily with the life of the community. In many ways, schools draw much 
of their strength from people in industry, the press, religion, labor, the 
charitable and welfare organizations, the patriotic societies, and special 
interest groups—all of whom share in the support and control of the 
schools. Similarly, benefits flow back to the personnel of these groups 
when the schools are able to meet their responsibilities effectively. 

Educators generally object to essay contests because they almost 
always supplant effective instructional techniques. This statement was 
written, therefore, that business organizations and various associations 
who desire to work with the schools may better understand the problems 
created by essay contests in the schools. 


How Essay Contests BEGIN 
Every year hundreds of business firms and other organizations who 
want to sell a product or promote an idea turn to the schools in order 
to reach the pupils in them. A common procedure is to organize an essay 


Ablett H. Flury is Assistant Commissioner of Education, State Department of 
Education, 175 West State Street, Trenton 25, New Jersey. 
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contest. A flood of announcements of essay contests flows across each 
principal’s desk during a school year. In many cases the principal is 
waited upon by the local representative of a company or by a delega- 
tion from the local chapter of a national organization interested in pro- 
moting an essay contest. 

The value of the bait to entice participation varies from a nominal 
prize, placque, or scroll to a four-year college scholarship. At times the 
teacher of the contest winner is included to receive some emolument. A 
full-size publicity spotlight focuses on the winner, the school, and, of 
course, on the organization promoting the project in a way that outshines 
anything else that the school may do. 

In a recent survey, more than half the high-school principals con- 
sulted said that essay contests were planned more for the publicity of 
the sponsor than for the benefit of pupils. More and more industries and 
other organizations are commissioning commercial public relations firms 
and advertising agencies to promote activities and contests among 
schools, including essay contests. Employers measure the success of these 
agencies by the extent of the participation and public attention which 
is secured rather than by the effects upon the schools or the pupils. How- 
ever lofty the stated objectives may be, the actual operation rests pri- 
marily in the field of advertising and pressure. 


Success or NASSP CoMMITTEE 


For many years the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals has been aware that essay contests were creating problems in the 
schools. To assist the schools, a Committee on National Contests and 
Activities of the NASSP has been in existence for more than twenty 
years. Its procedure in reducing undesirable pressures upon the schools 
has been widely endorsed, but many principals feel that there is more 
work still to be done. 

In 1956 the Committee made a nationwide sampling study of the par- 
ticipation of schools in national contests and activities. The returns in- 
dicated strong appreciation of the work of the Committee. Nevertheless, 
while a few principals felt there were some educational values in essay 
contests, a large majority, about 60%, expressed strong reactions against 
them. About 30% said their schools refused to participate in any essay 
contests. Obviously, while a few pupils throughout the nation may be 
helped financially if the prizes are large enough, the manner in which 
the awards are made and the effect of essay contests upon all pupils and 
teachers must be considered. 


New Stupy ANALYZES PROBLEMS 


After analyzing the returns, the Committee decided to make a more 
detailed study of essay contests to guide them in their deliberations. 
In May 1959, questionnaires were sent to officers of the fifty State Asso- 
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ciations, the District of Columbia, and some representative national lead- 
ers in secondary education. By June 15, there had been received 220 
returns with representation from all areas contacted. 

The 1959 returns revealed that, in addition to the NASSP Committee's 
efforts, there was much state and local activity directed toward con- 
trolling essay contests. Twenty-one State Associations have each estab- 
lished a committee on contests and activities, while eight additional 
states depend upon a State Association on activities and contests or upon 
the state department of education to establish an approved list—or 58% 
of the states utilize a state centralized procedure. In the North Central 
states, a committee of the regional accrediting association serves this 
purpose. 

Approximately 82% of the State Associations have adopted the NASSP 
approved listing of National contests, 47% have established their own 
criteria for state contests, while 25% of the State Associations publish 
a listing of state approved contests. 

Although there was a strong sentiment (about 60%) among the prin- 
cipals answering the survey favoring the restrictions established by the 
NASSP Contest Committee, nearly all these principals indicated a desire 
to see fewer contests approved. Of the 220 replies received, only five 
said, without further qualification, that they favored essay contests; 
while fourteen said, without further qualification, that they were op- 
posed to all essay contests. 


Essay Contests Have Lirr_Le EpuCATIONAL VALUE 


While the organizations which promote essay contests nearly always 
stress their educational values, the experiences of teachers and research 
into the learning process show that essay contests are low in educational 
return when compared to the many other instructional techniques com- 
monly used in the classroom. Some of the low returns arise from the 
following: 

(1) The forced competition of an essay contest does not grow from 
a natural situation. It must be bolstered with a prize; therefore, only 
those who have a likelihood of winning will be motivated to try. The 
efforts of these few will be directed toward securing the prize rather 
than toward achieving the goals claimed to be inherent in preparing the 
essay. Other pupils who are definitely out of the running may be forced 
to enter the contest, but this serves-only to undermine further any sense 
of self-assurance that may remain in their personality. 

In learning, the working process is important. In an eassay contest, only 
the prize becomes important. Often the pupil who wins the prize has no 
clear idea why he won it; so the value of the process is lost. 

Within pupils there is a natural, continuous competition wherein 
each is competing with himself to do better the things he has done 
before. This competition encourages growth, while continuous com- 
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petition of pupil against pupil is socially destructive. David Schoenbrun, 
in discussing the French system of education, describes the continuous 
measurement of children in relation to other children and the stress of 
awards or advancement placed upon the relative achievement of each. 
He says, “This continuous harping upon destruction or disgrace can 
only result in the bitter rivalry and discord of French society.” 

(2) Essay contests tend to over-emphasize one form of expression. 
While contests are sometimes sponsored in art and occasionally in music 
or oratory and one or two have appeared in some phase of culinary 
art, the number of kinds of competitive expression are decidedly limited. 
Because a prize is offered, many youngsters may be led to desert a 
form of expression into which they would naturally go and to enter one 
which is more stereotyped. The creative spirit may be thus curtailed 
or channeled into a narrow pattern. 

(3) Because of the prize, many a youngster compromises his convictions 
to write in support of an idea in which he has little interest and less 
belief. About half the principals in the survey agreed that essay con- 
tests have little value in helping pupils make unbiased judgments. 

A revealing example of this occurred when, on Commencement night, 
a girl received prizes for the essays which she had written for each of 
two organizations. The topics were contradictory in nature, but the 
young lady, with clear understanding of the bias of each organization, 
was suborned to support first one side and then the other. 

Another striking example of the absence of conviction when writing 
under duress appeared in our courts when a 17-year-old lad was ap- 
prehended for riding his bicycle without lights. Under sentence by the 
magistrate, the boy turned in a composition which apparently showed 
that he had learned his lesson. A few months later the lad was back 
in court, arrested for driving a pickup truck without lights. 

Pupils who write essays in contests know that fervor is more likely 
to receive recognition than thoughtful, factual support. There can be 
no honest debate within the essay because the outcome must agree with 
the title. In writing an essay for contest purposes, the pupil’s power 
to weigh the facts and to make judgments is not exercised. 

(4) Participation in essay contests generally interrupts the carefully 
planned program of the school. About half the principals replying to 
the survey raised this objection. Closing dates of contests and curriculum 
schedules coincide only by a rare chance. The contest may occur to 
break a considered sequence of school work even when the avowed 
educational objective of the contest is already included in the planned 
program of the school. 

(5) Plagiarism has been detected often enough to make it a known 
risk in essay contests. When detected, the result has been embarrassment 
and humiliation for many people. When undetected, it is hard to know 
what may have been the effects upon the young people. More than 
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one third of the principals considered that essay contests encourage 
plagiarism. 

Two vivid examples of plagiarism connected with essay contests are 
known to the writer. In one case, the young person had received the 
award with all the attendant national publicity. Further honors were 
in store for the winner. During the reading of the essay at the national 
award dinner, someone in the audience recognized that a large portion 
of the essay had been lifted from a five-year-old popular magazine 
article. Further entertainment for the winner was canceled. The “news” 
value of the unhappy situation was utilized in the public press through- 
out the nation and continued amid the fulminations of a Senator who 
came to the winner's defense. The news releases, however, never 
gave much information concerning the ultimate effect upon the con- 
testant. 

In another case, an English teacher required all her pupils to write an 
essay on a topic announced for a national contest. This assignment was 
given as homework. One girl, completely baffled by the topic, discovered 
just what she needed in a house publication that her father had brought 
home. As you may surmise, her essay won the school contest and was 
successful in the state, regional, and national judging. Living in constant 
apprehensiveness as she heard of the increasing attention her essay was 
receiving, the burden was lifted from her shoulders just before she was 
scheduled to go to Washington. Some reader at long last recognized 
the article and identified its source. The organization responsible can- 
celed the proposed ceremonies and nothing further was made public. 
The national contest, however, continues its reckless path. 

Even when direct plagiarism is not involved, most essay contests pro- 
vide no way of knowing whether the writing is the work of the author 
or whether it represents substantially the work ofa parent or teacher 
who has coached the pupil. More than half of the principals replying 
to the survey expressed concern about this. To make an award to a 
youngster for something which is not really his own work is an effective 
way of confusing his sense of values. 

(6) Essay contests are often mistakenly used by the public to judge 
the quality of the school. A school which gives great attention to winning 
essay contests, even though the efforts of teachers and pupils are often 
diverted from the regular work of the school, may bask in the warm 
light of the attendant publicity, while other schools interested in sound 
but unspectacular activities are judged to be less effective. About half 
of the principals replying to the survey expressed a belief that pupils 
who decide to participate in essay contests should do so as individuals, 
not as school representatives. 

One recommendation proposed that essays for contest purposes should 
be written outside of school hours under the direct supervision of a 
proctor provided by the sponsors of the contest. 
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(7) Essay contests are often designed to throw most of the operational 
burden upon teachers. The endeavor to have pupils make a creditable 
showing, the mechanics of judging, and all the other details are fre- 
quently thrown upon teachers in addition to the heavy load regularly 
scheduled for them. Eighty per cent of the principals agreed that 
teachers should not be required to spend time on judging essay contests. 

(8) Winners of state or national essay contests are often required to 
miss several days attendance at school. In order that they may go to 
the state or national capital to collect their award and to provide back- 
ground for the attendant publicity and drum beating of the sponsoring 
organization, pupils are often taken away while school is in session. 
Here again is another instance which may be effective in confusing a 
youngster’s sense of values. 


Boarps OF EDUCATION MAKE POoLicy 


It is proper that groups with special interests should channel the im- 
pact of their respective points of view through the local superintendent 
of schools to the legally constituted boards of education. Organizing 
essay contests in which the schools are invited or pressured to partici- 
pate without initial contact with the local superintendent raises a ques- 
tion of ethical consideration. After the superintendent has had opportu- 
nity to study the proposal and to advise the board in regard to the 
educational value of the proposal, then the autonomy of each local board 
of education to make its own decisions concerning participation within 
the limits of the law should be respected and held inviolate. 

Although the national and state educational associations can do much 
to help meet the impact of the promoters of essay contests, the local 
school district is the place of final determination. The 1959 survey by 
the Committee of the NASSP showed that many local school districts 
(about 30% of the replies received) are exercising their responsibility 
under a policy statement that restricts or eliminates participation in essay 
contests. Almost all of these have had their policies formally approved 
by the local board of education. 

In some cases, boards have ruled against school participation in any 
essay contest. In other cases, they have set a low limit on the number 
of essay contests in which the schools may participate. In some cases, 
criteria have been designed to sort out acceptable from unacceptable 
contests. In some schools, participation by the school is limited to pro- 
viding bulletin board space upon which may be posted an announcement 
of the contest; pupils may participate, but all contact is directly with 
the sponsoring organization. An effective policy of the board serves both 
to conserve teachers’ time for their assigned duties and to protect pupils 
from the objections revealed in this study. 

As long as the injurious effects of essay contests upon the schools are 
not understood, it is likely that there will continue to be sponsoring 
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organizations who will continue to try to inject themselves into the 
schools through essay contests. The better informed organizations which 
really have the welfare of the pupils at heart will try to find means 
of assistance that are far more beneficial than the sponsoring of an 
essay contest. Some helpful ways of working with schools are suggested 
below. There are, of course, many others. 


Oruer Activities ARE HELPFUL 

Here are some suggestions that organizations may consider: 

(1) Consult with the local school authorities about some of the needs 
of the school and underwrite one or two of them with financial aid, 
loan of equipment, or assignment of competent advisory personnel. 

(2) Make a grant for some kind of program aid—perhaps books for 
the library, films, pamphlets, brochures. These should not advertise com- 
mercial products. They should contribute to education rather than pro- 
motion. They should be appropriate for the grade level in which they 
are to be used. 

(3) Assist in the preparation of teaching materials in which there is 
little or no advertising. These, too, should contribute to education rather 
than to the promotion of a particular product. If an idea is the objective, 
it should be developed around fact rather than through propaganda. 

(4) Provide consultants and aides for career days. 

(5) Establish workshops which teachers or pupils or both may attend 
to learn about the working of industry, banking, or labor. 

To cite a state-wide example of cooperative activity, in one state the 
State Safety Council holds a series of safety conferences for junior and 
senior high-school students on Saturdays. The program topics are de- 
veloped in consultation with school authorities. Some programs are 
devoted to traffic safety, others consider also the safety aspects of home, 
recreation, shop, and other areas of activity. This council also provides 
during the school year monthly outlines for secondary lessons and ele- 
mentary lessons to be used as teaching guides. 

Another example is found in a county where manufacturers of ex- 
plosives for commercial use produced educational posters warning 
against careless handling of explosives. For youngsters who were in- 
terested in rockets, a cooperative technical-educational advisory com- 
mittee of teachers and scientists from industry was formed to work with 
these youngsters. 

There are many ways in which organizations can assist the schools 
and still provide a reasonable amount of promotion of the ideas which 
they support. The essay contest is no longer one that receives a warm 
welcome in the schools. It is hoped that this study will help organiza- 
tions to understand why school authorities are reluctant to accept essay 
contests and that schools and organizations can find ways to work to- 
gether more profitably for achievement of goals that are mutually 
acceptable. 








A Springboard for the Next Decade 


MRS. KATHERINE BROWNELL OETTINGER 


Ox CHRISTMAS DAY in 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt sat at 
his desk in the White House and wrote out, in long hand, invitations to 
a new kind of meeting—A White House Conference on Children. As the 
letters of invitation piled up beside him, he was, unknowingly perhaps, 
setting in motion a new tradition—the use of the Office of the President, 
the highest in our land, to focus national attention on a matter of national 
concern affecting every American home. 

It is significant that this forerunner of all White House Conferences 
concerned children. Since then, White House Conferences have been 
called to consider many subjects of national concern, but the tradition 
that, at least once every decade, the nation re-examine what it is doing 
to prepare children for all their tomorrows has persisted, been enriched, 
and grown in size and scope. This year, in March, the sixth White House 
Conference on Children will convene in Washington. President Eisen- 
hower issued the call for that Conference nearly two years ago and set 
in motion a vast machinery, representative of all components of our 
society, which is now in high gear and running full speed ahead. 

We have come a long way from the leisurely pace of 1909 when a 
President could issue personal invitations to a Conference of his calling. 
Then, with communication as we know it today in its infancy, a great 
deal of effort was required just to spread word of passing events. Today, 
in our automated world, communication is so easy, so swift, and so all 
pervading that all of us—and especially youth because it is so vulnerable 
to learning—are constantly learning both sound and unsound things in 
the easy communicative flow. 

Then, the nation called on delegations of “experts” to face the issues 
of 1909. Now, we face the 1960 Conference with delegations which will 
not only represent professional know-how in many fields, but will also be 
broadly representative of citizens. There are, however, similarities. If 
there is one constant thread woven through all the rich history of these 
White House Conferences, it is the importance of family life for every 
child. It was first expressed in 1909—“Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. It is the great molding force of mind and charac- 
ter.” It has been expressed differently, but always reiterated, in every 
Conference since. 

Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger is Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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The 1909 delegates had to start pretty much from scratch in setting 
up national patterns for the expression of national conviction about the 
importance of family life. Then, there was nowhere in the Federal 
government one specific agency which concerned itself with the needs of 
children. One outgrowth of the first Conference, therefore, was the 
establishment of the Children’s Bureau. We were the first nation in the 
world to place the concerns of children at the national level in this way. 


There was more to be done. The voluntary organizations then existing 
needed to be aware of each other, so that their programs for children 
could have inter-relatedness and meaning. And so the Child Welfare 
League of America also came into being, stimulated by that first Confer- 
ence. By 1919, when the second White House Conference was held the 
most pressing need in that year following the First World War was to 
establish some minimum standards which would safeguard the health 
and welfare of mothers and children. By 1930, we were moving still 
further ahead. That Conference set forth to establish what should be 
done—and what could be done—to improve the health status of the 
nation’s children. By 1940, with war clouds hanging heavy over the 
nation, the values of a democratic society in the wholesome development 
and maturing of the child were the most overriding considerations for 
Conference members. 

Viewed in the perspective of history, these first four Conferences 
formed a pattern. Each became a part of a basic foundation through 
which many individuals, many organizations, and the state and Federal 
governments could express, in programs and in services, the universal 
concern of all for the welfare of children. In 1950, a new day dawned in 
White House Conference history. That Conference was bigger than any 
of its predecessors. Delegates jammed the National Guard Armory. A 
total of 100,000 people participated in one way or another. 

But the most significant part of this new day in Conference history was 
in the focus of the Conference. For the first time, the physical environ- 
ment and the national environment in which children grow and develop 
became secondary. That Conference considered the emotional environ- 
ment which would produce healthy personality for children. This new 
element could not have been considered in 1909, for psychological 
findings were meager and largely unproved. But by 1950, there was 
enough known about the importance of emotional health for Conference 
planners to believe that this knowledge would be of value to everyone 
concerned with the growth and development of children. 

The 1960 Conference—the Golden Anniversary of White House Con- 
ferences—will be the springboard of the times in which we now live. On 
the threshold of a new decade, the 7,000 participants who will assemble 
in Washington next March will be considering how the vast changes in 
the world around youth which have taken place in the past ten years can 
be put to use in planning for children for the next ten years. 
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We are, indeed, a nation of change. Automation, the population explo- 
sion, nuclear findings, medical research, instantaneous mass communica- 
tion between peoples and between nations, shifts in cultural patterns— 
all these forces have influenced us, directly and indirectly, as individuals, 
families, and communities. If, like Alice, we must now run twice as fast 
to stay in the same place, then it is important to find out what, in today’s 
complex world, we must do to move forward. The President's National 
Committee for the 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
is sifting out those, among all the vast complex changes, that will influ- 
ence directions for children for the next decade. They have chosen a 
theme that may well be the catalytic agent which will help us out of the 
dilemma which Alice faced in Wonderland. 

The Conference participants will undertake an examination to find 
those lasting values which constitute and can continue to constitute a 
core of stability in the midst of change. From this examination, young 
people may be helped to look beyond themselves and find a spiritual 
conviction and a spectrum of new values, sturdy enough and wise enough 
to stand firm against the confusion of our time. 

If the Conference does its job well, we will have erected a new, vital 
springboard into the exciting decade ahead. It will be a springboard 
which will add new dimensions to programs which serve children in all 
phases of their growing process—in the schools, on the playgrounds, 
through the churches, in the families—in every phase of community life. 
The Conference will be a new beginning, a cutting out of patterns which 
we all can then shape into a new creative form. It is an exciting prospect. 
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A Study of the Senior High-School 
Principal in Texas, 1957-1958 


JAMES H. GOETTEE 


‘Te purpose of this study was to gather and provide a tabulated 
record of certain general, personal, and professional information con- 
cerning the Texas public senior high-school principal for the 1957-1958 
school year; and in the light of these findings, to draw conclusions to the 
following pertinent questions regarding the Texas senior high-school prin- 
cipal: 

1. What is the status of the public senior high school in which the 
Texas senior high-school principal serves? 

2. Does the Texas senior high-school principal have a favorable 
personal background for the principalship? 

3. Does the academic background and professional preparation of 
the Texas senior high-school principal provide a good educa- 
tional base for the principalship? 

4. What is the experience and tenure status of the Texas senior 
high-school principal? 

5. How does the Texas senior high-school principal allocate his time? 

6. What is the principal’s role in the Texas senior high school? 

7. Should the economic status of the Texas senior high-school prin- 
cipal be improved? 

Most of the data used in this report were obtained by means of a 
questionnaire sent, under the direction of the College of Education, 
University of Houston, to 1,075 senior high-school principals listed in 
the Public School Directory, 1957-1958, published by the Research Divi- 
sion, Texas Education Agency. Of these senior high-school principals, 
53.6 per cent responded. Available literature in the form of books, 
periodicals, theses, and bulletins was used to provide background mate- 
rial. These materials constituted the basis for comparisons made in the 
respective areas of the study. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study revealed numerous findings relative to the senior high-school 
principal in Texas for the 1957-1958 school year; following each con- 
cluding statement, supporting data are presented: 





James H. Goettee is Principal of Stephen F. Austin Senior High School, 1700 
Dumble Street, Houston 23, Texas. 
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1. The public senior high schools in which the senior high-school prin- 
cipals of Texas work do not meet the educational needs of all 
youth. 


a. The senior high schools of Texas were located primarily in incor- 


porated cities; practically all the Texas senior high schools 
were affiliated with the Texas Education Agency, and were 
academic in type. 


b. Although most of the Texas senior high schools were in session 


175 to 177 days per year, not all Sf them were housed in 
separate buildings from the other grade levels of the school 
system. 


c. Of all the Texas senior high schools, 80.3 per cent had five hundred 


or less pupils enrolled. 


d. Of all the senior high schools in Texas, 45.3 per cent had ten or 


fewer faculty members; 78.1 per cent, thirty or fewer; and 
only .2 per cent, one hundred or more. 


e. Approximately seven eighths, 86.4 per cent, of the Texas senior 


high schools were of the academic type; 78 per cent offered 
primarily the college preparatory curriculum. 


The Texas senior high-school principal has a favorable personal back- 


ground for the principalship. 


a. The 


b. The 


c. The 


d. The 


Texas senior high-school principal was a male, born and 
reared in some rural area of Texas. His father was engaged 
in agriculture and his mother was a housewife. 

median age of the Texas senior high-school principal was 42.2 
years, and he was a married man with children. 

Texas State Teachers Association, the Texas Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and the National Education Associa- 
tion were the principal professional organizations to which 
the Texas senior high-school principal belonged. 

Texas Outlook and the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals were the professional magazines 
the Texas senior high-school principal read most frequently; 
and the Reader's Digest and Life headed the list of non-profes- 
sional magazines read by him. 


3. The academic background and professional preparation of the Texas 
senior high-school principal provide a good educational base for 
the principalship. 


a. The Texas senior high-school principal had graduated from a public 
secondary school; had earned bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
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from a Texas college or university; and had done some gradu- 
ate study beyond the master’s degree. 

b. The senior high-school principal of Texas had earned the profes- 
sional principal's certificate. Before being made a principal, 
he had taken courses in methods of teaching, educational 
psychology, general administration, and tests and measure- 
ments. 

c. Almost one half of the Texas senior high-school principals had 
earned advanced college credit during the past three years. 


. The experience and tenure of the Texas senior high-school principal 


provide an adequate professional experience background for the 
principalship. 

a. The Texas senior high-school principals included in this study 
reported educational experiences as follows: 92.5 per cent, 
classroom teacher; 32.6 per cent, elementary-school principal; 
19.7 per cent, junior high-school principal; and 95.9 per cent, 
senior high-school principal. 

b. More than 40 per cent of the principals had gained teaching 
experience in the district before becoming principal, and 50 
per cent had served five years or more in his present assign- 
ments. 

c. Of the Texas senior high-school principals, 41.8 per cent had been 
classroom teachers just prior to being promoted to the prin- 
cipalship. 

d. The Texas senior high-school principal had accepted his first assign- 
ment as principal at 28.4 years of age. 


5. The Texas senior high-school principal allocates his time to meet the 


needs of his school and community. 


a. The principal maintained regular office hours, and his work day 
was nine and three-tenths hours. 

b. Of the school day, the principal spent 43.4 per cent of the time on 
administrative duties; 14.1 per cent, improvement and super- 
vision of instruction; 13.9 per cent, pupil personnel admini- 
stration; 12.1 per cent, extracurricular activities; and 9.6 per 
cent, community relations. 


Professional leadership is provided by the Texas senior high-school 
principal. 

a. The principal had a 48.4 per cent chance that the school board and 

superintendent believed he was the responsible head of the 

school with authority to plan and carry out a school program. 
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b. Of the Texas senior high-school principals, 49.6 per cent had their 
administrative duties defined by mutual agreement with the 
superintendent, and one out of three principals had his duties 
defined by the rules and regulations of the board of education. 


7. The economic status of the Texas senior high-school principal should 
be improved. 

a. The Texas senior high-school principal worked 9.83 months, and 
received a $6,303 annual salary. 

b. One third of the Texas senior high-school principals preferred to 
be employed ten months per year, eleven months, and twelve 
months, respectively. 

c. Of the Texas senior high-school principals, 55.5 per cent had been 
forced to drop plans for personal and professional improve- 
ment. 





A NEW PUBLICATION FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


‘Tee Project on the Acedemically Talented Student of the NEA has recently 
published a new book on the academically talented students. This book of 224 
pages, entitled Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student, has been prepared under the direction of Dr. Charles 
E. Bish, Director of the Project, with the cooperation of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


This publication on administrative procedures for inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a program of education will aid administrators in finding ways and means 
to establish educational opportunities that will bring a fuller development of 
our academically talented youth. The desired outcome will ultimately make 
and keep our nation strong and effect a national condition that will bring to 
all people a higher standard of life and well being. 

Copies of this publication can be secured from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
at $1.25 per copy with the following discount on quantity order: 2-9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per cent. 





A Seminar Project for Prospective 
High-School Principals 


OSCAR GRANGER 
INTRODUCTION 


‘i Lehigh Study of the High-School Principalship in Pennsylvania 
is directly related to the Discussion Group Project initiated by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1935 and the Penn- 
sylvania State Program, “Improvement in Secondary Education Through 
Group Studies,” initiated by the Pennsylvania Branch in 1945. This 
unique program, developed at Lehigh University, is the way the high- 
school principals of the area discuss their duties in the presence of the 
trainee and the college teacher in a series of planned meetings during 
the school year on Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 1:00. 

The meetings bring together three different groups, each of which 
profits from the meetings. The college staff has close contact with the 
major duties the principals are currently meeting, trainees have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with men now on the job about how they deal with these 
problems, and the principals talk with each other about their common 
problems. The motives of each may differ, but the values are there for 
each in terms of his educational responsibilities. The program generates 
momentum, stays alive, and becomes the framework for cooperative 
educational planning and research. 

The program is unique in another way, for in this program the trainees 
are regular full-time teachers who have been selected for this course, 
because of their administrative potential. They must plan with their 
administration certain duties to be performed in their schools as part of 
the course requirements which, in many cases, make schedule adjustment 
necessary to give school time to duties assigned as part of this course. 

This project was initiated by Dr. Harold P. Thomas, Head of the 
Department of Education of Lehigh University, at a meeting of the 
department in July, 1951. The writer was asked to direct the project 
primarily because he had worked for a number of years in the professional 
program of the Pennsylvania Branch of the NASSP and was in a position 
to bring to the group, the thinking of the members of the State Principals’ 
Association and to get their suggestions and cooperation in any significant 
projects that might be started at Lehigh. 


Oscar Granger, formerly Principal of the Haverford Township High School of 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, and also Past President of the NASSP, is presently an 
Instructor at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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In November 1951, Dr. Daniel Davies, Director of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration Project in this area, located at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, met with the seminar to talk 
about the work of the CPEA, which was set up primarily for the study of 
the superintendency. Dr. Davies expressed an interest in the Lehigh 
Project because the high-school principal’s job constituted, in most 
instances, a significant training experience for practically all superin- 
tendents. Dr. Davies offered to give his help and guidance as well as 
financial assistance from the CPEA budget. 

In the months that followed, during the school year 1951-52, a great 
number of people met with the seminar and gave advice on the project. 
Also, the seminar reported on the work and plans of the project to 
meetings of principals in Pennsylvania colleges, including Drexel, Gettys- 
burg, Millersville, Lehigh, Kutztown, Bucknell, Bloomsburg, and East 
Stroudsburg. These groups made suggestions that were most helpful. 
Later in the year, the seminar presented reports to the June Discussion 
Groups at Edinboro State Teachers College, Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College, California State Teachers College, Gettysburg College, Millers- 
ville State Teachers College, Drexel Institute of Technology, Pennsylvania 
State College, Bucknell University, and Lehigh University, where they 
were reviewed and suggestions and recommendations obtained for further 
development of the study. 

The work done during the first year brought the project into focus and 
pointed out some important things that should be done. First among 
these was the need to determine the most significant duties of the high- 
school principal and second was the need to determine a practical way 
to give the prospective principal an opportunity to get some actual 
contact with the performance of these duties under college sponsorship 
and with the direct supervision and guidance of the principal in a real 
school situation. 

The report that follows shows the major duty areas and the way they 
are determined, the program developed to give the trainees an oppor- 
tunity to talk with school administrators about these duties, the kinds of 
on-the-job experiences that can be provided for the trainee while he still 
holds a regular teaching job, and, finally, an evaluation of the course. 


DuTIEs OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


During the second year of the study, 1952-53, the seminar members 
worked on the study and selection of major duty areas of the high-school 
principal. They studied procedures and ways to get valid lists of the 
important duties of the high-school principal—a series of things he does, 
or should do, to make the high school function most efficiently. An 
inquiry form was developed after considerable study and discussion with 
individuals and groups. They set out to ask four different groups of 
people directly concerned with the high school to list what they con- 
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sidered the ten most important duties of the high-school principal, and 
then to number these 1 to 10 in order of importance. In a trial run of 
this inquiry form sets of these were distributed to fifteen schools of 
different sizes and types in the area around Lehigh University and 
Drexel Institute of Technology. These schools responded promptly and 
the replies were studied and classified to see if this procedure for 
gathering opinions on the duties of the high-school principal would give 
some pattern for listing of specific duties in order of their importance. 
The data on the Study was then submitted to the Philadelphia Suburban 
Principals Association. The principals of several of the local high schools 
who were present at the meeting expressed interest in the work done and 
urged that the study be extended on a much larger scale—to send these 
forms to Service Areas throughout Pennsylvania where they could be 
distributed to several schools to get a wider coverage and a more com- 
plete listing of duties. Principals around Lehigh also gave similar aid 
and encouragement. 

The seminar members discussed the list of duties with groups of prin- 
cipals and finally determined those areas in which to organize educational 
and training experiences for the college course. These meetings with 
high-school principals to determine the major duty areas proved to be a 
very worth-while experience for the director of the group, for the par- 
ticipating principals, and for the seminar members. Consequently, it was 
decided to continue these meetings which were called clinics and make 
them a part of a continuous program. 

These clinics have become a vital part of the program. Since 1952, 
twelve clinics, one in each major area except self-improvement has been 
held each year. The administrators from the cooperating schools are 
invited to participate. Each seminar group since 1952 has had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss these duties with at least thirty-six area administrators. 

Following is a listing of the duties used as a guide for planning the 
clinics. The statements of specific duties—about 10,000—were assembled 
into the grouping listed below. These groupings were determined by the 
seminar members in their first attempt to build some general pattern 
from the many specific statements. On the left below are the list of 
“Duties.” On the right is irdicated the way the teachers, administrators, 
laymen, and students ranked these “Duties” in importance. The Roman 
numerals indicate the composite ranking given by the participants. The 
“Product” column shows the relative number of statements for each 
“Duty.” 


WE PRaActTICE PRINCIPALING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Every member of the seminar must, in addition to having taken basic 
educational requirements in high-school administration, supervision, and 
curriculum, have an agreement with his principal to perform certain 
administration duties in his own school during the school year while 
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Duties of the High-School Principal 





Product 





RANK IN IMPORTANCE 


Teacher Admin. Laymen Student 


ie 











Leadership in the professional I I I 
improvement of the staff 7995 5347 843 785 1020 
Improving the classroom II II II IV 
instruction 5537 3599 638 617 683 
Building and improving the Ill Ill IV VII 
curriculum . 4628 2999 613 441 575 
The maintaining of order V xX Vil VI 
and discipline 2813 1701 171 275 666 
Building and improving the VI VI IX Vil 
extracurricular program 2790 1583 368 235 624 
Self-improvement and growth Vil IX III V 
on the job 2765 1416 220 447 682 
Informal relations of XI XIII VIII I 
principal-students . 2567 425 65 244 1333 
Public relations and Vill Vv VI IX 
community responsibility 2525 1388 398 372 367 
Making the schedule of IV IV XIII XI 
classes ete 2385 1713 404 49 219 
Guidance and adjustment of XII VII Vv III 
pupils 2296 908 256 437 695 
Desk work—supplies— IX VIII XII xX 
correspondence 1660 1001 244 97 318 
Provision and up-keep of x XI xX XII 
GY tara nrad ae , a 1545 974 161 200 210 
Relations to XIII XII XI XIII 
1098 634 132 159 173 


superiors 





fe a: 








taking this seminar program. In addition to this type of activity, he must 
also have the approval of his school to be absent three days to serve on 
an evaluation committee under the authority of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The administrative duties must be real jobs in the school that need 
attention and serve a real school need. Time to do these jobs must be 
arranged with the high-school administrator. In some instances, teaching 
loads are reduced, but, in most cases, the teacher uses any free time he 
may have during the school day or does the work before and/or after 
school, on weekends, and holidays. 

Unwittingly, these duty assignments have become a screening device. 
Principals who have participated in the clinics think the course is a good 
training experience for staff members who have administrative ability 
and interests and they recommend the course to these people. Candidates 
who find it too difficult to make arrangements for significant administra- 
tive assignments are not admitted to the course by the college dean. The 
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college takes the point of view that the course is for young men and 
women who have a real interest in administrative work and who have 
demonstrated potential ability in it. 

The seminar members are selected for the course in the spring of the 
previous school year. From ten to fifteen makes an ideal group. The 
names of the seminar members are sent to the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in June for listing on a Visiting Com- 
mittee. This experience on a Visiting Committee has become a vital part 
of the program. Some time is given in a seminar meeting to brief the 
group on the duties of a committtee member. 

Early in the school term, each seminar member makes plans for the 
on-the-job work and discusses these plans with the college teacher. In 
some instances, his administrator comes with him for this discussion or 
the college teacher meets with the seminar member and his administrator 
in the co-operating school. Occasionally, a seminar member takes a job 
that can be completed in a short time and then takes another job in some 
other duty area. In most cases, the administrator assigns a rather signifi- 
cant job for the seminar member's project which requires considerable 
time over the full school year. 

The last two seminar meetings of the school year are used to give each 
member time to make a final report on his project or projects, and to talk 
about the most significant administrative experiences the project provided 
him. A summary report of the project is filed in written form by each 
seminar member. 

The on-the-job phase of the program is difficult to administer in any 
uniform manner, and very difficult to evaluate. The factors involved are 
so variable with so many different individuals and school situations 
involved in the total program. The seminar member, seeing so much that 
could be done, feels, in most instances, that he accomplished so little 
because of lack of time, experience, and confidence. When he brings his 
theories into play in a real situation, he meets all kinds of human and 
material obstacles. The experiences in how he meets these obstacles and 
deals with them constitute the major values in his education. What he 
accomplishes for the school, while it may look large or small, is of sec- 
ondary importance to his own educational growth. The ideal situation 
exists when the administrator, the teacher, and the trainee all feel values 
received. 

The on-the-job assignments have included such jobs as preforming liai- 
son duty between teachers, associations, and administrators; spending a 
set amount of time with the principal in his office; controlling student 
conduct in the cafeteria, cooperating in the handling of some discipline 
cases; surveying public opinion on the high-school program; preforming 
liaison duty between parent associations and administrators; planning with 
staff members an adequate in-service professional improvement program; 
reviewing current professional literature and channeling articles to staff 
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members who should read them; visiting classrooms with person respon- 
sible for supervision; chairing a “teacher team” concerned with a certain 
group of pupils; helping the principal make the schedule of classes; 
visiting neighboring schools to study their schedules; helping to plan the 
budget; reviewing the principal’s correspondence for a period of time; 
surveying the opinions of graduates as to the adequacy of their high- 
school preparation for their present work; surveying local employers on 
the adequacy of the high-school training of graduates they have em- 
ployed; studying the student participation in the extracurricular program; 
developing assembly programs for the year; following through on several 
case studies of individual pupils; attending as many student activities as 
possible and demonstrating to pupils a real interest in their activities; 
helping to study the adequacy of the present building and future building 
needs; inspecting building for improvements and safety over the year; 
assisting the guidance officer in routine work; and helping to plan a series 
of group guidance activities. 

The above list includes two projects in each of the major duty areas 
and was taken from kinds of projects seminar members have found 
helpful to them and their schools. 

During the last five years the pattern has changed very little. By the 
end of the seventh year, seventy graduate students have taken the course. 
It is a two-semester course carrying three units of credit each semester. 
There is no diminishing of the enthusiasm for the course by area admini- 
strators or graduate students. The college staff who participate in the 
course have found it an inspiring experience. One is always exhausted 
but exhilarated at the end of a clinic program. 


The co-operation from the local guidance association members has 
been very encouraging. Professional people in the field are very willing 
to help in the education and training of the newcomer to their profes- 
sional group. We at Lehigh believe they have a very valuable conribution 
to make. 





A Survey of Problems of the Principal 


SIDNEY P. ROLLINS 


Manx TWAIN ’s often-quoted remark about everyone talking about 
the weather and nobody doing anything about it seemed particularly 
applicable to the situation of Rhode Island secondary-school principals 
and their problems. As individuals they, all qualified and highly com- 
petent men, were wrestling with the myriad problems facing adminis- 
trators today. But apparently no attempt had been made to provide a 
means for pooling their resources and talents. Rhode Island College of 
Education, in an effort to fulfill its service function to the state, strives 
continually to seek ways to provide assistance to educators in public and 
private schools. One influential group of educators, the junior and senior 
high-school principals, has received a minimum of attention from Rhode 
Island Colleges and universities. 

In order to help administrators toward solutions of their problems, it is 
first necessary to identify the problems. This, then, was the purpose of a 
survey to identify the problems of junior and senior high-school principals 
in Rhode Island. 

A “Problems Questionnaire” was sent to principals of 84 public and 
private junior and senior high schools in the state. Each principal was 
asked, “As a principal, what do you consider your five most pressing 
school problems? Please list in rank order.” Space was left for five 
problems, plus additional space for “others.” Another query on the 
questionnaire asked the principals to indicate whether or not they might 
be interested in attending a series of informal workshops to discuss the 
problems which were identified. Comments were solicited in a space at 
the bottom of the single-page questionnaire. 

Questionnaires were sent to 61 public schools and 23 private and 
parochial schools. Because most of the private and parochial schools and 
several of the public schools do not distinguish between junior and senior 
high schools, this distinction was not made in the study. Secondary 
schools, for the purposes of this study, include grades seven through 
twelve, except in those elementary schools which house seventh or eighth 
grades, or both. Elementary-school administrators were not included in 
this study. 

A total of 36 secondary-school principals responded. This is 43 per cent 
of those to whom questionnaires were sent. No attempt was made to 


Sidney P. Rollins is Associate Professor of Education in Rhode Island College of 
Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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discover reasons for this relatively limited response. Thirty-four school 
principals indicated a willingness to attend a series of conferences, and 
two principals indicated that they would not attend. 

A total of 34 problems was listed. These problems were listed in rank 
order according to their Combined Index Rating. The Index Rating was 
a device employed to lend weight to the order in which principals listed 
their problems, since the questionnaire specified “rank order.” Index 
ratings were developed in the following manner: 

Problems ranked first rating 5 
Problems ranked second rating 4 
Problems ranked third rating 3 
Problems ranked fourth rating 2 
Problems ranked fifth rating 1 


Index ratings were summed for each of the problems, thus yielding the 
Combined Index Rating indicated in Table 1. It was not possible to 


TaBLeE 1. PROBLEMS—RANK ORDER ON BASIS OF INDEX 





(Frequency) Combined 
No. of times Index 
Rank Problem Area Mentioned Rating 


ae (eames eae vals 28 92 
Low ability and high ability pupils ck a oe ise Wees 20 60 
. Curriculum ; Pane cane wwe kane Se 11 
Guidance and testing ; Kiaiele cuwes tenets tad 9 

Reading ae ian al _ ares 9 

. Discipline 

. Overcrowded classrooms 

. Scheduling for most effective use of space and services. 
. School finance 

. Teachers’ salaries 

. School-home relationships 

. Most effective use of principals’ time. 

. Lack of school spirit 

. Need for more help from state department of education 
. Involvement of staff in school planning. . 

. Attendance. , eke 

. Lack of available substitutes 

. Student ownership of autos 

. Transportation 

. Student activities. 

. Pupil-teacher relationships. 

0. Imrpovement of the status of junior high schools 

. Emotionally disturbed children. . . anes 

. Library services 

. School participation in non- -educational activities. 

. Development of courses of study. . 

. Maintenance of adequate student rec cords 

. PTA’s : 

. Development of honor system. 

. In-service training 

. Pupil evaluation 

. School committees 

. Social pressures 

. Cafeteria 
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determine the statistical differences between any two problems listed. 
For example, it is possible that the difference in importance between a 
problem ranked first and a problem ranked second merited more than a 
one-point distinction. Therefore, it must be understood that the Com- 
bined Index Rating is a gross measure. 

Table 1 also shows the Frequency (number of times mentioned) of 
each of the problems. It should be noted that with only one exception 
the Frequency correlated with the Combined Index Rating. 

The survey of the problems of the secondary-school principals in the 
state of Rhode Island in no way represents an attempt at any kind of 
evaluation. It is, rather, a realistic approach to the discovery of problems 
of immediate concern to the secondary-school principals of the state. 
Recognition of problems obviously is prerequisite to the solution of 
problems. 

Since problems relating to staff seemed to be the most pressing problem 
facing Rhode Island principals, this particular problem was selected for 
discussion at a conference held in May 1959. The conference was at- 
tended by 54 junior and senior high-school principals. Many individuals 
discussed the means they were taking to attempt to solve their problems 
relating to staff. It was felt by most who attended that the conference 
enabled principals to exchange useful ideas. An outgrowth of the initial 
conference was a resolution passed by the State Principals Association to 
sponsor four such conferences during the current school year. As in other 
states, Rhode Island principals are still talking about their problems, but 
they are also doing something about them. 








The Fresno High School Plan 


MRS. HAZEL TUCKER 
BACKGROUND OF THE PLAN 


— High School, & school of 2500 students, located in the heart 
of the San Joaquin Valley in California, is fast becoming one of the 
leading comprehensive high schools in the state. It is noted for its flexible 
program, its innovations in educational policy, its high standards, and 
its remarkable faculty. 

During the last two years, 1957-59, Jack E. Mulkey, the principal, with 
the aid of his staff, studied the criticisms of present-day education, teacher 
grievances, and parental objections and recommendations and initiated 
the “Four-Level Program” which has attracted interest throughout the 
area. A philosophy incorporating the ideas of the administration was 
formulated. This philosophy was summarized as follows in the local 
newspaper: 

1. Students should be kept in school until graduation; it is the responsibility 
of the school to inculcate a desire to reach that goal. 

2. It is a privilege to attend high school. This privilege carries with it the 
responsibility of regular attendance and serious application to studies. 

3. A variety of courses should be offered. 

4. Students should be grouped according to ability. 

5. Courses should be taught so that they challenge a student and give him 
a feeling of pride and satisfaction in achievement. 

6. Class time is sacred and inviolable; all students should be in class at all 
times. 

7. Classes should meet every day and with a minimum of shortened periods 
and interruptions. 

8. Extracurricular activities should be scheduled outside of regular class 
hours. 

9. The primary task of the school is to educate students and not to entertain 
them. 

THe Four-Leve. ProcraM 


As the name implies, the program is divided into four levels: Advanced, 
College Preparatory, General, and Special. The Advanced Program, 
designed to meet the needs of the gifted students, embraces the College 
Preparatory curriculum and supplements it with enriched areas of study, 
research, project work, and special courses such as analytical geometry, 
humanities, and advanced physics. The College Preparatory Program 


Mrs. Hazel Tucker was formerly Principal of a private school in Ecuador, a foreign 
language teacher, and now Dean of Girls in Fresno High School, 1830 Echo Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 
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consists of courses required or recommended for university entrance. 
High academic standards in course content and maximum quantities of 
homework are stressed on this level. Extra emphasis is also placed on 
note taking, term papers, and critical thinking as preparation for college 
work. The General Program, for the average student, consists of those 
classes required for graduation. It follows the basic course of study 
prescribed by the state of California. Also included in the General 
Program are elective courses in music, art, shop, business, physical 
education, and homemaking. In these elective courses, students from all 
levels work together in the same class. The Special Program prepares a 
student for graduation, but satisfies only minimum requirements in the 
course of study. The work at this level is remedial in character; the 
actual course of study is changed to meet the needs of the class. There 
is much supervised study in class; for the most part, homework assign- 
ments are not given. 

To supplement the “Four-Level Program,” arrangements were made 
with the Fresno City College for students to enroll in certain classes for 
work beyond the secondary level; e.g., advanced courses in vocational 
training, Russian, science, and mathematics. College credit or high-school 
credit could be given for these courses. A pre-teaching course was 
established so that senior students interested in teaching could be as- 
signed to nearby elementary and junior high schools for one period a day 
to act as student teachers. The school was also one of two hundred 
schools in the United States chosen by the National Physics Foundation 


to introduce a new physics program. There are five physics classes 
operating under this program at the present time. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


In harmony with the democratic idea of education, students, except for 
the Advanced Program, may choose the level of their classes. Naturally, 
students are advised by their counselors and teachers before they make 
their choices. The students in the Advanced Program are selected by the 
counselors on the basis of their past school records, test scores, and 
teacher recommendations. It is possible for a student’s program to include 
classes in all levels; in other words, he may be in College Preparatory 
English, General history, and Special biology. Every student is pro- 
grammed on an individual basis. Opportunity for change of classification 
is given at the end of each semester; therefore, the student is not stereo- 
typed. 

When a student is put in a class of a certain level, he must maintain 
the standard of that class in order to remain. Grading is set up on a 
percentage basis in all levels. The Advanced and College Preparatory 
levels are graded by the same standards. The General and Special levels 
use the same percentage for grading, but, as noted above, the work is 
easier. Students may earn any grade in all levels. Students must maintain 
a “B” in the Advanced Program, a “C” in the College Preparatory, and a 
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“D” in the General level in order to remain in the class. If these standards 
are not met, the student, parent, and teacher are contacted by the coun- 
selor, and a decision is made concerning the placement of the student. 
This procedure is also followed when students are moved to a more 
advanced level. 

Students going to a university must take Advanced or College Prepar- 
atory courses to meet entrance requirements. Colleges set their own 
entrance regulations and should be consulted. 

All course levels are indicated on report cards so that parents will 
know the classification of their children’s courses. They also appear on 
transcripts with a printed interpretation. 


Resutts OsseERVED AFTER ONE SEMESTER 


For the first time, students seem to be satisfied with their educational 
possibilities. School spirit has increased, and disciplinary referrals have 
been reduced to a minimum. Absenteeism has dropped tremendously be- 
cause students do not want to miss or cannot afford to miss class. Teacher 
morale is at an all-time high because instructors feel that they are most 
efficient when teaching a homogeneous group of students without outside 
interruptions. Eighty per cent of the grades were above “C” and forty- 
six per cent above “B.” Failure notices were decreased approximately 
seventy-five per cent the first grade period, thus giving counselors more 
time to counsel students in other areas. 

A major problem during the first semester has been the correct place- 
ment of students. Since students could choose their level, too many 
elected the College Preparatory level and found that the work was too 
difficult. The administration tried to anticipate this problem and scheduled 
all levels in each required subject every period of the school day. This 
allowed counselors to move students from one level to another without 
otherwise changing programs. In the future, students will be more real- 
istic in their choices and the grouping, therefore, more accurate. 

Another anticipated problem was the assignment of teachers. This was 
solved in two ways—first, teachers were given an opportunity to volunteer 
for special classes; second, teachers within the department, under the 
guidance of the department head, worked out their own assignments. 
The opportunity for individual choice kept faculty morale high. As it 
turned out, teachers taught on two levels unless they requested the Special 
level all day. It has been found that certain teachers are better fitted to 
specific levels, a fact which was taken into consideration this year. 

Fresno High School, with its “Four-Level Plan” is already meeting the 
standards set by Dr. James Bryant Conant in his recommendations for a 
comprehensive high school. Administrators and teachers are making a 
sincere effort to prepare Fresno High-School students for effective 
citizenship. It is encouraging to see a high school organized to meet 
present-day problems and operated on the basic assumption that students 
are to be educated, not entertained. 





Not the Course but the Teaching 
That Counts 


WILLIAM FILENE 


cc 

"hoe only difference in teachers is that some are hard and others 
are easy,” so stated one of my college course students. My general course 
students were inclined to agree, but they stated it in their own way, 
“The only difference in teachers are that some are hard and others are 
harder.” 

Team work, regimentation, integration, basic needs, and minimum 
standards have set a certain sameness to teaching within a given school. 
The school administration sets the goal and standards and determines, 
to a great extent, the methods followed by its teachers. All too often the 
new teacher looks for the pet methods of his or her principal and falls 
into line with a lock step. This is the safe approach. The principal is 
sure to approve if we use “his” method. 

It is granted that there is a need for vertical articulation among the 
grades and cooperation and interaction among departments. There are 
many benefits derived from setting school and departmental goals and 
minimum standards. But all too often with this necessary framework 
comes the customized chassis. When we think of the customized chassis 
in automobiles, we dream of something excitingly new, different, and 
experimental—often a prediction of things to come. The customized body 
we hang on our framework of standards, and goals in the field of educa- 
tion is pedagogy. It’s the same old model year after year. This is the 
tried and true method; it worked in the past with our ancestors and, if 
something isn’t done soon, it will be “doing the job” with our children’s 
children. 

We say this material must be covered in the ninth grade. The student 
must meet these minimums standards to pass. These are our immediate 
and long-range goals. And then we do the same for the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. This is fine; we have a good framework to work in, 
and each teacher knows what the other is doing and just what the ad- 
ministration wants. The last part of that sentence can be a stepping 
stone or a stumbling block. 

When a teacher knows he must cover so much material, meet certain 
standards, and strive toward certain goals; when he knows that all the 
other teachers in his department must follow the same procedure; it is 
all too easy to take what seems to many people the next logical step. 


William Filene is in the Braintree High School, Braintree 84, Massachusetts. 
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The new teacher finds out how the other teachers are handling their 
classes, and tries to surmise from his employment interviews what the 
administration feels is the best method or who is the best teacher; then he 
copies. In 999% 99% of all schools, this is the surest road to success. If 
he meets the standards and follows the lead of others who did the same 
thing before him, he too will become a “leader” and be appointed depart- 
ment head or principal so that he can set himself up as a good example 
for other new teachers to follow. This is the way we make “progress”? 


EXAMPLES 


The student suffers under this lock step approach as each school adopts 
certain methods. Johnny goes to West Junior High School where they 
stress the use of audio-visual aids. Though Johnny has a serious reading 
impediment, he is an honor student throughout junior high school. When 
he enters Central High School, on the basis of his past grades, he tries 
the college course. At Central High School, they don't believe in A-V 
aids and stress reading course. Johnny fails. 

Jane goes to East Junior High School where all the teachers give mul- 
tiple choice, fill-type of tests. They stress learning dates and such facts 
that can easily be tested in this manner. She does quite well until she 
enters Central High School where all the teachers have learned to use 
the essay examination and stress interpretation of events. Jane fails. 

Billy goes to South Junior High School where the teachers operate 
in a “relaxed classroom.” There is quite a bit of give and take between 
the student and teacher. Billy is encouraged to question the teacher on 
items that he does not understand. He speaks his mind when he dis- 
agrees, and he is encouraged to do so. Billy only lasted a few months at 
Central High School. As soon as he reached 16, they expelled him as a 
behavior problem, continued insubordination to teachers who operate a 
strict classroom. 


Wuat Micut Have BEEN 


In the first place, if there had been good vertical articulation or inter- 
grade cooperation, this wouldn't have happened. In the second place, if 
the teachers hadn't fallen into lock-step approaches, there wouldn't be 
these drastic changes. Various teachers of each grade level would be 
experimenting with new and different approaches. Naturally they would 
rely basically on the last method they tried which proved the most suc- 
cessful in attaining the goals and meeting the standards set by the school. 
But as each teacher has different tastes and varying ability, the methods 
will follow this pattern also. 

Johnny’s reading difficulty would have been discovered early in the 
grades and something could have been done about it or he certainly 
wouldn't flunk out of the college course in high school. Jane would get 
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experience in interpreting the facts and could meet the challenge of the 
essay in high school. Billy could have learned to participate in different 
classes in various manners. He could have finished high school and 
maybe college. 

These students could have done a complete about face and achieved 
success instead of failure. Just as important, if the teachers had been 
constantly experimenting and trying to improve their methods, they 
would be operating at their top efficiency and would not be copying the 
best approach of someone else, to follow every year after their first year. 
The copycats are the “first-year teachers” with 10, 15, or 20 years of 
(experience ) time in the field. 

Teachers make or break a school. Without them you have no school. 
As a teacher myself, I will grant that we do need some help from the 
administration on certain matters. The quality of the school depends on 
the quality of the teachers and the teaching. Each teacher is an indi- 
vidual with a brain. If this brain is a thinking mind, then each teacher 
will be different and will operate best under different circumstances. 
Your framework of essentials should not regiment the teacher’s mind; this 
is your greatest gift. This is your potential. 

All right then, make standards, set a minimum of certain material to 
cover, and list goals to work for; get more cooperation and integration 
among the grades. These are needed. In some schools there is a desper- 
ate need for a foundation of this type for the capable teachers to build 
on. Do not let this framework limit your teachers; rather let it channel 
them into wide open areas that will challenge them and their students. 
Essential to every frame, there must be the incentive to produce a new 
streamlined custom chassis that will predict the good things to come. 
The teacher should be allowed new approaches and new methods of 
attaining tried and true goals. 

Most school principals do not require this lock step in teaching methods 
within their school. Those principals who do not want this approach are 
to blame for it if they have not provided incentives for their faculty to 
be creative, to be different, to experiment. The necessary frame should 
channel the teacher so that you are sure that the students will achieve 
an understanding of the necessary material in class. 

All too often the difference between an average and a good school is 
what you put over this frame. The poor school doesn’t even have a 
frame. The good school takes the same approach as the automobile 
industry. It makes sure that the frame is good and solid, that all the essen- 
tials are there. Then they experiment with different approaches and 
come up with the times or possibly a little ahead of the times. Has your 
school been creative? Is it in pace with the times or, better still, are you 
a leader with a sleek custom-built model with all the essentials in the 
framework? 








Teachers’ Suggestions for Improving 
Teacher Load 


MONTE S. NORTON 


5 ewe administrators, parents, and others interested in the edu- 
cation of our children and youth need to become aware of the conse- 
quences of heavy teacher loads and inequitable teacher assignments on 
the effectiveness of classroom teaching and teacher morale and welfare. 
Cooperative efforts by both the educator and the layman are essential 
in order that the best possible solutions to existing teacher load problems 
be determined. 

Classroom teachers, administrators and supervisors, parent groups, and edu- 
cation associations have an opportunity to improve the service being rendered 
to children by uniting in constructive efforts toward the equalizing and light- 
ening of teaching load. . . . Good teachers are valuable; they are community 
assets, whose efficiency and well-being should be preserved. Sound policies on 
teaching load will prove to be a community safeguard.! 

Adequate financial support which would enable the schools to employ 
additional staff members and construct better school plants, of course, is 
paramount in the reduction of teacher loads. Even with an ample supply 
of teachers and adequate plant facilities, however, such teacher load 
problems as equalization of the work load, assignment of extra duties, 
scheduling of the school program, administrative management, and many 
others need to be resolved. 

In the attempts to arrive at optimum solutions to existing problems of 
teacher load, it would seem advisable to seek the ideas and suggestions 
from the teachers themselves. The teacher is undoubtedly the one most 
fully aware of the real problems which exist in teacher load. Therefore, 
good practices in personnel administration would demand obtaining 
recommendations from the teaching staff. 

In a recent study of teacher load, one part of the questionnaire sent 
to the 363 teachers participating asked for personal recommendations on 
ways and means for solving present problems of teacher load. The fol- 
lowing discussion deals specifically with the suggestions made by teachers 
for bringing about improved teacher load conditions. Many of the actual 
comments made by the teachers in the study are included. These state- 
ments help point out the effects of heavy teacher load and inequitable 
i Research Division of the National Education Association, “Teaching Load in 1950,” Research 


Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, February, 1951, Washington, D. C., from the foreword by Willard E. 
Givens, p. 4 
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assignments on teacher morale as well as emphasize the many valuable 
ideas of teachers in this important area of education. 


INCREASING STAFF MEMBERS 


Twenty-nine and six-tenths per cent of those teachers making recom- 
mendations for improving teacher load conditions indicated the need for 
additional staff members. Although the employing of more teachers led 
the suggestions in this area by a substantial margin, many teachers 
recommended the employing of monitorial assistants for work in the 
lunch rooms, playgrounds, study halls, and the like. Others indicated the 
need for clerical assistants. In a few instances, teachers suggested the 
addition of special coordinators, supervisors, and other such personnel 
to the school’s staff. A few of the comments by teachers recommending 
an increase in staff membership follow: 


(Music, man teacher) Attempt to show the board of education that more 
teachers are necessary so that every teacher can have a free period for planning 
and research. 

(Science, man teacher) In some cases, classroom load in regard to the 
number of students is great. Extra teachers must be employed. 

(Social studies, man teacher) Increase the school staff to cut down the 
number of pupils from 32-34 to 22-24 per classroom. 

(Home-economics, woman teacher) An ideal situation would be to employ 
an individual to supervise the hall duty, detention hall, etc., and free the 
classroom teacher for work relating to the classes. 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION AND TEACHER LOAD 


Several teachers made recommendations which were concerned with 
the administration of the school. These suggestions dealt with such fac- 
tors of teacher load as the scheduling of classes, the assignment of duties, 
administrative leadership, and personnel relationships. A total of 63 
teachers of the 253 making recommendations suggested ways to improve 
teacher load conditions through improvement of the administration of 
the school. A few statements by teachers follow: 


(English, man teacher) Establish a stable curriculum. Stop the guidance 
counselor's juggling of the curriculum. 

(Music, woman teacher) Support discipline problems and assist in the 
correction of pupil conduct on the part of the principal. 

(Industrial arts, man teacher) 1 believe 1 would let each teacher express 
his or her preference for the activities and teaching area if 1 were the principal. 
If most of these preferences could be met, I would do so. If not, then I think 
I would call in the teachers and by conference see if they would compromise 
enough to be willing to accept the necessary changes. 


SCHEDULING THE SCHOOL’s PROGRAM 
Seventy of the suggestions made by teachers in the study were con- 
cerned with equitable assignments of duties, subjects, and pupils; pro- 
viding free periods to teachers; assigning teachers to teach fewer subjects 
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or to teach in their major fields; and other factors concerned with the 
school’s schedule. Forty teachers, or 15.8 per cent, of those making rec- 
ommendations indicated needed improvement for fair and equal treat- 
ment of all teachers in assigning subjects, extra duties, and pupils. Such 
comments as “Have all teachers teach five subjects,” “Divide the extra 
duties more evenly,” “Make a study of the load,” “Use the Douglass 
formula,” and others were typical in this area. Many teachers mentioned 
the need for a free period each day for preparing for classroom teaching, 
conferences, and other work. Many realized the need for additional staff 
members to make a free period possible. Some complained that their 
free time was usually taken from them by having to fill-in for absent 
teachers or perform other tasks during this time. Some typical comments 
by teachers concerning suggestions for scheduling the school’s program 
follow: 

(Mathematics, man teacher) No attempt has been made in 
schools to equate the teaching load. Many of the teachers have approached 
the principal with reasonable plans, but have been turned down. My plan 
would be simple cooperation with teachers’ committees to work out what they 
thought would be fair and still do the same job. After their recommendation, 
I would apply the Douglass formula for teacher load and attempt an equaliza- 
tion program. 

(Commerce, man teacher) 1 would try to place teachers in their major field 
of preparation and interest. 

(Commerce, woman teacher) There is some inequality in the number of 
classes taught by each teacher. A fairer distribution of pupils per class could 
be arranged in our school. 

(Mathematics, man teacher) The only suggestion I would have would be to 
make sure that each teacher has a full vacant period—in other words, not to 
assign supervision during this hour. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT AND Its IMPROVEMENT 


Eleven and nine-tenths per cent of the teachers who offered recom- 
mendations for improving the teacher load conditions mentioned the 
need for a better school plant. The comment indicating the need for 
more classrooms was dominant. It most instances teachers merely said, 
“Try to get a new building,” or “Try to get more classrooms.” The large 
majority of the teachers reporting felt that other plant facilities were 
satisfactory. For example, no specific suggestions were made for im- 
provement of library facilities, storage space, workrooms, or other plant 
essentials. A few suggestions in this area follow: 

(Mathematics, man teacher) Inadequate number of classrooms is a major 
problem. 

(Commerce, woman teacher) The main problem in our school is that we 
are overcrowded. This will be eliminated in the next several years by the 
construction of a new high-school building. 

(Mathematics, man teacher) To improve teacher load, only one thing can 
help. This community needs a new high school. 
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A Strupy OF THE TEACHER LOAD PROBLEM 


Many teachers suggested that a cooperative study of the problems in- 
volved in teacher load should be made by the school and the community. 
Thirty-nine teachers felt that the problems of teacher load should be 
discussed openly by all persons concerned in order that the basic facts 
involved could be “brought to the front.” It was felt that such study and 
discussion of the problems would be instrumental in the development of 
new thinking in this area; better solutions could be determined. Many 
teachers made general comments in this respect along the line of the 
following: 


(Science, man teacher) Do some intelligent thinking and study on this 
problem and present results. 

(English, woman teacher) Inform the public as far as possible of the 
existing situation via all forms of public communication. 

(Home-economics, woman teacher) Survey the teacher load and present 
problems of most concern for discussion at meetings. Possible solutions should 
be attempted after careful evaluation and thorough study of the situation. 


Other comments called for committee action, organization of the 
school and community for the solutions of the existing problems, and 
informing the community about the effects of excessive teacher load and 
inequitable assignments on the educational program in the school. 


SALARY POLICIES 


Better salary policies which included extra pay for extra duties were 
recommended by 23 of the participating teachers in the study. Most of 
the comments in this area presented the “extra pay for extra duties” or 
“equal pay for equal work” points of view. Sixty-eight and three-tenths 
per cent felt extra pay for extra duty was the best way to handle the 
extracurricular duties while 29.2 per cent favored equal loads without 
extra pay. A typical comment in this respect follows: “Teachers do not 
object to long hours and hard work if they receive adequate pay.” 

Other suggestions by teachers concerning possible solutions to teacher 
load conditions were for the promotion of a more democratic atmosphere 
in the school; better grouping of pupils; increased guidance services in 
the school program; better relationships between the educational organi- 
zations and school administrators; improvement of certain conditions for 
teachers such as improved rest rooms and lounges; and others dealing 
with the length of the school day, length of the school year, or times 
that teachers should be on the job. 

Several teachers made general comments to the effect that there was 
nothing that could be done to improve the teacher load or that the 
administration was doing all that could be done in this respect. Some of 
the statements were in defense of the work of the principal in view of 
inadequate space or that the principal had attempted to employ more 
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teachers but could not do so with the present financial situation. A few 
comments by teachers are quoted: 

(Home-economics, woman teacher) 1 think that, considering the number of 
students in our school, our principal is doing the best job possible in distributing 
the load. 

(Physical education, man teacher) Our situation is horrible, but hardly any- 
thing can be done until a new plant is provided. 


It seems significant to point out that 22.9 per cent of those making 
recommendations for teacher load improvement stated that the teacher 
load in their schools was satisfactory. Most of the statements in this 
regard merely said that “It is satisfactory,” or “The teacher load in this 
school is very reasonable.” Typical comments by teachers in this area are: 

(English, woman teacher) 1 feel that the teacher load situation is one of 
the strongest points of this system. 

(Foreign language, woman teacher) The teacher load is carefully regulated 
by our principal. You can easily see that I am finding my assignment particu- 
larly enjoyable. 

(Social studies, woman teacher) This blank has been good for me. My 
situation totals up to be quite satisfactory. I have nothing to complain about; 
thanks for reminding me. 


The data presented in the foregoing discussion and the comments made 
by teachers concerning improvement of teacher load conditions are 
important for many reasons. It is quite apparent that problems of teacher 
load do exist and that teachers are vitally concerned with such problems. 
Of primary importance is the fact that teachers themselves feel that 
existing problems in this area of education can be solved and are willing 
to share their ideas and suggestions with administrators, parents, and 
other interested persons. A careful study of the recommendations made 
by teachers concerning the solution to problems of teacher load should 
be made by all individuals interested in the education of our children 
and youth. School and community members working together to solve 
the present problems of teacher load will find the fruits of their efforts 
in improved education for all pupils along with increased morale of the 
teaching staff. The improvement of teacher load conditions in schools 
throughout the country is indeed an important project for our nation. 





A Follow-Up Survey of 
High-School Graduates 


GLEN WEAVER 
WILLARD BEAR 


_ — and industrial firms are continually studying their products 
to determine how well those products meet demands. Schools too are 
coming to recognize the need to study their products—former students— 
in an effort better to prepare present and future students to meet demands 
with which they will be confronted after they have completed their for- 
mal education. A state-wide survey of Oregon’s 1954 high-school gradu- 
ates approximately 3% years after they had been graduated from high 
school is reported in this article. 

The follow-up survey was conducted by the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, State Division of Vocational Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals. Data 
were obtained in November 1957 on one-sheet information forms devel- 
oped with the help of an advisory committee from the state principals’ 
association. All Oregon high schools were provided an educational, occu- 
pational, and personal information form for each of their 1954 graduates. 
These forms were of such a nature that requested information could be 
supplied by a member of the family, a friend of the graduate, or the 
graduate himself. No opinions were sought. Special emphasis was placed 
upon securing the highest return possible. The bottom of each informa- 
tion form bore the name of the person supplying the information. The 
class of 1954 was selected because it was believed a high percentage of 
reports could be obtained, yet these graduates would have been out of 
high school long enough to give some indication as to the direction they 
were going. 

Tabulation of sources of the information for this survey showed faculty 
members accounted for 28% of the reports, family members 28%, and 
graduates themselves and friends, the remaining 44%. 


An 84% Return OBTAINED 


Returns on the study were gratifying. Eighty-four per cent, or 11,166, 
of the 13,266 high-school graduates of 1954 were included in the sum- 
mary. Of the 216 high schools in Oregon having graduates, 134 accounted 

Glen Weaver is Supervisor of Occupational Information and Guidance, State 


Department of Education and Willard Bear is Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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for 100% of them. Only five schools with a total of 51 graduates did not 
return their forms. Information has been punched on IBM cards from 
which further studies may be made. 

Among questions for which answers were sought were “How many of 
these graduates are married?” “How much and what kind of education 
was obtained after high school?” “How many are still in the geographic 
area in which they were graduated?” “How many of the boys have com- 
pleted their active military service obligation?” “How many of these 
graduates are employed and what kind of jobs do they have?” and “To 
what extent are married girls working outside the home?” 

In May 1958 each participating high school received a mimeographed 
copy of the state-wide summary figures together with penciled figures 
of their own school and county. This provided opportunity for each 
school to compare its own figures with those of the county and state. 
Later a graphic presentation, by counties, of some key facts gleaned from 
the summary was prepared and distributed. The latter proved much 
more inviting to study and to provoke comparisons and evaluation, be- 
cause visibility of information of all 36 counties for a certain item appeared 
on one page. 


37% ENTERED COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


The survey showed that 37% had attended or were currently attending 
a four-year college or university. This means that, during the 3% year 
period following graduation, a total of 37% of the 1954 graduates had 
entered college or university, regardless of the length each had remained. 
It is believed that nearly all of those who will attend college would have 
entered by that time, although no doubt, a few more may enter later. 
Over one half of those who had entered college had dropped out. 

Twelve per cent had attended or were attending non-degree granting 
educational institutions such as business, vocational, and technical 
schools. Forty-two per cent of the male graduates had completed or 
were in the process of completing their active military service obligation. 
The percentage on this item varied from 20% in one of Oregon’s 36 coun- 
ties to 65% in two other counties. 


64% Hap a “Jos” 


Sixty-four per cent had a “job.” Full-time homemakers not working 
outside the home accounted for just a little over one third of this group. 
Percentages ranged from 47% in one county to 81% in another. A little 
over one-half (52%) of this “job” group were located within the county 
in which they had been graduated! And another nine per cent were 
located in an adjoining county. Clerical type occupations accounted for 
over one fifth of the “jobs” and, other than full-time homemakers, were 
by far the largest group of occupations represented. Sales type occupa- 
tions and lumbering and logging ranked second with seven per cent each. 
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Forty-seven per cent of the female graduates were full-time home- 
makers; that is, married and not working outside the home. Here again 
the percentages by county covered a wide range, from 34% in two dif- 
ferent counties to 75% in another. In the light of facts about women work- 
ers in the nation today, it is reasonable to believe that many of these 1954 
graduates, who are now full-time homemakers, may find themselves 
working outside the home a few years hence. U. S. Department of Labor 
figures show the largest group to be in the 35-44 year age group. 


66% or THE Grats WERE MARRIED 


Thirty-five per cent of the boys and sixty-six per cent of the girls were 
married. Graphic presentation of this information evoked top interest 
and comments from members of groups which have discussed follow-up 
survey results. In no county were there more than 51% of the boys mar- 
ried. Also in no county was there less than 58% of the girls married except 
the one deviate county. Other facts gleaned from the survey summary 
showed the following: (1) number of children ranged from none to four; 
(2) 32 girls and 14 boys were separated; (3) 93 girls and 45 boys were 
divorced; (4) 45 graduates had died; and (5) five graduates were in a 
penal institution. 


SUMMARY 


Schools, like business and industry, are coming to recognize the need 
of finding what happens to their product—former students. A state-wide 


survey of the 13,266 high-school graduates of 1954 in Oregon conducted 
in November 1957 accounted for 84% of them. Of the 216 high schools 
having graduates, 134 accounted for 100% of them. It was found that 37% 
during this 3% year period had entered a four-year college or university. 
This included those who had remained less than a year as well as those 
who had completed three years. Another 12% had attended or were at- 
tending non-degree granting educational institutions such as business, 
vocational, and technical schools. Active military service had been com- 
pleted or was in the process of being completed by 42% of the male 
graduates. Sixty-four per cent of Oregon’s 1954 graduates had a “job.” 
About one third of this group were full-time homemakers, and another 
one fifth were in clerical type occupations. A little over one half (52%) 
of the “job” group were located in the county in which they had gradu- 
ated and another nine per cent were located in an adjoining county. 
Thirty-five per cent of the boys and 66% of the girls were married. Forty- 
seven per cent of the female graduates were full-time homemakers. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Among the conclusions indicated by the study, there were: 
1. The findings confirmed results of other studies showing that ap- 
proximately 37% of Oregon high-school graduates enter degree 
granting institutions. 
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The fact that about one half (51%) of Oregon high-school graduates 
are not presently entering either degree or non-degree programs of 
advanced learning vividly points up the need for: 
(a) Strong secondary-school programs of a terminal nature, 
including vocational 
(b) A need to provide additional opportunities for non- 
professional or non-degree programs. 
Results of the study point up the need for maintaining a balanced 
curriculum which will serve the needs of youth entering many dif- 
ferent walks of life. Of the 37% who had entered college or univer- 
sity, more than half had dropped out. 
The fact that nearly one half (48%) of the “job” group were, after 
3% years, located outside the county in which they had graduated 
raises a serious question concerning the often heard contention that 
the curriculum should be keyed closely to local life and employ- 
ment opportunities. The results indicate that there needs to be 
emphasis upon preparation for vocational opportunities available 
generally as well as locally. 





A NEW PUBLICATION FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


‘io Project on the Acedemically Talented Student of the NEA has recently 
published a new book on the academically talented students. This book of 224 
pages, entitled Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student, has been prepared under the direction of Dr. Charles 
E. Bish, Director of the Project, with the cooperation of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


This publication on administrative procedures for inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a program of education will aid administrators in finding ways and means 
to establish educational opportunities that will bring a fuller development of 
our academically talented youth. The desired outcome will ultimately make 
and keep our nation strong and effect a national condition that will bring to 


all people a higher standard of life and well being. 


Copies of this publication can be secured from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
at $1.25 per copy with the following discount on quantity order: 2-9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per cent. 





A Follow-Up Study on Students 
Who Drop Out of High School 


VIRGIL MURK 


V a we see the many youths who annually turn their backs to 
school buildings that cost millions, to teachers who have invested a large 
part of their lives in their profession and on educational materials 
superior to those which have been available at any other time, educators 
and communities have reason for concern. 

Next to the family, the school has one of the greatest influences upon 
children. This fact places a grave responsibility on educators and on the 
educational setting for meeting the variety of needs demonstrated by 
school-age children. When .he high-school graduate receives his diploma, 
a mark of success, we may assume that many of his needs are met. 
The concern of this study on students who withdraw from school is that 
their fullest capacities are not being realized. 

The seriousness of pupils dropping out is well recognized by school 
personnel. This is evidenced by the literature which relates previous 
research studies on the dropout problem. These studies have been help- 
ful in pointing out the importance of the emotional factor in understand- 
ing these youth. They have also shown the necessity of every community 
mobilizing its own resources to deal more effectively with this problem. 

The present study was conducted in order to learn what these boys and 
girls disliked about school, what subjects they found most helpful, and to 
go beyond causative factors by learning what happened to them after 
withdrawal. It also explored data on types of jobs located, the length of 
time on the job, number of jobs held, and the subsequent feelings of 
students about having left school. 

The setting for this study was DeKalb High School, DeKalb, Illinois, 
which at the time was a four-year secondary institution. DeKalb is an 
agricultural-industrial-university city sixty miles west of Chicago. The 
population of this community is 15,000 and the annual high-school 
enrollment was around 800 students. There are no racial minority groups 
in this city. 

The students defined as dropouts are those who voluntarily withdrew 
from school prior to graduation. A questionnaire was mailed to each 
former student who had withdrawn during the two academic years 
1956-7 and 1957-8. This was an attempt to learn the feelings, opinions, 

Virgil Murk is an Instructor in the Graduate School of Social Work, Syracuse 
University; home address is 214 Dorchester Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 
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and work history of these youth. School records were available for 
academic data, family background, and other factual information. 

Included in this study are 72 children who did not subsequently return 
to school elsewhere. Forty were girls and 32 were boys. The annual 
dropout rate was 4.42 per cent. Of the dropouts, 68 per cent occurred 
during grades ten and eleven, of which 44 per cent left during the 
pupils’ sixteenth year, the minimum legal age for withdrawal. Sixty- 
three per cent of these youth had intelligent quotient scores of 90 or 
above, indicating that the majority had the mental ability to perform 
academic schoolwork satisfactorily. The girls, on the average, received 
somewhat higher intelligent quotient scores than the boys. The girls also 
tended to be more successful academically than the boys, receiving more 
high grades and fewer failing grades. 

At least 70 per cent of these pupils were from homes where the bread- 
winner was in an unskilled job. Breadwinners in the remainder of 
families were in semi-skilled occupations. Whether this is a question of 
lower familial aspirations is a matter for further thought. 

Since it was found that only 13 per cent of them were educated exclu- 
sively in the DeKalb Public Schools, it appears that those who drop out 
are predominantly in somewhat mobile families. This lack of continuity 
in their lives may have been a factor in their inability to make a satis- 
factory school adjustment. 

Sixty-eight of these 72 former pupils were located. Of these, 28 re- 
turned questionnaires with sufficient information for study. The principal 
reasons for withdrawal expressed by the girls appeared in the following 
order: dislike of school, marriage, failing grades, and employment. For 
the boys, the paramount reason given was to obtain a job. Further fre- 
quent reasons given by the boys were their dislike of school and their 
failing grades. These findings are similar to those of studies conducted 
elsewhere. 

The girls tended to be more open and specific about their reasons for 
disliking school and showed more concern about relationships with 
other people. This was illustrated by such responses as: “clannishness 
of other pupils,” “dislike of teachers,” “I could not make the right kind of 
friends,” “I felt I was not learning,” “You need to be rich to have 
friends,” and “Students should be taught to respect teachers and other 
students.” 

As to those courses that were or might be most helpful, the girls’ pref- 
erences were as follows: homemaking, business subjects, English, and 
mathematics. The boys felt their most helpful courses were: industrial 
arts, mathematics, English, and social studies. It is significant that these 
youth who had withdrawn from school did express an interest in English 
and mathematics—academic studies, rather than entirely in the vocational 
areas. Could this be a local characteristic due to the efforts of the 
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DeKalb High School staff to provide homogeneous groupings in these 
classes? Could more individualization in grouping make it possible for 
such youth to achieve a higher degree of satisfaction in other academic 
areas? 

Of the boys who reported on the time required to obtain a job, all 
were employed within a month. The girls, as a rule, either required or 
took a longer period of time to find employment. Types of employment 
naturally included those jobs requiring a minimum of education, such 
as factory work, waitress, sales work, and laborer. On the whole, the 
girls made fewer job changes. In regard to their feeling for having with- 
drawn, most of the boys said they would like to have continued their 
schooling, while most of the girls expressed no regret about their decision 
to leave. 

The process of helping pupils with adjustment problems can never 
begin too early. School personnel should reach out to neighborhood 
groups encouraging a climate in which youth may develop free from 
those pressures that hinder optimum school growth. Efforts must be 
made to help the primary-school child alleviate early problems. Some of 
these problems, if left unaided, will result in the pupil later withdrawing 
from school or possibly in other even more serious problems. Services 
beyond those provided by the classroom teacher, such as guidance per- 
sonnel, are important in making early diagnosis. Programs could be 
devised to give these pupils some much needed social recongnition 
which, the literature tells us, is insufficiently provided by present extra- 
curricular activities. Remedial programs based on their abilities and 
interests are needed. Parents can be helped to realize that a child’s cur- 
riculum must be related to his goals, which, in turn, are influenced by 
home environment, school stimulation, abilities, and interests. The work- 
study program seems important as evidenced by those pupils who leave 
for employment purposes. Vocational education appears important as 
evidenced by those who express a need for courses in this area. 

The core resource of help should be centered in the pupil-personnel 
department. The use of the staff conference for gaining knowledge about 
and insight into individual cases can do much to foster understanding 
and muster interest in the potential dropout pupil and methods of helping 
him deal with his maladjustment. From a well-developed cumulative 
record, staff can gain valuable knowledge about a pupil's total experi- 
ences. Intensive counseling to increase self-understanding will help these 
youth know the meaning of their handicaps and achievements. However, 
only the classroom teacher can provide the friendly humanized instruc- 
tion to pave the way for these boys and girls to experience success com- 
mensurate with their capacities. 











Policies and Strategy for Strengthening 
the Curriculum 


RALPH W. TYLER 


, Conference was convened by Paul R. Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Ralph W. Tyler of the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, and was supported by a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The fifteen invited participants included five 
outstanding laymen, five well-known scientists and scholars, and five 
persons more directly concerned with the guidance and direction of 
public education. In the invitations sent to the conferees the following 
statement of the problem was made: 


BACKGROUND 


“The current national concern with excellence in American education brings 
clearly to attention the importance of developing the best possible curriculum 
in American public schools. Many individuals, groups, and organizations are 
ready to work on the problem. However, it is becoming apparent that a sound, 
concerted effort to improve the school curriculum cannot be undertaken until 
several critical issues are resolved; namely: 

“1. How can the public-school curriculum adequately represent the national 
interest in the objectives, the content, and the character of education, and at 
the same time reflect the special needs and interests of the state and of the 
local community? Can a proper division of activities, of responsibility and of 
authority be outlined to serve as a basis for efforts at improvement? 

“2. There are many groups now seeking to rebuild the public-school cur- 
riculum. Which ones should be encouraged, and what is the proper division of 
labor among them? This involves such questions as: To what extent should 
the curriculum be shaped by the aspirations and desires of the general public, 
on the one hand, and by the best thought of contemporary scholars and 
scientists, on the other? What are the roles of the teacher, the parent, the 
school supervisor, the professor of education, the psychologist, the sociologist, 
and the philosopher in the development of the curriculum? 

“3. What is an effective strategy for moving ahead on the task of curriculum 
improvement? What steps can be taken and what procedures can be followed 
that are likely to develop a more adequate public-school curriculum? 

“Progress in resolving these issues can be made through serious discussion 
and deliberation by thoughtful, informed, and public-spirited citizens. We 
believe that this Conference can open the way for intelligent and widespread 
efforts at curriculum improvement.” 


Ralph W. Tyler is Director of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Inc., 202 Junipero Serra, Stanford, California. 
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ORIENTATION 


These questions served as the initial stimuli for spirited discussion 
which continued through six sessions. The first phase served as an orien- 
tation, clarifying the particular interests and concerns of the conferees. 
They recognized that teaching and learning in the American public 
schools are influenced by several important factors, such as the quality 
of the teachers and the size and wealth of the community. However, it 
was felt that this Conference could not deal with all factors, but was 
primarily concerned with what is taught and how it is organized and 
developed. It was also pointed out that the curriculum is established, 
maintained, and changed through a complex process involving both 
laymen and educational groups. At its best, this process is one in which 
the legally constituted boards of education depend for guidance on those 
who have some special and expert knowledge. At its worst, when pres- 
sure groups influence curriculum decisions without careful examination 
of the total responsibility of the school, or when steps are taken or not 
taken on the basis of the limited outlook of individual school board mem- 
bers, the curriculum is likely to fall far short of the best aims and content 
for the schools. 

A Nationat CurrIicuLUM 

In the early discussion, the term “national curriculum” was sometimes 
used in contrast to a curriculum concerned only with the interests of the 
state or community. The conferees found this term ambiguous and con- 
fusing and decided not to use it. They all agreed that the right of an 
individual child to learn is universal and should not be limited by the 
accident of birth or residence, but the Conference did not recommend 
any fundamental change in the locus of responsibility for control of the 
curriculum nor in the way in which the decision-making process operates. 
The conferees believed that the development of a more universal outlook 
in curriculum content in contrast to a parochial view could be better 
brought about through greater public understanding and persuasion 
rather than by changes in the locus and methods of control. 

The Conference agreed that the American public-school curriculum 
needs strengthening. As Mr. Schultz put it, “Since Sputnik, the spotlight 
has been focussed on education and we have become more conscious of 
the great importance of the schools in achieving our national as well 
as our personal objectives. No matter how effective our present educa- 
tional program is, we are needing and demanding still greater achieve- 
ments. So much is expected of the schools that the curriculum has been 
very widely extended.” The Conference agreed that the schools could 
not undertake every educational job that some person or group recom- 
mends. One of the ways to strengthen the curriculum is to select the 
most important educational tasks which the school is best able to achieve 
and to focus the curriculum on these tasks. In this connection Commis- 
sioner Holden commented: 
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“The school curriculum today is being shaped partly by the efforts of 
well-intentioned groups with axes to grind, promoting such tasks for the 
school as conservation education, driver education, and the like. Recent 
events have stepped up these pressures. It seems likely that these pres- 
sures will not result in sound improvements in the curriculum, but rather 
in demoralization of the process of careful study and planning of the 
curriculum.” 

Mr. Toy said: “Improvement of the curriculum will take place only 
when laymen take more interest in their schools and have better knowl- 
edge of them. The National Citizens Council has found that study groups 
in which citizens participate can raise the level of public understanding 
of the schools and can stimulate action for improvement.” 

Another weakness the Conference noted in the present situation is the 
delegation of much of curriculum planning to committees of teachers 
who do not have access to the scholars and scientists who can bring im- 
portant areas of expert knowledge to bear on the development of courses 
and programs. Mr. Quillen recalled the influence of the Committee of 
Ten at the turn of the century when professors from colleges and uni- 
versities and high-school teachers and principals worked together to out- 
line the high-school curriculum of that day. Following the agreements on 
outlines, professors and teachers together prepared textbooks and other 
instructional materials to be used in the curriculum. Unfortunately, 
between 1910 and 1920, scholars and scientists in the universities became 
engrossed in other problems and few have since worked with school 
faculties on curriculum problems. Mr. Dodds pointed out that cur- 
riculum planning and the development of instructional materials require 
the special knowledge of scholars and scientists as well as the experience 
and understanding of school faculties. The college and university people 
need to be brought back into joint efforts with school personnel in plan- 
ning and developing the curriculum. 

In this connection Mr. Hanna referred to his article in the Nation’s 
Schools, September 1958, entitled “Design for a National Curriculum.” 
He said that we need to agree on a curriculum design that will at least 
expose all children to a common set of values and a common fund of 
knowledge. Our education should prepare us to hold in common a belief 
in democratic ideals. Our survival as a free people requires our under- 
standing of the most significant generalizations from the frontiers of 
knowledge. A curriculum locally conceived and developed by the indi- 
vidual teacher cannot adequately meet national needs. Hence, he pro- 
posed a voluntary, nongovernmental attack on the development of a 
curriculum and materials that could be of use to all schools. The plan 
initially involves establishing a temporary curriculum center on the staff 
of which would be ten curriculum fellows, five laymen, and fifteen 
scholars and scientists. This center would develop in its first year a series 
of papers to serve as a basis for wide discussion by educators and laymen. 
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In the second year, a revised and more comprehensive set of proposals 
would be prepared and discussed widely. Then consideration could be 
given to the establishment of a permanent center, or several such centers, 
for the study, identification, and experiment with the generalizations 
needed by all children and youth. Out of such continuing effort might 
come proposals and curriculum models for the consideration of the local 
school authorities. He argued that such a cooperative attack would be far 
more adequate than the work of an individual or several individuals 
working in isolation from each other. 

Mr. Hanna’s proposal provoked extensive discussion. The conferees 
strongly favored joint efforts by school and college groups to rebuild the 
curriculum. Some thought the establishment of a number of such groups 
would be better than a single permanent center. This would provide op- 
portunity for a variety of ideas to be tried out and would also permit 
such groups and centers to influence the education of teachers so that 
they would be better prepared to work with new curriculum designs, 
content, and materials. 

This discussion was summarized by Mr. Chase, who said: “We have 
identified both the common agreements and the issues which divide us. 
There is agreement on the need to speed up the quality of American edu- 
cation, on the need for continuing study of content and organization, on 
the need for more rigorous selection of content, and the need for some 
guidance available to the people who make decisions community by 
community. 

“We disagree on how to provide the guidance. Some seem to prefer 
a single national design for the curriculum, while others prefer to seek a 
variety of imaginative solutions tested out through research. Some would 
prefer a single center where all these curriculum tasks would be under- 
taken, while others would like to see the decentralization with various 
tasks undertaken by various groups. Some would prefer a joint effort of 
schools, organizations, universities, and other bodies, while others believe 
that each institution has certain functions which it can do best. I believe, 
for example, that universities have a unique function of obtaining and 
organizing knowledge. This they can do better than other institutions, 
but they perform badly as enunciators of policy which lay citizens are 
better able to do.” 

Mr. DuShane suggested that a pilot effort was already under way which 
was achieving excellent results. “This is the Physical Science Study Group 
centered at Massachusetts Institute of Technology and supported by the 
National Science Foundation. This study group includes eminent physi- 
cists, distinguished high-school teachers, and others who know a good 
deal about teaching and learning. They are completely rebuilding the 
high-school physics curriculum. A second study group for the mathe- 
matics curriculum has been established at Yale. These projects indicate 
that great values can come from study groups of this sort.” 
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Strupy Groups 


This discussion led to the first recommendation of the Conference, a 
recommendation which was unanimously adopted. 

1. There should be established immediately study groups for the re- 
definition of objectives, content, and organization of the public-school 
curriculum and for the development and experimentation with instruc- 
tional materials for the courses thus designed. There should be at least 
two study groups in each subject so as to encourage original thinking and 
efforts rather than to restrict exploration and experimentation to a sin- 
gle plan. 

Each study group should be composed of school teachers and college 
or university professors. The study groups might also include super- 
visors, administrators, and persons from schools of education who could 
bring particular kinds of competence, experience, or ideas helpful to the 
study undertaken. The probable priority in the establishment of study 
groups is: (1) social studies, (2) English, (3) biology, (4) others. The 
Physical Science Study Group centered at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Mathematics Study Group centered at Yale are 
already under way with support from the National Science Foundation. 
In the case of mathematics, the group is concerned with the subject both 
in elementary school and high school. Where possible, each study group 
should work on the curriculum from the earliest introduction of the sub- 
ject on through high school. 

A second unanimous recommendation of the Conference was closely 
related to the first. 


2. There should be established one or more study groups on problems 
of organization of the curriculum as a whole, its sequence and grade 
placement, the relations among the several subjects, and the conditions 
required for stimulating and guiding effective learning. Whereas the 
primary concerns of study groups recommended in No. | are the develop- 
ment of course objectives, outlines of content and instructional materials 
for a separate strand of the school curriculum, the primary tasks of the 
study groups recommended in No. 2 are to work on ways of relating 
effectively the several subjects, and ways of achieving a truly sequential 
organization. Since these questions would involve both subject experts 
and psychologists, it seemed appropriate also to ask these groups to 
investigate conditions for effective learning of curriculum tasks. 

The purposes of these two recommendations are (1) to bring together 
again scholars and scientists and school people to make use of their 
special knowledge and experience in curriculum planning, (2) to establish 
a means for investigation, experimentation, and evaluation of curriculum 
ideas, materials, and practices so that they can be tried out in schools 
and revised and improved on the basis of the results from trials, (3) to 
establish multiple centers so as to prevent any monopoly of curriculum 
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thinking and to encourage several independent lines of thought and effort 
whose relative values can be discovered by experimentation and appraisal. 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


The third recommendation of the Conference was not unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Conant opposed it and Mr. Toy was not present when the 
vote was taken. This recommendation was directed toward the difficulties 
encountered by lay boards of education and citizens generally in getting 
wise guidance on current educational issues where so many special 
interest groups are involved. Several lay members of the Conference 
said that they were keenly aware that today most of the articulate groups 
seeking to give leadership to education were groups with only a partial 
or limited view of the total situation. The conferees who are directly 
involved in the administration of public schools also spoke in support of 
the establishment of a commission of respected, public-spirited citizens 
who would study the current educational situation and make recommen- 
dations regarding policies and actions for boards of education which 
would be recognized as a more objective and impartial view than any 
currently available. 

Mr. Buck expressed the majority view when he said: “We greatly need 
at this time a commission which would study the American public-school 
curriculum, and would report to the public on (1) how the present 
curriculum came to be, (2) its scope, that is, what the schools can and 
should do and what they should not attempt, (3) what the basic aims of 
the public school should be, in an exposition which would clarify the 
conflicting alternative aims, (4) what the functions of the major schools 
subjects are, for example, what is history as a subject of study in the 
school, (5) methods of instruction, including the role of textbooks and 
other instructional materials.” 

Mr. Buck's suggestion led to a lengthy discussion and to considerable 
debate. Most of the conferees said that a careful study and report by a 
curriculum commission which would stand or fall on its own merits would 
have important values at this time. Particularly is there need for strong 
statements on the real priorities in education which schools must recog- 
nize. In response to the discussion Mr. Hazard introduced the following 
resolution: 

“We recommend an Advisory Committee of persons, non-representative 
of any organization and chosen by the donor of the required funds, to 
study the history and status of curriculum in the public-school systems of 
the United States and to report and publish its conclusions as to the 
curriculum, priorities, and means most effective to implement such cur- 
riculum and priorities in the public schools, to the end that the common 
knowledge and the common values conducive to individual freedom, 
competence, and development may be disclosed for selection by indi- 
vidual public-school communities. 
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“The tenure of the committee should be two years of full-time work 
unless the committee should find that its report can be released within 
a shorter period of time.” 

In the discussion of this resolution several strongly worded points of 
view were expressed Mr. Carr stated: “There is a crying need for 
national leadership in education, for a more vigorous approach to a 
national program of American education. We need a commission to study 
and recommend priorities in education. The crux of the issue is to find 
some means for selecting members of the commission. They should be 
good people, competent people, public-spirited, respected, and people 
who would not stir up hostilities which would defeat the purpose.” 

Mr. Shayon strongly endorsed a national commission which would work 
full time in continuing contact with the study groups previously recom- 
mended. The commission should be imaginative and bold in its recom- 
mendations so as to attract adequate public attention. He thought the 
commission should be a permanent one with a changing membership. 

Mr. Chase did not think full-time membership on the commission was 
necessary. The commission should have a full-time technical staff, but 
he would not like to see the commission members themselves involved in 
details of the curriculum. Furthermore, though he supported the recom- 
mendation, he did not give the commission as much emphasis as some of 
the others. Mr. Chase said that there was already public pressure from 
lay groups and the schools were responding without adequate guidance 
from those with professional competence. Hence, he believed that the 
study groups recommended were more urgently needed than the com- 
mission. 

Mr. French presented an itemized list of his reasons for supporting the 
creation of a commission. He said: 

i came to this meeting believing that: 

1. The statements of objectives and purposes for American education which 
have been developed over the last fifty years are consistent with each other, 
sound and generally accepted by lay leaders and schools. 

2. The existing curriculum, particularly in the high school, is not an effective 
instrument for achieving them. 

3. The least effective part of this program is that required of all students in 
the high school which must be what we are depending upon if these 
purposes and objectives are to be achieved with all youth. 

4. This required element of the curriculum is “the soft underbelly” of the 
existing program and needs most to be improved in both content and 
method. 

5. Many school communities’ staffs and laymen are not as competent as they 
should be—and can become—to do this reconstruction nor do they fully 
sense the urgency. 

6. The American public at large, however, recognizes the need to raise up a 

generation better able to work together effectively toward the solution of 

world and national problems than they will be unless they possess in com- 
mon broad understandings, attitudes, and competencies which can be 
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strengthened through a better planned program of required education, and 

The need is urgent and immediate and a “clear and present danger” exists. 
So I hoped that this group could agree to suggest the launching of an organ- 
ized nation-wide effort designed to help local school communities work more 
diligently and effectively on this curricular problem because through such a 
movement: 

1. The importance of such local efforts to realize more completely the gen- 
erally accepted objectives and purposes of American education can be 
forcefully and repeatedly brought to the attention of the local schools’ lay 
and professional leaders. 

They will come to see more clearly that the school staff and lay leaders 
must come to accept common purposes if agreement on curricular changes 
is to be achieved. 

They will become better acquainted with the processes by which these 
agreements can best be built. 

They will learn about ways of evaluating the existing programs in the light 
of their accepted purposes. 

The schools’ staffs will develop a feeling of confidence that the local com- 
munity wants them to take the lead in developing a better curriculum. 
They will become better acquainted with ideas and plans which have been 
proposed and/or used tae ae so they can make more intelligent choices 
of what is to be proposed for use in each local community, and 

The improvement of the local schools’ curriculum will thus be stepped up 
to the optimum rate. 

At the conclusion of this meeting I am encouraged by such measure of 
agreement as has been evident in our discussions to hope that the Fund or 
some other nationally organized educational group, with or without further 
sanction from this or any other group, will launch without delay such a move- 
ment and thus stimulate, guide, and accelerate the process of curriculum 
improvement now sporadically and haltingly limping along at too slow a rate. 

Mrs. Bingham said that she recognized the need for strengthening the 
curriculum and for bringing the university scholars back into the work 
of curriculum development. She was not sure, however, how far down in 
the grades the examination should go. The primary grades are a special 
problem and she was not clear what help the scholar could give at that 
level. She strongly endorsed the proposal for a national commission 
which would study and report on the history of our present curriculum 
(how it came to be) and which would recommend priorities (what the 
schools should do and what they should not attempt) and would explain 
and clarify the basic aims of public education. However, she was doubt- 
ful about the commission dealing with curriculum content or method. 
This should be left to the study groups, although the commission should 
seek to assess the scholar’s recommendations. She also said that the 
commission would have to be part-time to get the kind of people needed 
to serve on it. 

Mr. Roberts felt very strongly the need for a commission for he finds 
great confusion over education as a matter of national concern. Lay 
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boards feel inadequate in their knowledge and judgment and would 
welcome the recommendations of a good commission. 

Mr. Fischer analyzed the situation as follows: 

“There is growing awareness of the need to improve American educa- 
tion, particularly the common core of the curriculum. Three alternatives 
have been proposed. The first is a Federal educational system, which is 
wholly unacceptable. The second is to get along with the present structure 
and procedures, and this, too, is inadequate to meet the needs. The third 
is to maintain the present educational structure, but to get national leader- 
ship for guidance in making wise decisions. This leadership wouid include 
the study groups giving help on the design and content of the curriculum 
and on instructional materials and procedures, and the commission to 
deal with priorities and overriding needs. This third course of action 
seems most likely to succeed.” 

Mr. Holden said that, of the several proposals made, the one most 
urgently needed and least likely to come about without strong and con- 
certed effort is the commission to deal with priorities and other overriding 
matters. The legally constituted bodies at local and state community 
levels which are responsible for decisions do not have the people and the 
resources to make adequate studies to provide a basis for wise decisions. 
To serve this purpose a commission would be very helpful. 

Mr. Buck, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Dushane, and Mr. Schultz endorsed the 
commission proposal and saw it as a way of helping local school boards 
to gain perspective and understanding to guide their decisions. 

Mr. Conant, however, opposed the recommendation of a national com- 
mission. He said: “I don’t think there is any clear and present danger 
which requires any single body to issue pronouncements. The competition 
among study groups would provide more than one point of view for 
school boards to consider. The layman needs education on diversity 
because there is so much in the air today about a national curriculum 
which might lead to a single pattern of education rather than the many 
diverse patterns which we now have. I strongly dissent from the idea of 
any national commission. In place of a single body looking at the school 
curriculum, we should have a number of universities looking at it inde- 
. pendently.” 

Mr. Hazard said that Mr. Conant had pointed out the possible dangers 
of a commission, but he felt the need was so great that the idea was 
worth a try. The majority of the conferees agreed with Mr. Hazard. 

After approving these three recommendations, the participants asked 
the conveners of the Conference to prepare a report of the discussions, 
and to present the recommendations to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, which supported the Conference. It was also suggested that 
reports of the Conference be made available for any and all of those who 
wished to prepare articles for publication about the Conference. 
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The members of the Conference were: 


Participants 

Mary Bingham, Vice President, Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 

Paul H. Buck, Pforzheimer University Professor and Director of Libraries, 
Harvard University 

William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Education Association 

Francis S. Chase, Professor and Chairman, Department of Education, Dean, 
Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago 

James B. Conant, President Emeritus, Harvard University 

John W. Dodds, Professor of English, Stanford University 

Graham P. DuShane, Editor, Science 

John H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore Public Schools 

Will French, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Leland Hazard, Director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Ora H. Roberts, Jr., Prosecuting Attorney, Vanderburgh County, Indiana 

Theodore W. Schultz, Chairman, Department of Economics, University of 
Chicago 

Robert Lewis Shayon, Contributor to TV, Radio, Saturday Review 

Henry Toy, Jr., President, National Citizens Council for Better Schools 


Conveners and Observers 

Clarence Henry Faust, Vice President, The Ford Foundation 

Paul R. Hanna, Lee Jacks Professor of Child Education, Stanford University 

I. James Quillen, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences 














Curriculum Improvement Through 
Action Research 


OLIN C. WEBB 
SALLILU CRAWFORD 


oo Senior High School, the oldest high school in Dade County 
and one of the largest in the south, turned the spotlight on itself in 
September 1958. In the past six years the enrollment had increased 
55%, and 3,387 students were being taught in a building originally de- 
signed for 2,200. The principal and faculty of 144 decided to begin an 
intensive study of the curriculum and school procedures to pinpoint the 
major curriculum problems, and to launch an effective program of self- 
improvement. 

The faculty agreed to meet every Tuesday afternoon for one semester 
from 3:30 until 5:30 to study the strong and weak points of the present 
curriculum and instructional program and to undertake steps for improve- 
ments in the determined problem areas. 

Because of the current tremendous stress placed upon curriculum 
improvement in the academic subjects, four main areas of study were 
chosen: English, mathematics, science, and social studies, with each 
faculty member serving in one of these subject area groups. A steering 
committee consisting of the deans, curriculum assistant, heads of depart- 
ments, several key teachers, and parent and student representatives was 
named by the principal. Dr. Herbert Wey, of the University of Miami, 
acted as consultant of the study. 

It was soon discovered that the four committees were too large to work 
on the various problems; therefore, it was decided that each of the four 
subject areas would be divided into sub-committees to work out various 
improvements. After the sub-committees were organized with chairmen 
and recorders they began their studies: (1) to determine the present 
status of the problem area, (2) to undertake improvement, (3) to evaluate 
the program, and (4) to suggest recommendations for future study and 
improvement. The work began with a careful analysis of all data con- 
cerning the pupil population and with a revision of the school’s philosophy 
in keeping with the needs of the pupils. 

Miami High had recently set up special classes for college bound, 
gifted, and retarded students and there was a definite need for building 
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separate course outlines for the special sections. Therefore, each of the 
four major areas decided to have as one of its improvement projects the 
development or revision of course outlines. Thus one sub-committee of 
each major area developed courses of study which were constructed 
according to these headings: (1) Objectives of Subject; (2) Units To Be 
Studied; (3) Techniques To Be Used in Teaching; (4) Activities for 
Students (including provisions for caring for individual differences) ; 
(5) Special Work Required of Students; (6) Means of Evaluation; and 
(7) Materials Used. 

In addition to course outlines, each major area decided to work on 
specific problems arising in its field. The English group had sub-com- 
mittees working on: (1) oral grammar and listening; (2) the foreign 
student in the language arts program. The mathematics group chose: 
(1) improvement of guidance and placement of tenth-grade students; 
(2) making record keeping easier and more efficient. The science group 
work on (1) individual experimentation and acquisition of necessary 
materials; (2) enriching the field of science, and (3) relation between 
reading ability and science achievement. The social studies group con- 
centrated their efforts on (1) better use of the library, and (2) a study 
of better use of the guidance services by the classroom teacher. After an 
intensive study of the literature, the information concerning pupils 
including their needs and problems, definite recommendations were set 
up for meeting the current challenges and steps were taken to bring about 
improvement. This is where this study differs from most. Usually a school 
spends a year determining student needs, building a philosophy, deter- 
mining strengths and weaknesses, and making recommendations for 
improvement. Too often nothing is done about the recommendations. 
Although some time was spent on reviewing needs of students and the 
school philosophy and determining weaknesses, the major part of the 
study was spent working on school improvements through a series of 
cooperative action research projects which followed the pattern of (1) 
determining the present status, (2) taking steps to improve the present 
status, and (3) evaluation to see if improvement resulted. The following 
brief description of these projects are given in hopes that other schools 
with similar problems might profit from our experience. 


OraL CoMMUNICATION 

As the English area group worked its way through a critical examina- 
tion of present practices and needs, it became increasingly evident that 
a need existed for a school-wide program to improve oral communication 
and listening. There seemed to be little carry-over in these areas from the 
language arts program to other areas; students were often inarticulate or 
unable to express themselves clearly, and students had learned how to 
insulate themselves from everything that was not particularly interesting 
to them. The committee decided to work on the most basic items in a 
concentrated school-wide program to be stressed in all subject areas. 
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The sub-committee on Oral Communication discussed the most obvious 
errors in speaking with English classes and called into conference a group 
of students who contributed observations on the general status of oral 
communication both in and out of school. From these discussions, six 
major areas of improvement were chosen, and plans were made to enlist 
the aid of all of the faculty in the stress to be placed on improving speech. 
Standards were mimeographed and distributed to each faculty member 
and each student. The Times, Miami High’s newspaper, carried feature 
articles and cartoons, the student council made reports to each home 
room, catch phrases were given over the public address system, and were 
written on the boards in each room. 

To give the project definite direction and to concentrate the efforts of 
the entire school on several major weaknesses, a list of specific errors in 
speech were distributed to each faculty member. Audibility was the first 
beachhead at which aim was taken. Students were asked to stand and 
face the class to recite. Recitations in complete sentences were stressed 
the second week and examples of common errors were listed. Common 
grammar blunders, such as double negatives, subject-verb disagreement, 
errors in pronoun choice were the next target. Trite expressions and 
slang, such as “guy” and “coo,” were also under fire. Opportunities for 
more oral expression were emphasized and also student criticism of oral 
expression. 

The listening program was implemented by a student evaluation dis- 
tributed and checked in all English classes. Traits of good listeners were 
discussed in each class, quick quizzes on public address announcements 
or class discussions were given. 

At the end of the concentrated effort a subjective evaluation sheet on 
the results of the drive to improve oral English and listening were 
checked by the faculty who, as a whole, expressed the belief that the 
school-wide emphasis on the improvement of a list of specific errors had 
brought good results. They reported that students corrected each other 
and were more aware of poor grammar. Habits of audible reciting had 
become customary and students had liked the improvement in listening 
which this made possible. The improvement made in this area alone was 
worth the effort put forth on the entire study. 


FOREIGN STUDENT IN THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The committee made a survey through the English classes and home 
rooms asking teachers to evaluate their students’ ability to speak and 
understand English. It was found that the 255 foreign-born students, the 
greater number of whom were Spanish-speaking, represented an increase 
of 65% during the past six years. 

The committee, wishing to draw the students concerned into participa- 
tion and to avail itself of the students’ thinking, asked a cross-section of 
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the foreign-born students to write criticisms or recommendations to 
improve the program, to facilitate their progress, and to eliminate many 
of the difficulties in their classes. They wrote in their native tongue and 
a translator interpreted their answers. 

As a result of this survey the following recommendations were made: 
(1) a specialized (bilingual) teacher should be employed to take charge 
of adjustment classes; (2) a two-hour block (replacing the regular 
English class) should be planned with some enrichment subject, such as 
simplified history in story form, including the lives of our national heroes; 
(3) both elementary and intermediate classes should be organized from 
the results of the proficiency test; (4) a simplified version of the school 
handbook should be printed in Spanish; (5) textbooks and instructional 
aids, including tape recorders, record players, and records should be 
provided; and (6) a compilation of general terms used in class should 
be duplicated in Spanish and issued to each student at the time of regis- 
tration. The group also recommended that non-English speaking students 
should pay tuition. 

The handbook, letters to parents, and general terms sheets were im- 
mediately translated and progress reports in Spanish were sent to parents. 
This has already resulted in improvement, but a final evaluation of this 
project is still a year off, because many of these recommendations cannot 
be carried out until the end of the present school year. However, most 
of these recommendations are now being considered and are being put 
into effect. 


GuMANCE AND PLACEMENT OF TENTH-GRADE STUDENTS 


A careful study of the tests administered to students at the beginning 
of the tenth grade revealed the fact that many of the students had not 
attained a proficiency sufficient to be assigned to Algebra I, Business 
Arithmetic, or Plane Geometry. Consequently, there was an enormous 
transfer of classes during the first month of school. It was also found 
that students who ranked at least at the 95 percentile on the Iowa Tests 
for Educational Development “Q” scores were automatically placed in 
the accelerated classes without their consent. Therefore, some students 
were not sufficiently interested to spend the extra time necessary, or were 
not capable of doing the work. 

Recognizing that this was a problem which must be worked out be- 
tween feeder schools and Miami Senior High School, principals of feeder 
junior high schools, deans, chairmen of guidance, and county supervisors 
of secondary-school guidance were invited to meet with the committee to 
discuss the problem of placement. As a result of the sharing of opinions 
the committee worked out the following plan; (1) Miami High-School 
counselors meet with eighth- and ninth-grade home-room teachers and 
counselors in the spring of each year before program planning materials 
are distributed; (2) one counselor be assigned to each junior high school 
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as a consultant and visit ninth-grade home rooms and classes for the 
purpose of program planning and reviewing graduation requirements; 
(3) continue and emphasize distribution of orientation to feeder schools; 
(4) offer a course in general mathematics to tenth-grade students who 
are not “ready” for Algebra I or Business Arithmetic; (5) give more 
careful attention to student’s maturity, reasoning ability, and scholastic 
success in first-year Algebra before placement; (6) “Language difficulty” 
be written on top of assignment cards of non-English speaking students 
in order to give them special consideration in scheduling. The final evalu- 
ation of this area will come later this year. 


Stupy or Recorp KEEPING 

It was the consensus that record keeping had become so time-con- 
suming that it was encroaching on the teachers’ time for planning and 
teaching, and that some way to reduce the load should be devised. At 
present each classroom teacher averaged about 300 hours per year in non- 
instructional work. 

The committee made a survey of other schools in Dade County, visiting 
those that used the manual system and those employing the mechanical 
aids. After studying the findings in both areas, it was recommended that 
the installation of machines be considered. It was felt that the latter 
method would be particularly effective in the following four fields of 
clerical work: (1) preparation of master schedules; (2) registration of 
students; (3) student grade reporting and posting; and (4) daily, 
monthly, and yearly student attendance accounting. At the same time 
the committee presented the weaknesses of the mechanical plan. 

Until such time as the mechanical aid might be established, the com- 
mittee presented a number of plans to short-cut the manual method in 
clerical work by teachers. Among these were; (1) numbering of courses 
I, Il, II, IV, for easier scheduling; (2) recording only semester grades 
on home-room record cards; (3) placing grades for students entering late 
on prepared forms to avoid class teacher looking them up in the office; 
(4) having no general rescheduling of students at second semester; and 
(5) having such changes in classes dropped or added done by registrar or 
guidance department. This plan, already in effect, decreases the amount 
of clerical work and lessens the load of the classroom teacher. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING ABILITY AND SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT 


With the growing emphasis on science achievement throughout the 
world today, the need for better prepared students is evident. While the 
committee recognized the fact that not every student will become a top 
scientist, it felt that the main goal was to teach students to think and to 
prepare themselves for college and higher education if they had the 
aptitude. Many students are not successful college candidates because 
they do not pass high-school science courses. The committee felt that 
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there was a definite correlation between reading ability and science 
achievement. This was the problem the committee attacked. 

The committee first decided to check the standardized tests of students 
who made either D or F in Biology during the first six-weeks period. 
The committee secured the standardized test scores from the guidance 
department and tabulated scores of 257 D and F students in Biology. 
The School and College Ability Test was used. The purpose of this test 
was to measure probable ability. The committee also used the California 
Reading Advanced Test which indicates achievement. After all scores 
were tabulated, the committee made a chart showing verbal and SCAT 
scores of the students. The results showed that there is a definite correla- 
tion between reading and science achievement. Of the 257 students 
checked, 71% fell at or below the 25th percentile on the reading tests. 
The percentile rating is on a national basis. 


The committee selected students whose verbal percentile scores ranged 
from 1 to 99. These students were placed in three groups and are now 
being taught in special classes according to their reading levels—Group 
1: These students had percentile scores which ranged from 60-99; Group 
2: These students had percentile scores which ranged from 25-59; and 
Group 3: These students had percentile scores which ranged from 1-24. 

In Group 1, those whose scores ranked highest, the teacher is giving 
the students advanced material and accelerated reading. In Group 2 and 
3, remedial reading is stressed. A control group composed of students 
whose percentile scores matched those of the experimental groups was 
set up for testing purposes and to help show the progress of the experi- 
mental groups. A standardized test was then given to the experimental 
group as well as to the control group. The conclusions reached are as 
follows: (1) There is a relationship between reading and science achieve- 
ment; and (2) Out of 257 D & F Biology students whose test scores 
were checked, 71% of them fall at or below the 25th percentile on the 
reading scores. Improvements made are as follows: 


A. Three groups of students whose test scores were similar were picked 
for experimental —* and an effort is now being made to teach them on 
e 


their reading levels. The teachers are emphasizing the following practices: 
Intensive reading should be careful and complete. 
Note-taking and outlining should be used for organizing facts (slow 
reading). 
Critical reading should be done for evaluating and identifying facts 
(slow reading). 
Rapid reading should be done for previewing and for rereading. 
B. A standardized test was given to the experimental group as well as to 
the control group. 
C. The same standardized test was repeated near the end of the school 
year (May 1959). It was found that the experimental classes showed a greater 
degree of improvement than the control groups. 
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Betrer Use OF THE LIBRARY 


This committee found after a statistical survey that, although the library 
has 17,225 books covering a wide range of subject matter, the library is 
not used nearly as much as it should be. Reasons for this situation, they 
felt lay with the overcrowded enrollment and the fact that the girls’ study 
hall is located some distance from the library. Only a few teachers were 
utilizing the library with classes or with outside research. Questionnaires 
were sent to each teacher to determine the use each customarily made of 
the library, and another survey was made through the home rooms to 
indicate the student use of the library facilities. 

As a result, the library set up a series of displays of material available 
for each department, and teachers were especially invited to bring their 
classes to view the material. Teachers were urged to come to the library 
once a week to see new displays, look through the stacks, and select a 
book of interest to their class and take it back for student discussion. 

Another innovation was the request that a library committee be formed 
within the student council to bring up problems concerning the library, 
to assist in ordering books, and to suggest any methods for improving the 
percentage of use given to the library. In addition, the principal was 
asked to appoint a library committee to keep department heads informed 
concerning new library material and to serve on the book selection com- 
mittee. It was found that these techniques did improve the circulation of 
books. 


Better Use or GuImDANCE SERVICES BY THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


This committee in studying the present guidance procedures found that, 
although there was a great deal of information available in the Guidance 
Center, the teachers were unfamiliar with it, and, consequently, were not 
using it as much as they should. Various members of the committee 
visited other schools and examined their guidance procedures. Students 
were called into conference; the problem was discussed with them and 
they talked to classmates and other students, taking a sampling of opinion 
on how the guidance work was helping students and their ideas about 
making it more effective. 

Teachers were then invited in small groups to the guidance department. 
Here the files of student information, the testing program, and other data 
were explained to them. A very practical briefing was given and teachers 
responded with interested questions. This resulted in much greater use 
of the material and a quicker compliance with guidance counselors’ 
requests for information since the value and use were more fully under- 
stood. The plan of such small group conferences with classroom teachers 
has become a part of the general planning for the future. Concise mime- 
ographed instructions concerning the guidance program were also dis- 
tributed to teachers. 
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Another innovation which grew out of the committee work was the 
questionnaire given to faculty members. It was prompted by the ques- 
tions of the student members of the committee. The second was the 
questionnaire prepared for students. It sought to bring out the needs of 
the students in the ninth grade as well as the senior students’ reaction to 
the guidance problem. Both of these were most helpful in determining 
the trends to take in getting the faculty to use the services of the guidance 
department more effectively. 


SoME RESULTS 


As a result of the intensive study made of existing conditions in Miami 
High School and the concentration on improvement of problems in the 
four major fields, there has been evidence of a greater cohesion in each 
area and a general feeling of stimulation in improving curriculum, pro- 
cedures, and instruction. Closer cooperation among departments and 
within departments has come about. Students have shown a feeling of 
cooperation and have taken more part in developing standards and in 
implementing new procedures. Their advice was helpful and their 
interest in the outcomes has been more evident than heretofore. 

There seems to be a greater desire among students and teachers to 
improve school services in all areas. Although there are problems still 
to be solved, this self-examination, seriously studied and thoughtfully 
carried out, has been invaluable in planning the future of a school much 
overcrowded but dedicated to raising its standards of instruction and 
procedure along every line. 








Organizing a Faculty for 
Curriculum Improvement 


ARTHUR R. OLSON 


‘ion time never comes when a principal can sit back and say to his 
staff, “Our curriculum is well planned and complete. Now, all we need 
to be concerned about is good teaching.” A well-planned and rich cur- 
riculum is maintained only by continual appraisal of results and adjust- 
ment to social changes. 

An alert principal is aware of trends in education and sensitive to the 
needs of young people in his school. It is his responsibility as the 
appointed leader in his school to provide the stimulus toward curriculum 
improvement. He knows that every staff of teachers has a fund of interest 
and talent that should be used in the improvement of the educational 
program. He knows, too, that when people help to define the ends they 
are working toward, productivity is greatly increased. This is true because 
their participation enables them to establish clear objectives to use in 
checking their own performance, and they apply themselves with more 
zest, resourcefulness, and tenacity to the achievement of the purposes 
they have had a part in formulating. The purposes may apply to a lesson 
plan, a classroom project, an area of subject matter, or to a total cur- 
riculum. 


A PLAN For Facutty PARTICIPATION 

Departmental organization common in secondary schools has the ad- 
vantage of providing teachers who are trained especially for the subjects 
they are teaching. This specialization, however, may present a problem 
of lack of understanding and appreciation of the goals of other depart- 
ments. 

A committee on instruction organized with one representative from 
each department and the dean, coordinator, or other administrative 
personnel is an efficient organization for study of local school problems. 
In most schools it is a smaller group than the entire faculty, thus facili- 
tating the exchange of ideas and developing a sense of unity and common 
purpose that may be absent when emphasis is placed on the work of 
individual departments. 

Members of the committee on instruction report discussions and 
recommendations to the other members of their departments. This gives 
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opportunity for grass-roots consideration so that every proposal is exam- 
ined in the light of its advantages for the entire program and its effect on 
the specific department. Proposals and reactions are exchanged between 
departments and the committee on instruction until there is agreement 
on recommendations. 

A general discussion follows in the meeting of the entire faculty. With 
this plan for participation in curriculum development, faculty meetings 
become real study groups. Interest and purpose are shown and a mini- 
mum time is devoted to making announcements and attending to admini- 
strative details. Here each person concerned with the quality of teaching 
and learning contributes his thinking out of the background of informa- 
tion and understanding particular to his ability, experience, and job 
assignment. 

The nature of the item under consideration determines the next step. 
If the project is a relatively simple one to accomplish and will not affect 
other schools in this system, it may be put into operation immediately. 
An example of this type of curriculum change is one made in a junior 
high school where the faculty recognized that the students of higher 
ability were not being challenged sufficiently by the instruction program. 
Each department made plans for a high-achievement program. These 
plans were duplicated and given to each teacher to be used along with 
the regular courses of study. The instruction committee made plans to 
evaluate the program at the end of the semester. 

Other improvement projects that have been planned and put into 
operation in this way in individual schools have been studies of pupils’ 
achievement in city-wide testing. Item analyses have been made and 
points of strength and weaknesses in instruction determined. Consultant 
service was obtained from the city supervisory staff so that specialists in 
reading, mathematics, or other subjects where there were weaknesses 
helped the teachers. As a result, adjustments were made in teaching 
techniques so that pupils more nearly approached their expectancy in 
achievement. 


EXTENDED PARTICIPATION FOR EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENT 

One high school carried on an elaborate study of local needs in prep- 
aration for a new building in which it would be possible to expand and 
adjust a program that had become inadequate for the young people of 
the community. Two teachers were released from classroom duties to 
prepare an instrument of evaluation to secure responses from teachers, 
students, graduates, junior high-school students who would attend the 
high school, dropouts, parents, and community leaders. After the instru- 
ments were prepared and approved by the faculty, student interviewers 
were trained to secure responses from graduates, dropouts, and parents. 
Teachers interviewed community leaders. After the data were gathered, 
the coordinator of instruction summarized data and prepared the report. 
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This study of boys and girls of high-school age in the community 
indicated that their needs were different from those of other sections of 
the city in that fewer pupils went to college, fewer took college prepara- 
tory subjects, more went to work immediately, and more went into un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. Studies of vocational and educational 
interests and needs indicated that approximately 75 per cent of pupils did 
not have vocational interests which demanded college preparatory studies. 
Teachers decided that the needs of the smaller academic group should 
continue to be met, but there should be much more prevocational ecuca- 
tion in the fields that interested the larger number. 

The principal organized faculty committees to plan an educational 
program that would suit the needs that were so apparent. Other com- 
mittees worked with architects who had been commissioned to plan a new 
building to replace the antiquated and inadequate one that has served 
for over fifty years. 

Each member of the faculty served on one of the study groups. Com- 
mittees met sometimes at their planning period, sometimes before or 
after school, and sometimes when longer periods of concentration were 
needed for half days while supply teachers replaced them in the class- 
room. Each committee presented findings and recommended action to 
the faculty as a whole. 

During the time that the new building was being constructed, the 
faculty's study continued. Teachers understood that, for those students 
who could continue in school, all the courses required for graduation by 
the board of education should be provided. They recognized, however, 
the need for extensive guidance facilities and for courses for those indi- 
viduals with skills, capacities, and interests but whom social, economic, 
and cultural factors of the community compel sudden termination of their 
formal schooling. 

Four years after the start of the planning, this school was housed in a 
modern, functional building which is the pride of the community. It is 
serving the youth with a rich program adapted to their special needs. 
Neither building nor curriculum could have been planned as well by any 
other group as by the teachers who were so well acquainted with the 
needs of the student body. 


Crry-wmE ORGANIZATION FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Denver is one city that has been committed for many years to teacher 
participation in the formulation of instructional policy. This participation 
is channeled through committee organization which includes teacher 
representatives, administrators, and supervisory personnel. 

To provide groups that are small enough for general discussions, the 
city is divided into five areas in each of which is one elementary com- 
mittee on instructional policy. A central elementary committee considers 
the reports and recommendations of the five committees and formulates 
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one expression for presentation to the executive board. One system-wide 
junior high-school committee and one system-wide senior high-school 
committee consider matters on instructional policy for all the schools of 
their groups. 

The executive board is composed of one junior high-, one senior high-, 
and two elementary-school principals; the same representation of co- 
ordinators; one junior high-, one senior high- and five elementary-school 
teachers (one from each committee); the deputy superintendent; the 
administrative directors and assistants; a representative from the directors 
and supervisors; and the editor of Instruction News (official publication 
of the committees on instructional policy). This executive board coordi- 
nates reports from all of the committees and presents final recommenda- 
tions to the superintendent who, in turn, submits them to the board of 
education. 

Problems for consideration may be presented by faculty groups through 
their representatives or by administrative personnel. Subcommittees are 
appointed for extensive study of problems. Often after progress reports 
of subcommittees, items are referred back to faculties for discussion and 
acceptance or rejection. 

This organization has helped in work toward a unified program for the 
system as a whole and, at the same time, allowed for diversity necessary 
to meet needs of local communities. It has harmonized efforts toward 
curriculum improvement so that groups undertaking a problem could 


profit from experience of other faculties studying similar problems; it has 
kept the professional staff informed on development in all areas of 
instruction. 


EVALUATION OF COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 

There is no doubt that curriculum is improved best by teachers who are 
working directly with the young people who are to be served. Such 
committee organization does not preclude the advice and help of con- 
sultants and administrators. 

While curriculum improvement is the primary objective, the values of 
the resulting in-service education of the teachers must not be under- 
estimated. Teachers’ outlook is broadened to include the whole scope of 
education rather than limited to a single subject. Teachers become 
acquainted with administrative problems and, as a result, their morale is 
improved. 

There are some difficulties in the operation of a plan for faculty 
participation in curriculum improvement. It is difficult to schedule time 
for studies and discussions and the democratic process operates slowly. 

The balance sheet is definitely in favor of this plan for improvement 
of the educational opportunities for young Americans. Faculty commit- 
tees foster democratic living and maximum personal development by 
providing opportunity for every one to contribute to the building of a 
well-balanced curriculum. 











Curriculum Development Under the 
Michigan Secondary School-College 
Agreement 


HAROLD E. TELFER 


Many school and college people in the various parts of the United 
States have been interested in the working of an experiment in education 
which was begun in Michigan in the winter of 1946. This was the 
Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement, which was an enlarge- 
ment upon the Michigan Secondary-School Curriculum Study. Those 
who watched with interest its beginnings will be interested in what 
research has shown of some of its results after a ten-year operation of 
the program. 

The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement embodied four 
main provisions to be met by the member secondary schools: 


1. Curriculum study and evaluation of their purposes and program should 
be carried on by the faculties of the individual member schools. 

2. An adequate personal file should be compiled for each student. 

3. Procedures should be instituted and carried on for continuous follow-up 
of former students of the schools. 

4. A guidance program should be developed in each school to provide 
information and orientation throughout the high-school program. 


The colleges subscribing to the Agreement agreed to disregard the 
pattern of subjects pursued in considering for admission graduates of 
member high schools who were recommended from the more able of 
their graduating classes. (This did not imply that students would be 
admitted to certain courses for which they were not prepared. ) 

The examination and evaluation of all aspects of a program as com- 
prehensive and far-reaching as the total Michigan Secondary School- 
College Agreement would require the best efforts of several people over 
a considerable period of time. Since curriculum study was of major 
emphasis in the Agreement, it seemed appropriate to begin a study of the 
impact of the Agreement with a study of this phase. 

This article is a report of a study of curriculum development in member 
schools in the Agreement in comparison with such development in schools 
which did not participate in the Agreement. 

The procedures involved in this study of curriculum development 
included five principal steps: 

Harold E. Telfer is an Associate Professor of Psychology and Education, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
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1. Progress reports submitted by the member schools in the Agreement 
to the office of the Executive Secretary of the Agreement in 1950 and 1955 
were examined and tabulated. 

2. Questionnaires seeking for information to parallel that contained in the 
Agreement reports were sent to two hundred comparable high schools in all 
parts of Michigan. The information received on these questionnaires was 
tabulated. 

3. Twenty-five Agreement schools, representing all sizes in the Agree- 
ment, were selected for personal visits. Visits were made, by appointment, to 
each of these schools, interviewing members of the staff regarding their 
curriculum practices, and gaining information to supplement that given on the 
progress reports. 

4. Twenty-five non-member schools were selected, each corresponding in 
size and general location to one of the twenty-five Agreement schools visited. 
These schools were visited in the same manner as were the Agreement schools. 

5. Comparisons were made of the information tabulated from the written 
reports and questionnaires. Information from the personal visits made to the 
two groups of schools was likewise tabulated and analyzed. 

This tabulation and comparison of the results of the written reports, 
and the visitation of schools, supported the hypothesis that membership 
in the Agreement had been of positive benefit to curriculum development 
in Michigan secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most notable aspect of participation in the Agreement, as 
indicated by the schools visited, was the active study of curriculum needs 
and problems which has gone on in member schools. Agreement schools, 
in most cases, set out to make a study of the needs of their own com- 
munities as agreed upon in their entrance into the Agreement. This 
study was carried on in a variety of ways. A large proportion of the 
schools turned many of their regular faculty meetings into curriculum 
study sessions, in which they worked systematically through an evalua- 
tion, and possible reorganization, of all of the various curriculum areas. 
Many schools organized curriculum committees, using representatives of 
various departments. These committees studied curriculum in detail, 
and then carried their findings back to the entire faculty for approval. 

Some schools set aside time for pre-school conferences, devoted largely 
to curriculum study, before school opened in the fall. Only a handful of 
the Agreement schools carried on post-school conferences of more than 
one day in length, but there was none among the non-Agreement schools. 
A few schools carried on their own workshops, varying in length from 
two days to two weeks, during vacation periods. In other instances, 
teachers were sent to attend summer workshops offered by colleges, as 
representatives of their own faculties, to whom they reported. 

Consultants from the colleges and universities and from various state 
departments were brought in by the schools to work with their teachers 
in curriculum study. In several instances, the boards of education paid 
the cost of bringing regular courses in curriculum and related studies, 
taught by university personnel, to their communities; teachers might 
elect to take such courses for graduate credit if they wished. 
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It is interesting to note that, in a number of schools, members of the 
board of education and often other community members were included 
in pre-school and other workshops. Small schools in adjacent areas 
combined their efforts and resources in order to bring outside help to 
work with their faculties in joint workshops. Some small Agreement 
schools encouraged neighboring non-Agreement schools to join them in 
such meetings. 

The most general enthusiasm found among the Agreement schools 
was for the continuation of Regional Association meetings. The Regional 
Associations are entirely voluntary organizations, consisting of schools, 
college representatives, and some state department representative, which 
meet on an average of twice each year to discuss mutual problems and 
achievements in Agreement areas. Several school people who were inter- 
viewed expressed the feeling that these meetings were the most significant 
of all the in-service opportunities available to their teachers. Some schools 
sent board members and even students to these meetings. One school 
visited made a practice of sending every teacher to at least one meeting 
each year. 

Among all of the schools reporting to the Agreement Committee, three 
were quite emphatic in their comments that the Agreement meetings 
were of no value. These schools, when visited, also indicated their 
opinion that they found very little of value, for them, at least, in partici- 
pation in the Agreement. None of the three had sent representatives to 
an Agreement meeting in at least two years. 


The study of curriculum in member schools seemed to bring out certain 
trends in curricular offerings. Agreement schools, generally, provided 
more double-track and multi-track offerings to meet the needs of students 
preparing for college or for vocations. Special help for the retarded, the 
physically handicapped, and the intellectually advanced students was 
being sought by many schools. Although not all of the Agreement 
schools had introduced the guidance and testing programs recommended 
for Agreement membership, a significantly higher proportion of Agree- 
ment than non-Agreement schools were using desirable guidance practices 
and were effectively helping students to make wise choices in their course 
programs. 

While there was no marked difference in the number of courses added 
in Agreement and non-Agreement schools, there were certain differences 
in trends. More Agreement than non-Agreement schools offered advanced 
and specialized courses for the college-bound in such areas as mathe- 
matics and English literature. Fewer of the Agreement schools added a 
course one year and dropped it the next year. This was particularly true 
of extracurricular activities, where some of the Agreement schools visited 
mentioned that their study of curricular needs indicated that certain 
activities would be desirable to help them in offering a well-balanced 


program. 
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The visits to Agreement and non-Agreement schools served to supple- 
ment, amplify, and bring up to date the information received in written 
form from the various schools. Accordingly, the member and non-member 
schools selected for visitation were chosen to be comparable in size, 
general location, and type of community. In an attempt to compare their 
development in curriculum, seven criteria were used: 

1. Evidence of real study of curriculum needs by the faculty; 

2. Evidence of well-thought-out changes in curriculum or in school 
management; 

3. Evidence of a teaching staff that is kept consistently well informed; 

4. Specific efforts toward guiding students into courses for which they 
have need and for which they are best suited; 

5. Follow up of students who graduate or drop out of school; 

6. Constructive effort toward best meeting needs of students; 

7. Evidence of teacher inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Schools which were fulfilling five or more of these conditions in a 
creditable manner were rated as doing a Superior piece of work in 
curriculum development. Sixteen of the Agreement schools, as compared 
with four of the non-Agreement schools visited, were thus rated as in the 
Superior classification. Fourteen of the sixteen gave credit to their mem- 
bership in the Agreement for most of the progress they had made in these 
areas. Two of the non-Agreement schools rated as superior were in the 
process of preparing for entrance into the Agreement. 

Four Agreement schools were doing little or nothing in these areas of 
development, while six of the non-Agreement schools visited were rated 
as poor in the same areas. Five Agreement and fifteen non-member 
schools were found to be making achievements which might be termed 
average or slightly above average in the phases related to curriculum 
development. 

Those schools which had been most active participants in the Agree- 
ment program and which were most enthusiastic in their affirmation of 
its values, then, were using its provisions to implement their work in 
providing for the needs of their various students. They were offering 
selected courses which were planned specifically for providing better 
preparation for their students who planned to enter college. At the same 
time, they were providing for vocational courses and modifications of 
program which would meet the needs of students whose plans were for 
employment immediately after high school. They were providing special 
help for students with unusual abilities or problems. All of these develop- 
ments were being carried on with the help of expanded and effective 
programs of testing and guidance designed to help in determining the 
specific needs and abilities of various individual pupils. 

The schools in which marked progress was being made were those 
which were most active in their participation in the Regional Association 
meetings of the Agreement. They sent most of their teachers to these 
meetings, rather than only their principals. They involved the entire 
faculty of their schools in study and planning for improvement. They 
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made a real effort to apply the results of such study in order to improve 
their teaching in the classroom and their guidance and leadership of 
pupils. They showed the greatest recognition of their responsibility for 
helping other schools in all possible ways. 

While the majority of schools participating in the Agreement showed 
a definite trend toward improvement of their school programs, there were 
certain instances in which it was evident that no real contribution was 
being made by membership in the Agreement. While all member schools 
had agreed, upon joining, to work toward the four area goals, many had 
not fulfilled this obligation in all four points, and some had done nothing 
worthy of mention in any. No effective means of assuring action had been 
introduced. Some schools admittedly had become members only for pres- 
tige, and did not feel they needed to make any improvements. Certain 
large schools felt they could offer anything and do anything they wished, 
and did not need Agreement membership to help them. Some small 
schools, on the other hand, did not feel they could make desirable 
changes, even with the Agreement provisions, because they lacked money, 
staff, or enough students. 

The highest proportion of schools in which curriculum development 
was being carried on, consistently, with the help of Agreement, was in 
the moderate size groups, those schools called Class B and Class C. These 
schools, in general, felt they had more to gain from participation in 
Agreement provisions and the exchange of ideas in Regional meetings, 
than did the very large and very small schools. Among the very large 
and the very small, however, there were certain notable examples of 
outstanding study of their own programs and the assumption of a high 
degree of responsibility toward other schools. 

The enthusiastic response of the great majority of schools to the 
contributions of the Regional Associations indicated a decided feeling 
that these meetings should be continued, with careful attention to im- 
proving their programs in every possible way. Perhaps, too, these 
Regional Associations could sponsor a plan of interscholastic visitation 
to supplement the semiannual conferences. Many school people expressed 
a desire for more visits to their schools on behalf of the Agreement. 

It is probable that many schools which have not wholeheartedly entered 
into the four areas of the Agreement might make a greater effort to do so 
if there were established a reasonable time limit for putting into effect 
these various points. If there were a probationary status, until the 
requirements for membership were met, such schools would have an 
opportunity to make necessary improvements, but would not be carried 
indefinitely as members if they did not live up to the terms of member- 
ship. 

It is highly desirable, also, that all Agreement schools and all member 
colleges make available to their faculties specific information regarding 
the role and requirements of the Agreement, as well as sources of con- 
sultant services and other means of help in meeting their needs. 








The Principal and Curriculum Improvement 


N. A. ROSAN 


lee principal is the key person in any program of curriculum 
evaluation and improvement. He is the one who must first recognize the 
need for the improvement. He must be willing to furnish the leadership 
any such program would demand. His leadership must be democratic 
and suggestive rather than autocratic and demanding. He must be the 
prompter behind the scenes, not the gesticulating director shouting 
commands from his exalted chair. He must be personally enthusiastic 
in his support of the program of curriculum improvement and his en- 
thusiasm must be as obvious as it is obviously sincere. That kind of 
leadership will eventually bring into involvement in the project the 
faculty, the board of education, the student body, and the lay public 
working together in a co-operative enterprise toward a commonly desired 
goal. It is not enough if only the principal recognizes the need and is 
enthusiastic in his efforts to improve the curriculum. All who are a part 
of the school must share that recognition and that enthusiasm before the 
project has much chance of success. That is why the principal is the key 
man. 

It is his job to see to it that all groups are aware of the need, that it 
should be remedied, and that they want to share in determining the 
remedies needed. He is the “sales engineer” and needs to be a very 
patient individual. Too many times faculties and boards are inclined to 
be apathetic to change, if not downright resistant. Even the student body 
and general public often look on proposed changes from accepted 
patterns with skeptical eyes. A tremendous amount of serious thought 
and careful planning must go into each step along the way. False starts 
must be avoided. The psychologically right time to begin must be 
determined. Delay beyond that point may destroy the carefully built-up 
enthusiasm. If university consultant help is available, certainly such aid 
should be solicited, and advantage taken of this wide training and 
experience. When the principal has been able to bring about these 
prerequisites effectively, he is then in a position to lay aside his sales 
engineer portfolio and become the mechanics engineer who plans just 
as carefully for the mechanical success as he did in the preliminary sales 
campaign. He must not make the mistake of thinking his work is done, 
once the participating groups have indicated their willingness or even 
their enthusiasm to begin work on the project. 


N. A. Rosan is Principal of the Carbondale Community High School, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 
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No hard and fast, sure-fire pattern can be established that will guaran- 
tee success in every school and every set of conditions. Variations will 
have to be made to fit each individual case. It may be helpful, though, 
to relate how it was done successfully in one school. We in Illinois are 
particularly fortunate in having the Illinois Curriculum Program to help 
us. This program was created and is sponsored by the Illinois Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and anyone desiring detailed information 
concerning it can get it by writing the Director, Illinois Curriculum 
Program, University of Illinois. It was our good fortune to serve on the 
Curriculum Committee of this Program for several years and the intimate 
knowledge of its workings and benefits gained from this service was 
valuable when we decided to have a curriculum study of our own. It was 
our first intention to have a complete across-the-board study in our school, 
but, after consultation with the faculty of our school and the ICP, it was 
thought better to limit the study to one paricular field. It was the opinion 
of the faculty that the place of guidance in the curriculum would give an 
opportunity to touch on more fields within the curriculum than any other. 
Three consultants from Southern Illinois University were assigned to 
work with us. We found their ideas and suggestions an invaluable aid 
to us during the entire course of the study. We were blessed, too, with 
a faculty that recognized our curriculum needed study and was willing to 
give of its own time in working on the project. The board of education 
was interested in the plan for improving the school and readily gave its 
approval, agreeing to underwrite the extra expense which might result. 
The selected members of the student body were somewhat surprised at 
their inclusion in a group that was trying to improve the school, but after 
the initial shock had worn away, entered into the spirit of the thing with 
typical student enthusiasm and their reactions to problems within the 
school were amazingly adult. 

Incidentally, one of the greatest benefits that came to us through this 
project was the vastly improved teacher-student relationship. The stu- 
dents discovered that out of the classroom the teachers were strangely 
human, and the teachers discovered that the students out of the classroom 
were strangely grown-up. In the selection of our lay people, we tried to 
get as good a cross section of people in the community as possible. Our 
district includes three incorporated towns and considerable rural territory. 
We had representatives from each of these areas and from as many 
segments of the local town as possible. They, too, seemed to welcome 
their inclusion and at no time did we feel they were trying to take over 
from those professionally trained to do the job. 

After a preliminary organization meeting, the faculty was divided into 
committees along interest lines. Previously, a selection of phases of the 
guidance program was made for study. Membership on the committees 
was entirely voluntary. Those who were particularly interested in a cer- 
tain phase became members of that committee. Membership was not uni- 
form in number. With board approval, school was dismissed at two o'clock 
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each Wednesday afternoon. On the first and third Wednesdays, the 
faculty mét as a whole when progress reports were made to the entire 
group and suggestions solicited for further study or change. On the 
second and fourth Wednesdays they met in committees. Each committee 
had both student and lay representation, and the University consultants 
shifted from committee to committee as need arose. On the Wednesdays 
the group met as a whole. This was a coffee and fellowship period 
preceding the meeting itself. Since these general meetings were held in 
the school cafeteria, the informal atmosphere present over the coffee cups 
extended on into the meeting itself. This fact we considered an asset 
rather than a liability. Twice during the course of the study, school was 
dismissed at noon and the group began their general meeting with a 
luncheon. 

Lest any get the wrong idea, let me hasten to assure you that even on 
these two days when the full afternoon was given over to the study, we 
did not finish until well after the usual dismissal time. Some of the 
students working with the group were bus students who would normally 
have missed their ride home. A few of these were able to get home with 
the rural representatives on the committees. For the others we provided 
a bus. 

There were five committees who worked on these five problems—(1) 
a new permanent record card and wider use of student information in the 
guidance files; (2) a different grading system; (3) a different report card; 
(4) vocational information; and (5) dropouts. There was really a sixth 
committee—the steering committee which was composed of the guidance 
personnel, who also circulated from committee to committee much after 
the fashion of the university consultants. Most of the faculty in turn 
discussed with all the students in their classes the phase with which they 
had identified themselves. So, in a sense, the entire student body had a 
part in the results since the faculty brought back to their several com- 
mittees student opinions and reactions. While we were not able to 
achieve full 100% success in each of the committees, we did not feel that 
the time was wasted. We were not able to develop an acceptable new 
grading system or to create a new report card, but we did get an excellent 
permanent record card, a different kind of career day, and our dropout 
study convinced us we were not doing too bad a job after all. The other 
good results of the study came incidentally. As mentioned before, 
student-teacher relationship was greatly improved, as was lay-school 
relationship. The impact of the faculty working together on problems that 
were common to all made it possible to enter the Citizenship Education 
Project with ease and that feeling of one-ness is, for the most part, still 
present. It has made it possible for us to do other studies on our own 
and to make improvements in other fields within the bounds of our own 
people and with only their help. It is a feeling we sincerely hope will be 
constant with us. 

















internalized Curriculum Improvement 


JACK O. L. SAUNDERS 





‘io most frequent curricular activity in which school systems are 
likely to engage is a change of textbooks. The second most frequent 
curriculum change is the addition or deletion of a course or courses. 
Both of these activities have some merit. Certainly there is merit in pro- 
viding the most excellent texts and references for children to use. In 
certain curricular areas it is almost imperative that materials be kept up 
to date with the frequent changes in government, science, and technology. 
Expanded fields of knowledge may require a new course be added to 
provide reasonable coverage. There are good reasons why a school’s 
curriculum should include excellent materials and should be expanded 
to meet needs that develop if the size of the system and the available 
teaching personnel are such that these improvements are educationally 
and economically sound. 

Unfortunately these activities are usually a superficial attempt to im- 
prove curriculum by dealing with an external aspect of the program of 
studies. These activities, despite their merit, do not get at the core of the 
problem in the improvement of the kind of experiences and the inclusive- 
ness of the experiences which are available to the pupils in a particular 
school system. Although textbook changes and course additions may 
follow an extensive curriculum evaluation, they are often very ineffective 
ways to eliminate weaknesses and to emphasize strengths that are dis- 
covered from an analysis of the evaluation results. In fact, these efforts 
may be an easy way to avoid the crucial issues which the evaluation does 
reveal. Such activities could enable the school to maintain the status quo 
and, at the same time, seem to be doing something about curriculum 
improvement. No vested interests are thus disturbed. No criticism is 
really raised. Things are happening but the school still has the same 
courses with about the same content. Moreover, the school has demon- 
strated a supposedly worth-while awareness of the values in evaluation 
and in “curriculum development.” 

What has been described here constitutes a cleverly packaged rationali- 
zation. It is not good enough for a really effective school system as it may 
be totally inadequate for youth who live in a dynamic culture such as 
ours. Furthermore, it indicates a disregard for the purposes of education 
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in our society and a less than satisfactory philosophy of education. The 
rationalization implies an operation at the level of mechanics rather than 
a function on a plane of instructional leadership. 

Curriculum improvement comes from changes which are motivated by 
a penetrating analysis. This means a scrutiny that is deeper than course 
titles. It means improvements in the content of the courses, the methods, 
the materials, and the personnel who teach the courses. For the purpose 
of a name, it is herein labeled “internalized curriculum improvement.” To 
illustrate some major factors which are primary to an internalized cur- 
riculum improvement, let us examine several fields of study at the sec- 
ondary-school level. 


THe LANGUAGE ARTS 


The skills associated with this field are basic to all other knowledges 
and the language arts may thus be considered of primary importance. 
Our society expects that the products of our schools should be able to 
speak coherently, listen critically, read with understanding, and write 
legibly. We are likely to expect the structural correctness that the occa- 
sion demands as well. We have come to understand, however, that there 
are levels of correctness and each level has its appropriate place. The 
most effective language arts teachers have abandoned a total structural 
approach to teaching communicative skills. They are not trying to make 
English into a Latin. Despite these more recent developments in the 
teaching of language arts, this is the point at which an internalized cur- 
riculum improvement is indicated. The language arts curriculum will 
only become effective if it develops as its basic purpose an acceptable 
skill in speaking, listening, reading, and writing, rather than a formalized 
structural perfection which is secondary to the needs of most pupils who 
study the English language. 


Tue SociaL Stupies 


The primary purpose of the social studies is the development of respon- 
sible citizenship. This implies some understandings which develop only 
as we involve many principles derived from all the social sciences. It 
goes far beyond a rote memorizing of a chronology of events. It involves 
economic pressures and revolutionary changes. The study must include 
an examination and an understanding of why we adhere to or reject 
social and governmental philosophies. The experiences of the on-coming 
citizen should embrace an understanding of the personalities of historical 
figures and the development of this nation in the family of all nations. 
These experiences must inculcate a pride that is in danger of being lost 
in an era of “debunking” and “finding the easy way.” Such a study will 
include cause and effect factors. In an internalized curriculum improve- 
ment, the course content of all social studies offerings must be critically 
analyzed for contributions to the above purposes. Additions and dele- 
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tions within the courses offered should be instituted as duplication and 
omission are noted. It may be noted that social studies teachers should 
be broadly trained in many related disciplines rather than be assigned 
responsibilities in what may have been a college minor—as is so fre- 
quently done. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


The first purpose of the secondary-school science program should be 
the development of a scientific attitude. This attitude should include a 
dedication to accuracy, a suspended judgment until all the available 
evidence is in, and an understanding that hypotheses must be tested. It 
implies the scientific method as a way of thinking. There will be theories 
to learn and facts to absorb. Analyses of causal factors must be made. 
Why and how reactions occur are more important than a laboratory expe- 
rience which demonstrates that reactions do occur. An internalized cur- 
riculum improvement should provide evidence that each experience in 
every course makes a unique and valid contribution to the development 
of the scientific attitude and to an understanding of the place of science 
in our society. 


THe ForeiIGN LANGUAGES 


The study of foreign language should open doors to knowledges which 
would be denied without this skill. It should provide a conversational 


level of performance. Mental gymnastics is no longer a valid reason to 
study a language. Foreign languages should be learned as we learn our 
native language. This method is commonly called the conversational 
approach. One learns words as he can put those words to use in speak- 
ing. At the high-school level, it seems reasonable to require four years of 
a single language or not to bother with it at all. Unless excellent pro- 
ficiency is obtained, the skill obtained will soon be lost. An unsatisfactory 
sampling is largely wasted effort. For college-bound students it seems 
reasonable to require Spanish, Chinese, or Russian. The more tradi- 
tional prestige languages such as Latin, Greek, German, and French 
should be delayed until the student has mastered one of the more prac- 
tical languages or is in college. Exceptions to this generalization are 
reasonable when an elementary-school foreign language program is 
operative or the high-school enrollment exceeds 1500 pupils. An inter- 
nalized curriculum improvement program should point the way to achiev- 
ing these ends. Simple additions or deletions of courses are not enough. 


PuysicaL EpuCcATION 
The purpose of the physical education program should be to promote 
physical and mental health and to develop recreational outlets. This 
program should not deteriorate into a community entertainment project. 
The program should not be replaced for any individual or group by inter- 
scholastic athletic teams. Both individual and group games have a place 
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in the program, but these games should have post-graduation carry-over 
values. Tennis, golf, badminton, swimming, and dancing are among the 
more reasonable games and activities in such a program. Most frequently 
the primary goal to be achieved in this curricular area is a defensible 
philosophy of physical education. Internalized curriculum improvement 
is likely to accrue when schools get out of the entertainment business and 
get back into the business of education. 


ART AND Music 


Although these are separate entities, they are grouped together here 
because about the same principles are involved as far as curriculum im- 
provement is concerned. The purpose of all youth in these areas is cul- 
tural appreciation. For some students at the secondary level, a rather 
advanced skill may be developed; but, essentially, when the more out- 
standing skills are developed, it is on an individual basis rather than a 
group process. Appreciations are more easily motivated when levels of 
cultural value are recognized. It is important to understand that all 
pupils are not equally ready to appreciate and that all individuals must 
be started where they are and stimulated to recognize the more enduring 
cultural values through the process of education. To attempt to force- 
feed appreciation has already been acknowledged as a failure. In music, 
for example, to insist that everyone must like the same level of music as 
the teacher's preference is likely to produce annoyance rather than satis- 
faction. On the other hand, a music program that provides a band whose 
only real value is to entertain the public with a combination of colorful 
uniforms, intricate march designs, and elementary, though spirited, 
marches does not approach the educational design for this field of learn- 
ing. The same factors are involved in the field of art. Internalized cur- 
riculum improvement comes only when an appreciation-cultural approach 
meets the needs of the students with widely varying interests, environ- 
mental backgrounds, and talents. 

Finally, then, curriculum improvement in the best sense does not come 
about from superficial activities that may satisfy those who seek to 
impress others by doing anything so long as they are doing something. 
Real curriculum improvement is the product of a searching inquiry into 
the details of each area of learning. When goals and responsibilities are 
dynamically determined for each institution in the society then improve- 
ment in curriculum will accrue if we will work from the inside toward the 
outside. This, at its best, is internalized curriculum improvement. 











Programs for the Gifted in California 
Secondary Schools 


EVERETT CHAFFEE 


—_— directed toward meeting the needs of intellectually gifted 
pupils have been carried out by California high schools for many years. 
The recent public interest in providing for the gifted has had its impact 
upon this program—an impact which has caused educators in all types of 
schools throughout this state to evaluate ongoing programs for the gifted 
and to place a renewed emphasis on this phase of education. In this 
article, a picture is presented of the various efforts undertaken by the 
schools of California in this important area, and certain general princi- 
ples, or guide lines, which govern efforts to provide for the gifted pupil 
will be set forth. Since it would be impractical to present a comprehen- 
sive account of all programs of this kind, certain typical ones for the 
gifted are described. Data were obtained from the California State De- 
partment of Education publication entitled Selected Programs for Gifted 
Pupils in California Schools, June 1, 1958; and from information collected 
by the Curriculum Committee of the California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators. In consultation with the State Department of 
Education and the executive secretary of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators, the writer has selected certain repre- 
sentative secondary schools throughout the state and has conferred with 
their staffs. It has thus been possible to obtain a firsthand report of 
progress. These programs can be divided into three general types: 

1. Acceleration—includes acceleration of pupils or subject matter 

2. Grouping—provides for either class or cluster grouping within a class 

3. Special classes—developed to meet the needs of gifted pupils 

A brief description of typical programs for the gifted to be found in 
the state will help illustrate the application of these plans to local school 
systems. 


San Francisco high schools have concerned themselves for the past sev- 
eral years with the development of an impressive variety of approaches 
to meet the needs of the gifted. Rather than have a separate “program” 
for the gifted, San Francisco has attempted to encourage all teachers to 
use imagination in planning and to search for a variety of ways to help 
the gifted to realize their potential. The basis for providing for the gifted 
is a comprehensive testing program which furnishes data on the ability 
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and achievement of all pupils at periodic intervals. Pupils of high intel- 
lectual ability are identified, and information about this ability accom- 
panies them throughout their school enrollment. San Francisco has used 
homogeneous grouping in all its high schools for a considerable period. 
Within this framework of homogeneous grouping, the system has con- 
sistently turned toward sub-grouping within an individual class in an 
effort to provide enrichment for the gifted pupil. Special classes of in- 
terest to those with superior abilities are offered in mathematical analysis, 
advanced physics, electronics, Russian, and Mandarin Chinese. 

During the past year, San Francisco schools, together with San Fran- 
cisco State College, have provided for a cooperative television course in 
the field of biology. Students may or may not take university credit, and 
the follow-up is carried out in the classroom by the regular classroom 
teachers. Another aspect of the program is illustrated by the Lux Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, which is a center from which all gifted students of 
the city interested in science can receive enrichment. 


Oakland public schools are presently conducting a unique program for 
gifted junior high-school students. Seventh-grade rapid progress groups 
of thirty students each work together for three periods of the regular 
school day in the fields of English, social studies-science, and arithmetic. 
The same teachers continue to instruct throughout the two-year pro- 
gram. It is expected that many of the students will complete the three 
years of junior high school in two years. Selection for the program is 
based upon general intelligence, outstanding reading ability, parental 
approval, and other factors. In the junior high school, an eighth-grade 
science seminar develops a scientific approach to problems of special 
interest, and a language arts seminar at the seventh-grade level provides 
intensive study of prose, poetry, and drama. 


Modesto high schools initiated a program of independent study in 
1949. Under this program, the twenty-five brightest students in the 
eleventh grade are selected for a two-hour honors course, which is con- 
tinued until the completion of their twelfth year. Members of this class 
are permitted to audit English and social studies classes. Work is based 
largely upon independent study, and students are encouraged to perform 
research with the guidance of other members of the faculty. Although 
the subject matter is largely concerned with English and social studies, 
time is provided for exploration of other subject fields. 


Bakersfield secondary schools have engaged for the past two years in 
a program for the gifted in which twenty-five students are carefully 
selected at the end of the eighth grade. Provision is made for these 
students to complete the usual four-year course in three years. The three 
facets of this program consist of (1) a pre-ninth-grade summer school 
class, (2) the programming of students in special classes in the basic 
subjects, and (3) graduation in three years, facilitated by enrollment in 
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a minimum of two summer school classes. Enriched courses for the 
accelerated group are worked out by teacher committees. 

It is interesting to note that many of the smaller high schools of Cali- 
fornia, such as those located at Oakdale, Barstow, and Pittsburg, are 
also making provisions for their gifted students. In Oakdale and Pitts- 
burg, classes have been established for selected seniors. These are honors 
classes and are directed toward developing more adequate research and 
study techniques, greater reading skills, and an appreciation of litera- 
ture. Barstow has a special class for the gifted in the senior year which 
is centered upon science problems and projects. 


In Long Beach teacher workshops have revised and expanded two 
worth-while publications which concern the gifted: The Very Superior 
Pupil, a handbook for junior high-school teachers; and The Very Supe- 
rior Pupil, a handbook for senior high-school teachers. Long Beach 
believes that a moderate amount of acceleration is desirable. In all 
junior and senior high schools, grouping procedures provide for academic 
selections of very superior pupils, making certain that these pupils are 
heterogenously grouped in nonacademic classes. Long Beach junior high 
schools have initiated a program whereby gifted pupils may complete 
algebra and geometry in a period of one and one-half years, starting 
algebra in the A-8 and completing the telescoped course in the A-9. 

An extensive program has been conducted for a number of years at 
Long Beach City College. Junior college instructors, in certain instances, 
come to the high schools and offer a college course to selected seniors. 
The plan also permits selected seniors to attend regular junior college 
classes during the school day. 


In San Diego schools, a special committee appointed by the superintend- 
ent was responsible for the offering of honors courses for twelfth-grade 
students in the fields of English, social studies, chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics. This program started in September 1955. Its purpose was 
to provide more challenging instruction for the most capable twelve per 
cent enrolled in San Diego high schools. It also made possible advance 
credit on entrance into certain colleges and universities for the most 
capable seniors graduating in the spring of 1956. All seven San Diego 
high schools participated in this program, and a total of twenty honors 
classes are now being offered. During last year, more than 200 seniors 
were taking one or more honors courses. 


The Los Angeles city schools have, for many years, attempted to pro- 
vide for varying pupil needs through ability grouping, combined with a 
conservative program of acceleration. However, for the past three years, 
attention has been centered on those pupils who are approximately the 
top two per cent of the total school population. This group consisted of 
those pupils identified as gifted and who have intelligence quotients 
above 130. Among 64,447 senior high-school pupils tested, there were 
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1,624 in this group. Junior and senior high schools which have a fairly 
large concentration of gifted pupils have been encouraged to provide 
especially enriched classes to meet their needs. In all schools encourage- 
ment is given to meet the needs of the gifted pupil through enriched class- 
room experiences. All instructional guides, from elementary school 
through senior high school, contain sections directed toward enrichment 
activities for gifted pupils. In this manner, teachers in every subject 
field are provided with teaching suggestions for this purpose. 

In 1957-58, there were 580 classes in junior and senior high schools for 
the basic purpose of providing more adequate learning for the gifted. 
Schools have been encouraged to develop that particular type of plan 
which meets their own needs. Instruction for these very capable pupils 
has been facilitated by the appointment of reserve teachers in those 
schools carrying on a particularly active program. Through this proce- 
dure, it has been possible to reduce the basic load of those teachers 
working with the gifted, thus permitting adequate time for planning and 
research. Last year’s secondary-school budget in the Los Angeles city 
system provided $75,000 for enrichment materials for gifted classes. 
During the past two years, an extensive in-service training program di- 
rected toward teaching of the gifted has been conducted. In almost every 
case, applications for enrollment in the workshops thus provided have 
far exceeded their capacity, despite the fact that this program has been 
continually expanded. 

During the summer of 1958 the Los Angeles city schools conducted a 
greatly expanded summer school program for gifted pupils. Fourteen 
classes were established in various summer schools throughout the city 
in the fields of English, social studies, mathematics (computing ma- 
chines), biology, advanced chemistry, and advanced physics. Member- 
ship in these classes was strictly on an invitational basis. In addition, a 
special art center enrolled 100 pupils in a cooperative program involving 
music, stage arts, dancing, and dramatics. Perhaps an expanded summer- 
school program for the gifted provides one practical avenue for meeting 
the needs of these pupils. 

An examination of programs for the gifted in California high schools 
indicates that certain general principles govern all efforts to provide for 
pupils in this category. The basic point of view in any program must be 
that every pupil should be helped to make the most of his potentialities, 
and that meeting the needs of the gifted is but an important phase of 
our attempts to meet the individual needs of all pupils. In other words, 
you cannot wrap up and package a separate program for the gifted with- 
out concern for the needs of the above-average, the average, and the 
below-average pupil. 

It follows that there is a need for proper identification of those pupils 
who will be placed in the program for the gifted. This can be accom- 
plished only through a functional program of counseling, guidance, and 
testing. 
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There is no single best way to educate the gifted. Throughout Cali- 
fornia a variety of approaches has been utilized in meeting this particular 
educational need, and it becomes evident that the general approach to 
the problem is one of flexibility and willingness to plan for and utilize 
the methods that seem best fitted to a given situation. It is extremely 
difficult for the average lay person to understand this principle. In work- 
ing with lay groups, educators are constantly faced with the problem of 
having to break down the preconceived notion that a single program for 
the gifted can be developed throughout a school system or throughout 
the state. 

Regardless of the type of program or activity developed for gifted 
pupils, a great deal of planning and additional instructional materials 
must go into the undertaking. This is the area where many schools have 
fallen down. A truly enriched program costs money to provide the mate- 
rials and additional teacher time which are needed. In far too many cases, 
the extra planning and effort which are necessary have placed a burden 
upon teachers above and beyond their regularly assigned duties. 

This brings us to the following conclusions: (1) that a school must 
have a plan through which it is attacking the problem, (2) that the school 
must recognize the need to provide for the individual differences of all 
pupils, and (3) that study and action must be taking place toward meet- 
ing the needs of the gifted. 








An Effective Approach to 
Remedial Reading 


ROBERT E. WURTZ 


D O YOU have an answer for the teacher who asks “Isn't there some- 
thing that we can do for the pupils who are reading way below grade 
level?” Possibly you are never faced with this question because yours 
is a stable community with little pupil migration and an effective reading 
program in the elementary grades. The rapid growth of suburbia and 
the increased mobility of the American family, however, have resulted 
in the development of many school systems in which the majority of the 
pupils have transferred in from a variety of schools. These youth have 
brought with them their own basic individualities in reading ability which 
have been further compounded by the differences in instructional and 
promotional practices of their earlier schools. The result in many cases 
has been, and will continue to be, seventh-grade classes with a reading 
range extending from second- to twelfth-grade level. 

Perhaps you have tried some form of grouping which at least did serve 
to narrow the range of reading ability in any one class section. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that any improvement in reading will 
result solely in a restriction of the range of reading ability. In the balance 
of this article the writer will describe one approach to this problem which 
appeared to be of some benefit to the pupils and one which can be 
adapted to meet the specific needs of other schools. 

The situation was a relatively new junior high school with a seventh- 
grade enrollment of 300 which was approximately ten times the enroll- 
ment of the entire school district eight years earlier. Instruction was de- 
partmentalized with English and language arts being taught eight periods 
a week, citizenship education and mathematics five periods a week, all 
for a full year. Music, art, science, and industrial arts/homemaking were 
offered five periods a week for a semester. There was no reading spe- 
cialist in the school and the budget for the purchase of special reading 
materials was modest. 

During the summer the records of all entering seventh-grade pupils 
were screened to select 28 children who met two basic criteria: (1) an 
intelligent quotient between 90 and 110 and, (2) reading retardation of 
at least one and one-half years. Both of these were based on the results 
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of tests administered in the sixth grade. Teachers’ comments, anecdotal 
materials, and all earlier test results in the cumulative folders were also 
examined for further evidence of suitability for placement in a reading 
improvement program. To obtain the desired number, it was necessary 
to extend the IQ limit downward and the reading level upward. At the 
end of the seventh-grade year six pupils were added to replace those who 
had moved from the district, or who had been transferred to other class 
sections. Because of pupils moving from the district during the eighth 
grade, the final group numbered 25. The results reported here are for 
these 25 children. 

Concurrently with the selection of the pupils by personnel of the 
guidance staff, the administrators were developing a master schedule that 
would provide for the reading section those teachers who had requested 
the assignment or who would be most understanding of, and effective 
with, these pupils, at least insofar as could be determined. Prior to the 
first day of school, these teachers were informed of the nature of the 
group so that they might begin with appropriate activities. The same 
procedure was followed at the beginning of the second year when the 
pupils entered the eighth grade. 

Throughout the two years, the teachers met at least once a month. 
The first few meetings each year were scheduled by an administrator 
and/or a member of the guidance department. As the year progressed, 
the teachers assumed the responsibility for scheduling the meetings and 
for developing the agenda. At the first meetings, methods and materials 
were commonly the major considerations, but as the year progressed the 
teachers devoted more of the meetings to the consideration of individual 
pupils. 

As a result of these meetings, the coordination of subject matter was 
developed to a high degree. For example, the citizenship education 
teacher was of considerable help in developing pupil understanding of the 
mathematical concept of parallel lines. This was accomplished through 
regular academic content dealing with the log forts and cabins of the 
early settlers. The English teacher also contributed to the mathematics 
program through clarifying multi-meaning words. (One pupil believed 
that a right triangle when reversed should be a left triangle.) Pertinent 
vocabulary lists were usually discussed at these meetings so that each 
teacher could contribute to the development of the pupils’ vocabularies. 
The music teacher found that when time was devoted to the meaning of 
the lyrics of a song, the pupils were more likely to enjoy the singing. 
The homemaking and industrial arts teachers were able to make a unique 
contribution because they were able to take the pupils from the abstrac- 
tions of words to the concreteness of the objects or processes which these 
words represented. 

The ultimate criterion of any educational procedure is, of course, the 
benefit to the pupils. The 25 pupils who were in the program at the end 
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of the eighth grade had an average IQ of 96 on the basis of a test adminis- 
tered in thé seventh grade. Three different forms of a reading test were 
administered at the beginning and end of the seventh grade and at the 
end of the eighth grade. The means for the first and final tests are given 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Initial and Final Reading Grade Equivalents 





Actual grade placement (N = 25) 
Mean tested reading grade (N = 25) 





There are two apparent interpretations of Table 1. At the end of the 
eighth grade, it can be said that the average pupil was still more than 
one year retarded in reading. Of more importance, however, is the fact 
that this “average” pupil had gained three years in reading level in 1.9 
school years. This reading growth is more dramatic when contrasted with 
the average 4.8 years of reading growth in the first six years of school. 


An examination of the basic data underlying Table 1 showed that there 
were eleven pupils reading at grade level 7.8 or lower. Of these eleven, 
five had an intelligence quotient of less than 90 and the other six were 
in the program for only the second year. Intelligence alone cannot be 
taken as a determining factor, however, as two other pupils in the below 
90 IQ range gained 4.0 and 4.6 years for final reading grade equivalents 
of 8.1 and 9.9 years respectively. 

The program had still other values to the pupils, values of perhaps 
greater significance, but much less amenable to quantification. The 
change in the attitude of the pupils toward reading, the increase of oral 
reading confidence, the increase in use of the library, and the purchase of 
books from a teenage book club were but some of the changes observed 
in the pupils. These are the changes which indicate the substance of the 
growth measured by the test scores. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis, an effective junior high-school 
reading program can seemingly be developed with limited resources if 
(1) there are interested teachers who will work together, (2) the pro- 
gram is a two year one, and (3) an intelligence quotient of 90 be the 
nominal but not rigid minimum intellectual criterion as a preliminary to 
further careful screening to insure that the pupils will benefit from the 
program. 











An In-Service Training Program 


FRANK A. DOGGETT 


Fhice schools have their peaks and troughs of achievement like other 
social institutions. Often during a trough, or low period, necessity causes 
effective planning for school improvement. It was that way at Fletcher 
High School when, soon after the war, with its school program reduced 
to a mere shell of class meetings, the administration and faculty began a 
program of in-service training that has resulted in continuous curriculum 
development. Its experience with in-service training is an example of the 
improvement of so many American schools. 

Our training program has always had as its ultimate goal basic cur- 
ricular changes: not only the writing of new courses of study or even the 
reorganization of existing programs, but a change in the approach to 
instruction and the total learning conditions of the school. By this is 
meant the multitude of accepted school practices that we all hope to 
achieve—extended use of community resources, relation of the details of 
instruction to the life of the students, school-community planning, a re- 
lated activity and classroom program, permeation of the school program 
with student participation, and inter-relationship of faculty, students and 
parents in school improvement. 


MOTIVATION FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Our in-service training program began with university extension courses 
offered at the school, with the school itself as a laboratory, and became, at 
its best, year-long programs of school improvement involving students, 
teachers, and community. Our first professional courses with the school 
as a laboratory were undertaken by teachers in order to secure personal 
benefits. The acceptance of in-service training by a faculty can be seen 
on a scale that ranges from purely personal motivation, with the school 
program benefiting indirectly, to an acceptance with direct benefit to 
the school in mind. It is important to understand the basic motivation of 
a faculty. Questioning our faculty has elicited these reasons for participa- 
tion in in-service programs: 
1. Personal benefit, with indirect benefit to the school 

a. Obtaining higher teaching certificates 

b. Satisfying requirements for tenure 

c. Obtaining salary increases 
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Personal benefits that are related directly to school improvement 

a. General personal professional growth 

b. Greater understanding of the nature of the adolescent 

c. Developing course material 

d. Searching for improved types of instruction and better classroom devices 

Group benefits that indirectly benefit the school 

a. The fulfilling of commitments by the school (as in faculty preparation 
of Evaluative Criteria), fulfilling requirements for school accreditation, 
preparing public programs (Parents’ Night, Open House, etc. ) 

b. Engaging in inter-school curricular studies or state-wide projects like 
Science Fairs 

Group benefits with a sense of direct result in school improvement 

a. Efforts to fulfill the observed needs of the school 

b. Professional interest in some phase of the school program (curricular 
changes, grouping, activity programs, etc.) 


THe HuMAN ELEMENT IN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


Everyone agrees on wanting an improved curriculum, but the wish 
alone is not enough. The basic factor is still the living person, the teacher, 
and back of the improved curriculum is the human element. An altera- 
tion in the school program must be preceded by an alteration in people. 
In planning in-service training programs, you find that what works for 
students works for teachers. There must be some group activity that 
compels the imagination of the staff, that will draw each teacher into 
some personal act or event that involves him. The ultimate purpose, that 
of better learning, may not be seen at first. Because the staff must accept 
an in-service program, its motivation is of the first importance. This 
motivation may come from a center of necessity like an evaluation or a 
fulfillment of certification requirements, or from a center of interest like 
the development of an intern program or an activity program, or even 
from public pressure like the current emphasis on fast learners and public 
attention on science and mathematics. Whatever the basis of the motiva- 
tion, it must be decided by the faculty and not imposed upon it. The be- 
ginning of change in each person involved occurs through participation 
in determining goals themselves. In fact, the degree of school improve- 
ment may be seen in the character of faculty goals, both for themselves 
and for the school. 

We have found that decisions for in-service programs are best made by 
the total group, but that considerable preparation must be made in ad- 
vance by a small group whose responsibility is related to the purpose of 
the in-service program. It should be a group that plans the faculty activi- 
ties and agenda for meetings and one that has a clear idea that the faculty 
purposes are not only made up of the personal needs of the teachers, but 
of the total needs of the school for change and improvement. A small 
group can explore the possibility of university extension offerings for the 
staff, prepare faculty programs, make arrangements for evaluations, set 
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dates and make appointments, procure necessary resource people and 
publications. 


Types OF IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


A list of in-service programs that we have found useful in relation to 
the improvement of our school program follows. These programs have 
varied from university extension courses to faculty programs, PTA pro- 
grams, county-wide studies, departmental studies, or even in some cases 
individual activities. 

Evaluation of the school center using Evaluative Criteria 

Child growth and development study 

Workshop in human relations 

Development of an intern program 

Revision of the student activity program 

Preparation for various public programs (“Back-to-School Night” for 
parents, discussion of the curriculum and other phases of the school 
program with parent groups) 

Laboratory school problem courses or curriculum courses 

Studies of the purposes and methods of grouping 

Studies to provide enrichment in present courses 

Development of new courses of study 

“Open House” night, to exhibit projects 

Special departmental studies 

Orientation programs for new teachers 

Interchange of teachers with other schools 

Intervisitation of teachers within the same school 

Studies of local resource materials 

Analysis of homework policy 

Studies of block and core programs 

Follow-up studies of graduates 

Studies of the college freshman curriculum, to provide easier transition 
for college-bound seniors 

Revision of orientation program for new students 


ReEsOURCE MATERIAL 


The availability of materials for faculty studies and for individuals is 
an important factor of the in-service program. Where the school’s profes- 
sional library is small, as in our case, assistance can be found from the 
university extension division library, the county or city professional 
library, and the facilities of any nearby institutions of higher learning. 
Sometimes it is necessary to ask faculty members to assist the school’s 
limited professional shelf by lending to their colleagues from their own 
private libraries, or to have on file a shelf list of the private libraries of 
faculty members if adequate library facilities are not avaliable from other 
sources. One of the initial difficulties of finding acceptance for in-service 
pregrams is the sheer physical inertia of large, diversified groups of peo- 
ple. The availability of materials is an important factor in overcoming 
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this inertia. Not only should printed material be easy to secure, but 
audio-visual and other resources should also be readily available. Con- 
tinuous study should be made of resource people and of the community 
resources that are of value in the school in-service program. Repeatedly 
placing information about such material in the hands of members of the 
staff is a stimulus to its use. It is also important to have access to some 
funds to pay basic professional expenses. 


Pusiic INFORMATION AND THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Implementation of findings and recommendations should be made as 
soon as possible. Wide publicity should be given not only to these im- 
provements and findings, but also to the fact that such faculty studies 
exist. The community should know that the faculty is making constant 
studies for school improvement, and have some idea of the effect of these 
studies. This high school has for many years opened its faculty meetings 
to interested parents, and directly invited the members of its PTA Board, 
giving them a schedule of faculty meetings and often reminding them of 
meetings that might be especially interesting to them. Students make 
reports at faculty meetings and often participate as members of faculty 
committees. Especially is this true of our use of Evaluative Criteria and 
its committee structure. 


SoME EspPectALLy EFFECTIVE IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


One very successful in-service training project was our preparation for 
the inauguration of a new type of intern program at the request of the 
University of Florida. The entire faculty, with very few exceptions, 
volunteered to take a school laboratory course that would prepare them 
for this responsibility. Preparations included practice supervision by 
means of inter-visitation of teachers and visitation of other schools, and 
a re-examination of the school’s program. Since then, the faculty has 
requested from the University a number of other laboratory courses in- 
cluding courses in child growth and development, a study of immediate 
school problems, a curriculum study, and a workshop in human relations. 
Faculty meetings are democratically planned and devoted almost entirely 
to the in-service program. Studies of grouping, activity programs, the 
involvement of moral education in the curriculum, an analysis of the 
structure of the community, guidance studies are typical faculty meeting 
programs. The faculty is at present investigating ways to adapt its cur- 
riculum to the needs of fast learners, as are so many other schools in 
America at this time. It is using the presence of a Fulbright exchange 
teacher from Italy to examine aspects of the European curriculum for 
high-school students and the environment of learning in a European high 
school. 

Of all the effective in-service programs, the most profound in their 
influence have been the two evaluations this school has undergone for 
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the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. During the 
last evaluation, the faculty spent more than two semesters in attempts to 
improve itself before filling in the Evaluative Criteria. This involved a 
one-semester graduate course taken by all members of the staff, that was 
a laboratory study of Evaluative Criteria in terms of this particular school. 
Through our two evaluations, the improvement of our curriculum has 
extended throughout the basic root system of the school program and the 
learning process itself. New courses, or new approaches to subject mat- 
ter, have been developed; for example, the English department has 
studied the successful use by many colleges of the techniques of the “new 
criticism,” and has modified its program of teaching literature accord- 
ingly. Many Fletcher students have a good idea of how to explore mean- 
ing in literature in the nature of an individual understanding. One 
member of the science department devised the first high-school physical 
science course in the state. In addition to departmental curriculum 
studies, the school’s co-curricular or activity program is continually under 
examination by the faculty. They are never satisfied with it, and have 
changed it a number of times. In fact, dissatisfaction with existing pro- 
cedures is a dominant feature of our faculty. Its continuing in-service 
program results in continuing high professional standards and goals that 
are more difficult to reach. 

It is not often realized that an important factor in an in-service program 
is the kind of organization the faculty of the school has. Schools with a 
democratic faculty organization, and with faculty meetings conducted 
by the staff for professional purposes, by virtue of the very nature of the 
democratic organization have an in-service program. Faculties organized 
in this way provide activities in the faculty meeting itself that are in- 
service activities. There is a large degree of participation by members of 
the staff in the exchange of opinions and information. Faculties that con- 
duct their own affairs and arrange their own programs make studies, 
exchange ideas, engage in research, do creative thinking, and are willing 
to participate in experimentation. Research has shown a high degree of 
correlation between a democratically organized faculty and a readiness 
for curriculum change on the part of that faculty. 








Why an In-Service Education Program? 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


[ education has become for the teacher what the mainte- 
nance shop is to industry. It may be a place for a general overhaul, or 
for a routine checkup on an intricate mechanism; or a time for a regu- 
larly scheduled lubrication. Strange as it may seem, the classroom teacher 
is not much different from the maintenance shop; for, in the teaching 
profession, there is need for all three of these activities. Technically, we 
can say that in-service education is a continuous process of professional 
research carried on simultaneously with teaching. 

The value of this maintenance shop for teachers is mainly in the fact 
that it provides an opportunity for teachers and administrators to evalu- 
ate themselves objectively. A direct opportunity is provided for the 
exchange of ideas between administration, teaching staff, and the com- 
munity which, in the end, coordinates efforts and results in unified gains 
for all. It also provides the opportunity to disseminate pertinent infor- 
mation being made available to the teacher. In many ways, it is a 
fundamental necessity in any forward looking, modern school or school 
system. 

In recent years, in-service education has followed several patterns. The 
most common is that of the teacher's institute, conference, or short-term 
course held once or twice during the school year which are generally 
boring and burdensome sessions in which the educator is flattered by 
being requested to address a disinterested audience on an arid subject 
which he makes more disinteresting and unpalatable by using a lot of 
technical terms and confused thoughts. The end result is that the teach- 
ers pour out of the meeting with much the same opinion as the farmer 
who observed that education was one big, buzzing confusion. A second 
form of in-service education is the use of discussion groups and commit- 
tees. These are an improvement over the first type of activity if there 
are dynamic persons included who are skilled in directing such activi- 
ties. However, they can soon degenerate into the status of many com- 
mittees as groups of people who keep minutes and waste hours if these 
key people do not function effectively. The last type of in-service educa- 
tion that we shall refer to in this article is one that is seldom utilized; 
namely, observing our teachers teach. Why it is seldom used as an effec- 
tive means of in-service education is difficult to comprehend. Certainly 
it affords an opportunity for the teacher to evaluate his own strengths 


J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education, Chico State College, Chico, California. 
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and weaknesses. To observe a strong teacher at work in the classroom is 
a vital experience to any teacher. 

In a sound program of in-service education, many salient areas of teach- 
ing may be stressed. Actually, it can be divided into two main areas; 
one, the inter-relationships of teaching within a total school system; or 
second, the activities within a given school. 

The major area of in-service education that needs to be stressed today 
in all schools is a sound program of local school orientation. The new 
student is carefully guided, checked, and adjusted to the school; how- 
ever, in contrast, the new teacher blindly and mutely adjusts himself to 
the life of the school through a series of embarrassing mistakes or badly 
timed questions, which makes him look and feel like the proverbial 
sophomore. The experienced teacher, likewise, has need for a yearly 
checkup. Too many teachers have not seen the inside of the school 
library since the day the principal took him on an inspection tour of the 
plant as a new member of the staff. In such a situation it is no wonder 
that the social studies department does not have the remotest idea of the 
new objectives of the science department, or vice versa. It is impossible 
for any teacher to keep up with the present rate of change in our society 
unless the basic information of these changes is made easily available to 
the instructional staff of the school. In short, the entire faculty must 
comprehend and understand the professional personalities involved in 
any given school if any significant adjustments are to be realized. Regu- 
larly scheduled interviews among the teacher, the administrator, and 
department heads will achieve this desirable objective of in-service 
education. 

A sound program of in-service education must encompass a broader 
area of significance than it presently is covering in most of our schools 
today. A more careful study and analysis of community resources are 
desirous and mandatory, if we are going to cope with the attacks now 
being made against the public school by an ill-informed public. We need 
to comprehend the functions of all community agencies as they operate 
within the structure of the community. This objective can best be real- 
ized through the school, which in turn will provide a more dynamic form 
of community life for all of its constituents. 

Teachers today, in order to be good teachers, must of necessity almost 
have to be specialists in the fields of social adjustment and family rela- 
tionships. Many have limited preparation in this field of professional 
responsibility. They need to have the opportunity to meet with other 
community leaders and the leaders of character building organizations, 
to discuss the problems facing the families whose offspring they are at- 
tempting to lift to higher levels of democratic living. If a definite way 
of life is to be developed in our society it must have the support of the 
family. The teacher's task, therefore, becomes one of enlisting this co- 
operative support. 
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Last, and perhaps least, but necessary, is providing some form of train- 
ing which takes cognizance of teacher recreation. The teaching profes- 
sion has a significant number among its ranks that need to take time to 
live. In fact, society itself is cluttered with such individuals. The tragedy 
is that many of them have infiltrated into the teaching profession where 
they can least afford to be condoned. The term to live does not refer to 
such activities as eating, sleeping, or breathing. It is that conditioned 
response that enables the individual to adjust to the demands of everyday 
life with his entire personality under control. To enjoy the day’s work; 
to have a sense of humor; to understand humans as well as to have a 
capacity for compassion and sense of justice towards them; to mix with 
the crowd and lose his identity; to play; to laugh; to get tired and enjoy 
a good night's rest; and to be a parent to two hundred youth each day 
and not let parenthood give you a nervous breakdown. 

The major responsibility for promoting and sustaining a practical and 
dynamic program of in-service education rests with the administration 
of the school. In developing the program, the administrator should be 
free to solicit assistance from experts in the various phases of the pro- 
fession, as well as to keep an administrative finger on the pulse of the 
community, in order to ascertain what problem should be explored at 
any given time. 

What should be the expected results of a sound program of in-service 
education? The best summary or outcome of such a program of in- 


service education is expressed in the words of Edwin Markham: 


We are all blind until we see, 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making, 

If it does not make the man. 

Why build these cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world unless, 
The builder also grows. 








































The Importance to Curriculum 
Development of Making Follow-Up Studies 


of Students in College 
MICHAEL A. MORRY 


Ph three to five years ago much time was expended to plan for a 
three-year senior high school which was necessitated by a rapid increase 
in pupil enrollment. At that time Warwick had three junior-senior high 
schools. The system now includes one senior high school and three junior 
high schools. The planning was carried on at every level of the organ- 
izational set-up. Teachers, students, principals, supervisors, parents, and 
administrators were deeply involved in providing a curriculum which 
would best meet the recognized needs of the students and, further, which 
would best carry out the educational philosophy of the Warwick school 
system. 

The curriculum included the following areas of instruction: English, 
mathematics, social studies, science, foreign language, business, home- 
making, industrial arts, music, physical education, agriculture, and guid- 
ance. The guidance department had eight full-time guidance counselors 
but now has ten guidance counselors. The importance of a large, active 
guidance department to the functioning of the school is manifested by the 
philosophy behind subject selection. Eight areas of concentration were 
organized to help each student, with guidance, to select the area of 
concentration which would best correlate with his aptitudes and interests. 

Briefly, the testing program which is vital if each individual is to find 
his proper niche in the educational ladder is as follows: 


Grade Seven— Otis Beta 1.Q. Test, achievement tests, and the lowa 
Silent Reading Test. 

Grade Eight— Differential Aptitude Test Battery (Form A), California 
Occupational Interest Inventory (Intermediate), and 
achievement tests. 


Grade Nine— Cooperative Tests in English, Algebra, Latin, and Gen- 
eral Science. 
Grade Ten— California Mental Maturity Test (Ad., 9-Adult), and 


Cooperative Tests in the major academic subjects. 
Grade Eleven— Differential Aptitude Test Battery (Form B), California 
Occupational Interest Inventory (Advanced), and Co- 
operative Tests in the major academic subjects. 
Grade Twelve— Cooperative Tests in the major academic subjects. 


Michael A. Morry is Assistant Principal of the Warwick Veterans Memorial High 
School, 2401 West Shore Road, Warwick, Rhode Island. 
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The areas of concentration which are offered in the senior high school 
include college concentration, shorthand, bookkeeping, machine clerical, 
industrial arts, fine arts (music), agriculture college preparatory, and 
agriculture non-college. As a result of the aptitude and interest tests 
taken in the eighth grade and the discussions revolving around educa- 
tional and occupational planning which are carried on in group guid- 
ance, a ninth-grade pupil should be able to select one of the eight 
areas of concentration which he hopes to follow in the senior high school. 
In the ninth grade the individual with his guidance teacher and his 
parents makes out his program for the three years of senior high school 
rather than for one year. However, at the end of the tenth grade, he is 
allowed to re-evaluate his position in the light of his actual achievement, 
which, in the long run, is the best test of success at this level. 

Although the only required subjects are English, United States history, 
gym, guidance, a half year of typing, and a half year of mathematics (the 
half year of mathematics must be taken in the senior year), the number 
of possible electives is immeasurably diminished when one considers the 
fact that after electing one of the areas of concentration, the student is 
bound by the subjects requisite for the area selected; viz., English 
mathematics, science, foreign language, and social studies, if he elects 
the college concentration. 

To evaluate the high-school program in terms of actual success in post- 
high-school endeavors, one must keep the above background material in 
mind. An attempt has been made to conduct a follow-up of the first two 
classes which were graduated from Warwick Veterans Memorial High 
School. This study will concern itself with those students who have 
continued their education, rather than with those who entered the armed 
forces, went to work, etc. The purpose of the follow-up study was to 
determine whether the curriculum, as presently operative, was sufficiently 
functional for that group going on to advanced education. If the cur- 
riculum was not structured to meet the needs of advanced education, then 
certain revisions, additions, or possible deletions might be in order. 

The number of educational institutions represented in the study are 
many and varied. Each institution was listed with the number of gradu- 
ates attending to pinpoint where the graduates go. If more than five 
graduates enrolled at an educational institution, then it was felt that this 
was of sufficient significance to warrant further study. The greatest 
number of graduates were dispersed among the University of Rhode 
Island, Rhode Island College of Education (Teaching), Bryant College 
(one to four years of business training), and local nursing schools. Hence, 
the study will be concerned with how adequately the students are 
prepared to enter the above-named schools. 


AN ANALYSIS OF FRESHMAN MARKS 


The first semester freshman marks of the students in colleges, business 
schools, and nursing schools were compared with the senior year mark in 
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the same subject or the most recent high-school mark. In any event, only 
those subjects were compared which the student took both in high school 
and college. These results were summarized and given to the administra- 
tion and department heads for study and consideration. The departments 
concerned were English, mathematics, social studies, science, foreign 
language, and business (very limited role). In cooperation with each 
department head answers to the following three questions were sought 
by further study: 

1. How many years of the subject were taken in high school? 

2. How much similarity is there between the high-school subject 

and the college subject? 


How can guidance help a student’s program selection in high 
school better to prepare him for his major field in college? 


The students’ records were perused very carefully to determine whether 
the lower mark earned in college was attributable to weak preparation 
in high school or whether the influencing factors rested with the college 
or the individual; i.e., poor adjustment to college life, college work too 
difficult for student's level of ability, etc. 


Mathematics 

A student who elects the college concentration will usually take Alge- 
bra I, Algebra II, and Plane Geometry. Very rarely does a student 
limit himself to two years of mathematics. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunities for those students who are interested in mathematics or science 
include Trigonometry, Solid Geometry, and a half year of Introduction to 
College Mathematics. With this intensive training, it was not surprising 
to find the students more than holding their own in college. Generally, a 
drop of one step (B to C) is not thought to be serious. In the class of 
1957, there were 54 mathematics marks; only 7 (13%) had dropped more 
than one step. In the class of 1956, there were 58 mathematics marks; 
17 (29%) had dropped more than one step. 

The results of these two years indicate that success is being experienced 
by the graduates continuing their study of mathematics. Mathematics 
provides an excellent comparison with the college mark because of the 
sequential nature of the subject. The students are evidently receiving 
sufficient mathematics background. 

The class of 1957 achieved more consistent success in college mathe- 
matics than the class of 1956. One explanation might be that the class 
of 1957 had two years of experience under the new curriculum which 
provides added emphasis on mathematics. The fact that the number of 
students who dropped more than one level in the mathematics mark was 
decreased by a substantial margin (50%) represents a strong confirmation 
of the mathematics training provided by Warwick Veterans Memorial 
High School. 
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English 

In addition to the required course in English each year, a senior may 
elect a half year of Creative Writing and a half year of English literature, 
either as a substitute for the regular English course or in addition to it. 
In the class of 1957, there were 91 English marks earned in college; 13 
(14%) had dropped more than one step. In the class of 1956, there were 
93 English marks; 10 (11%) of which had dropped more than one step. 

Although the achievement was satisfactory, it was felt that more prepa- 
ration should be offered to those students who demonstrated a need for 
it. It was understood that the new subjects were to be made available to 
those students going on to college. The students with very high ability 
and a good knowledge of the mechanics of English were allowed to elect 
Effective Writing as a replacement for the regular English. In this course, 
the student is given a wealth of enrichment, both in writing and in 
English literature. The second subject, which was added this year along 
with Effective Writing, is Basic Composition. This course is taken along 
with the regular English. The local schools of higher learning stress 
English composition in the freshman year. Since most of the graduates 
enroll in the local colleges, the English preparation should be geared 
mostly to the type of work offered in English at these schools. 


Foreign Language 

The school offers three years of the following languages, if a sufficient 
number of students elect the third year: Latin, French, Spanish, German, 
and Italian. During the past two years, three years of French and Spanish 
have been offered and two years of the remaining group. In the class of 
1957, there were 42 college marks in some language; 5 (12%) dropped 
more than one step. In the class of 1956, there were 50 college marks in 
some language; 9 (18%) dropped more than one step. 

Most students continued in the same language in college that was taken 
in high school. The class of 1957 had somewhat better success in college 
than the class of 1956. It is also notable that more students of the class 
of 1957 had taken three years of the same language. This was a con- 
tributing factor to the better record of the class of 1957. Since most 
students will encounter a language requirement in college, the language 
department and the guidance department will need to work together to 
enco"rage students to elect three years of the same language, rather than 
two years of one language and one year of a second language. 


Science 

Most students electing the college concentration will take Gene-al 
Science, Biology I, and Chemistry. For students of advanced ability and 
interest, the opportunity is provided to elect Biology II, Physics I, 
Physics II, and Research Science. In the class of 1957, there were 99 
marks in college science; 12 (12%) dropped more than one step. In the 
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class of 1956, there were 85 marks in college science; 25 (29%) dropped 
more than one step. 

At Rhode Island College of Education, five of the nine students of the 
class of 1957 received “D” in science which is a biology course. Of the 
eighteen students who enrolled in Rhode Island College of Education in 
the class of 1956, four students received a “D” grade and one student 
failed his Freshman Biology course. These students took Biology I in 
high school in the tenth grade. The lapse of two years may account for 
some of his difficulty. Students going to the teachers’ college should be 
encouraged to take Biology II either in grade 11 or grade 12. This could 
be a substitute for Chemistry in grade 12, if the student intends to major 
in elementary-school teaching or in English-social studies teaching in the 
secondary school, since chemistry will not be required for these areas of 
concentration. The students entering the University of Rhode Island 
maintained a satisfactory record. The most common science course taken 
in college by this group was chemistry. All took chemistry in high school. 
Better results will be attained if the students, in collaboration with their 
guidance teachers, make an intensive study of college requirements so 
that they will elect the science courses which will provide them with the 
best preparation for college. They will realize, for example, that they will 
need a good biology and chemistry background if they are headed for a 
school of nursing and a good background in physics if they are interested 
in engineering. Guidance will help students to select their high-school 
programs more intelligently. 

The class of 1956 had in excess of 50% more students who dropped 
more than one level in their college science marks. Also, 7% of these 85 
marks were failures as compared with only 2% of the 99 college science 
marks of the class of 1957. Thirteen of the students who exhibited poor 
results in college enrolled at local colleges. Of the three who attended 
Rhode Island College of Education, one student has an I.Q. of 94, another 
has an I.Q. of 98, while the third has an 1.Q. of 106, but her rank-in-class 
was 165/422 and her high-school record was only average. All three 
students took biology as their college freshman year science, which they 
had taken back in grade 10 in high school. Ten more of the students who 
set poor science records in college attended the University of Rhode 
Island. One of this group ranked 202/422 with an 1.Q. of 100. The other 
seven students all ranked within the top 100 and all had I.Q.’s over 100. 
The poor record set by this last group is not readily manifested, unless 
the explanation lies in a possible inadequate adjustment to college. The 
class of 1957 had two years of group guidance in high school while the 
class of 1956 had only one year. Whether guidance had any effect on the 
better record set by the class of 1957 will remain an indeterminate factor. 
The answer might also be that the training received in high school was 
weak, but the tremendous gains made by the class of 1957 belies that fact, 
since the courses of study in science and the personnel remained the same. 
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Social Studies 

There are a wide variety of offerings in the social studies field which 
should provide any student with the preparation requisite for any college 
program. In the class of 1957, there were 73 marks in some form of col- 
lege social studies; 15 (20.5%) marks dropped more than one step. In the 
class of 1956, there were 62 marks in some form of college social studies, 
22 (35%) marks of which dropped more than one step. Thus the class of 
1956 and the class of 1957 were behind the achievement level in college 
of the English, mathematics, science, and language groups. Again, the 
educational institutions referred to in each subject area above are the 
University of Rhode Island, Providence College, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Bryant College (1 to 4 years of Business), Katharine Gibbs 
(1 to 2 years of Business), Rhode Island School of Design, St. Joseph's 
Hospital, Newport Hospital, Roger Williams General Hospital, and Rhode 
Island Hospital, which draw more than 60% of the graduates of Warwick 
Veterans Memorial High School who continued their education. 


Crass or 1956 


At the Rhode Island College of Education, of eighteen students en- 
rolled, one student received a “D” grade. This girl's 1.Q. is 90 on the 
California Mental Maturity Test, Advanced, 9-Adult, and her rank-in 
class is 187/422. This set of facts should help to explain the low achieve- 
ment. Thirty-two students enrolled at the University of Rhode Island. 
In this group, eight students received “D” grades and three received 
failures in the freshman history course. The high-school records were as 
follows: one student received two failures; his C.M.M.—I.Q.—94 and 
nis rank-in class 271/422; the other student who received a failing grade 
ranked 139/422 with an 1.Q. of 104, but he also failed his language and 
received “D” grades in mathematics and science. It is obvious that the 
latter student experienced great difficulty in his college adjustment. The 
eight students who received “D” grades in Freshman History had a 
range in I.Q.s of 100 to 121 on the C.M.M. and ranked 50, 50, 63, 73, 78, 
89, 122, and 132 in a class of 422 students. Interestingly enough, five of 
these students also received “D” grades in Freshman Chemistry. With 
one or two exceptions, this group of students should have experienced 
better achievement in history. A further negative factor peculiar to this 
group was that sixteen dropped more than one step in their college his- 
tory marks. Thus sixteen of the twenty-two marks that dropped more 
than one step were earned at local schools. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of knowing what subject matter is offered in the freshman year of 
the local educational institutions in order that, through guidance, a stu- 
dent may be encouraged to select the program that will bring him the 
best results in college. 

Crass or 1957 

This class had a remarkable over-all record of achievement in freshman 

marks with 97% of the marks being passing marks and 47% of the marks 
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being honor marks. However, of 409 different marks, although only 12 
were failing marks, 4 of these were in social studies. An analysis of the 
failures reveals an interesting pattern. One girl of normal intelligence 
ranked 226/374 which indicates a fair record in high school and casts some 
doubt on the advisability of accepting this type of student for college 
work. A second girl also of normal intelligence ranked 166/374 which is 
only slightly better than the former case. The third case was a boy also 
of normal intelligence who ranked 207/374 and had a failure in Spanish, 
a “D” in biology, and also a “D” in a second course in social studies. The 
mediocre high-school record of this boy was a weak foundation on which 
to build a college education. The fourth case was a girl in nursing school 
who failed sociology although she ranked 89/374 and had a C.M.M.— 
1.Q. of 102. Six of the eight students who received “D” marks in history 
at U.R.I. had 1.Q.’s that ranged from 102 to 119 and they ranked within 
the top 89 students in a class of 374. In fact one girl dropped from an 
“A” to a “D,” ranked 29/374 and had a C.M.M.—L.Q. of 113; another girl 
dropped from a “B” to a “D,” ranked 14/374 and had a C.M.M.—LQ. of 
112. The other two students of U.R.I. who received “D” grades in history 
ranked 153 and 207 in a class of 304 and had 1.Q.’s of 99 and 108 
respectively. 

There were eighteen different history grades recorded at U.R.I. by 
the class of 1957, which included no “A’s,” 3 “B’s,” 4 “C’s,” 8 “D's,” and 
3 “F's.” By any standard, this is definitely not a good record. The class 
of 1956 recorded twenty-one history grades and these included no 
“A’s,” 2 “B's,” 8 “C's,” 8 “D's,” and 3 “F's.” In two successive years, 
then, the social studies field has presented a serious problem for the 
students from Warwick, especially in the light of the number of Warwick 
students who enter U.R.I. each year. Of all Warwick students who con- 
tinue their education, 25% to 30% enroll at U.R.I. The implications of 
this problem are readily manifested by the added knowledge that very 
few students enter the University without expecting some course in 
social studies. 

Furthermore, R.I. College of Education requires the History of Civili- 
zation in the freshman year and the local schools of nursing usually re- 
quire a course in sociology. In addition, Bryant College requires eco- 
nomics in some of its major fields of study. Having ascertained the social 
studies requirements in the institutions of advanced education in Rhode 
Island, the head of the social studies department together with the head 
of guidance set out to determine whether the curriculum was sufficiently 
broad to prepare students for this advanced work in the field of social 
studies. 

Certain patterns of work are necessary in high school to ensure better 
preparation for college. The following courses should be recommended 
to students who may enroll in local schools: economics is recommended 
for the business field; Problems of American Democracy correlates with 
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sociology; Early European History followed by Modern European History 
is suggested to those students faced with the History of Civilization in 
college; and Advanced American Government should be elected in high 
school as a preparation for political science, which may be elected at the 
University of Rhode Island. 

Another consideration which might influence the low achievement in 
social studies at the college level is the reading ability of these students 
being studied. Suffice it to say that the scores on the Cooperative English 
Test indicated that reading should not be considered a factor in explain- 
ing the low achievement. Other reasons which help to throw some light 
on the problem are: (1) an inadequate number of social studies courses 
taken in high school; (2) courses taken did not correlate with the specific 
course taken in college; (3) inability to make a rapid adjustment to 
college; (4) a few seemed to lack the capacity to do college work; 
(5) lack of intelligent planning on the part of the student in setting up 
his program for senior high school. 

The follow-up study resulted in several necessary changes in the cur- 
riculum. The changes were brought about after the studies were pre- 
sented to and discussed with the several department heads concerned, 
the principal, and the assistant superintendent in charge of secondary 
education. 


CurRICULUM CHANGES 

English 

Two new courses were added to the English curriculum during the 
1957-1958 school year. The courses are Effective Writing and Basic Com- 
position. The first course is an advanced course and is intended to help 
the capable student to be able to do a better job with his college English. 
The second course is intended for those students who will be accepted 
when they apply to college, but show a definite weakness in writing 
ability. The first course may be taken in place of the regular senior 
English or it may be elected in addition to senior English. 


Mathematics 

No new courses have been added to the mathematics curriculum to 
date. The favorable results achieved by the students in college attest to 
the sufficiency of offerings. However, the mathematics department is 
considering some possible accelerated offerings for the bright students. 


Science 

Although the record of the class of 1956 left something to be desired 
in the way of achievement, nonetheless the class of 1957 made sufficient 
improvement over the previous class and, in fact, made greater gains than 
in the other subject areas. The science curriculum is highly challenging 
in content, and it will be expected that the future classes will do as well 
or better than the class of 1957. 
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Foreign Language 

Here again, the class of 1957 made some improvement over the class 
of 1956 in college marks. The significant change resulting from the 
follow-up studies was to work through the guidance department in order 
to encourage the students to elect three years of the same language, 
rather than take two years of one language. Furthermore, the guidance 
counselors will be better able to impress the students with the advan- 
tages of knowing at an early date both the college they expect to enter 
and the languages offered at the colleges; viz., Rhode Island College of 
Education offers only French and Spanish, so it would be unwise for 
students expecting to matriculate there to elect Italian or German in 
high school. During the school year of 1958-1959, German III, Italian III, 
and Latin III were offered. 


Social Studies 


Last year the social studies department offered Elementary American 
Government, Early European History, Modern European History, World 
History, World Geography, American Neighbors, American Heritage, 
Problems of American Democracy, United States History, Contemporary 
Affairs, Economics and You, and Advanced American Government. Dur- 
ing 1957-1958, English History was added to the curriculum. An attempt 
will be made to guide the college-bound students toward those social 
studies subjects which will best meet their need in college. 

Finally, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the guidance de- 
partment plays a vital role in the success or failure of students going to 
college. As previously stated, the student must begin early in his study 
of college admission requirements as well as give thought to what he 
can expect in the way of subject matter when he gets there. Most often, 
the study culminates with a perusal of college catalogs for admission 
requirements. The counselor can help the student to decide on what 
courses to take, how many to take, and the college and field of study 
which best correlates with his aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

Curriculum development is a gradual, long-range process which should 
involve the parents, students, teachers, department heads, administrators, 
and the school committee. It should be a cooperative effort, not the sole 
responsibility of one individual. An attempt has been made to demon- 
strate the importance of one type of follow-up study on curriculum 
planning. Some changes have already taken place while others are con- 
templated for the next school year. Some conclusions have been drawn 
from the follow-up studies. However, these conclusions cannot be con- 
sidered definitive, since there are such variables as loss of interest and 
poor adjustment to college. It will, therefore, take several more years of 
operation and follow-up before the achievement in high school can be 
compared more favorably with the achievement in college. 





A Civil Service Course Joins 
the Curriculum 


MAURICE BLEIFELD 
MAX M. GITLIN 


PROVIDING FOR THE NON-ACADEMIC PuPIL 


Ge. of the most serious problems confronting the academic high 
school today is that of providing for the non-academic pupil. Under 
varying conditions, this pupil may also be known as the slow learner, 
the resistant learner, the retarded student, the dropout. At times, he is 
described as a discipline problem, or as being tinged with delinquency 
patterns. 

A major reason for the problems presented by this type of student is 
the school’s difficulty in providing him with—what is to him—a meaning- 
ful and realistic program. Since he is not looking ahead to college, he 
realizes that his high-school course is terminal. He naturally thinks of 
it, therefore, in terms of its value in preparing him for a job. 

Although he may not know what sort of job awaits him, he feels rest- 
less if the subjects he is studying seem to have little practical application 
in his approaching, uncertain career. “What good is it?” he demands, 
when speaking of his subjects—English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, etc. He is unimpressed when told that these subjects will give 
him life-long skills, attitudes, and backgrounds. He can see only the 
immediate, pressing future—the prospect of working at some job and 
earning money. The lack of academic motivation of the non-academic 
pupil is most often due to this inability to appreciate what high school 
offers him. 

To meet the challenge presented by the needs of these pupils who 
have been brought to the high schools in increasing numbers by com- 
pulsory education laws, there have been many adjustments in the tra- 
ditional secondary curriculum. One new approach which has been 
marked by a good deal of favorable student response, faculty enthusiasm 
and community interest, has been the recent introduction of a Civil 
Service Course at Benjamin Franklin High School. 

Benjamin Franklin High School is an academic high school located in 
the East Harlem area of New York City. Many of its students come from 
socially deprived and economically depressed backgrounds. To many of 

Maurice Bleifield is Principal and Max M. Gitlin is Civil Service Coordinator at 
Benjamin Franklin High School, Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive at 116th Street, New 
York 29, New York. 
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these underprivileged adolescents, the formal school curriculum is 
often viewed with dull acceptance, resistance, or antagonism. Having 
been raised among laboring people, most of them view the world of work 
as an accepted necessity, as offering a means of having a dollar in their 
pocket, and as a release from an educational institution whose value they 
often do not understand. However, they also hope for the prospect of 
bettering themselves so that they may be able to rise above their harsh 
subsistence level. In some vague way, many will cling to school as a 
means of bringing about this improvement; others may become dis- 
couraged and drop out; those not old enough to leave, may mark time. 


Setrinc Up a Crvit Service Course 


The Civil Service Course was planned to give these adolescents prepa- 
ration for a career offering security and status. It is based on the existing 
subjects of the school curriculum such as English, social studies, business 
arithmetic, and hygiene. By applying a civil service emphasis in these 
subjects, there is little dislocation of the existing curriculum. For the 
students, the course has practical significance, thus supplying an inherent 
source of motivation. In addition, by providing active interest and a goal, 
it was expected that there would be increased student morale and an 
improvement in the general level of discipline. 

The city, state, and Federal civil service agencies have been engaged 
in an active recruitment campaign to relieve the existing severe shortage 
on all levels of ability. Five million of the sixty-five million employees 
in the nation are in the civil service, thus making it the largest single em- 
ployer in the nation. 

After several exploratory conferences with members of the Department 
of Personnel of the City of New York, it was established that a civil serv- 
ice course would make it possible for high-school graduates to prepare 
for positions such as policeman, fireman, sanitation worker, postal em- 
ployee, and so on. A faculty conference was held at which the Director 
of Recruitment of the Department of Personnel and other city officials 
explained the needs and values of civil service positions. 

The next step was the orientation of the student body to this new 
field. An assembly was arranged to explain civil service. A uniformed 
officer of the Police Academy visited the senior classes, and described 
the opportunities and background relating to his department. There was 
discussion in the social studies classes about the types of positions, re- 
quirements, and values of civil service positions. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared and distributed to the entire student body, to ascertain student 
interest in registering for the course. 

The results of the questionnaire revealed interest in all the grades. 
However, because they were most numerous, and would remain in school 
the longest time, a group of interested third-term students was selected 
to open the course in the February 1958 term. They were to receive 
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instruction in Civil Service English 4. It was also planned that the inter- 
ested members of the entering junior high-school group in September 
1958 would be set up with a beginning course in mathematics through 
Civil Service Business Arithmetic 1. 

The feeding junior high schools were visited by the chairman of the 
guidance department and the principal for the purpose of explaining the 
new course to the ninth-year pupils who were soon to select a high 
school. The nature of civil service positions was described and questions 
were answered. In some cases there was a follow-up talk by members 
of the Department of Personnel who were invited through us to continue 
the description of advantages of such employment. Meetings of guid- 
ance counselors of the neighboring junior high schools and parents 
groups were held in the school and the aims of the course were described. 

Press releases were sent to the local newspapers. Articles in the Daily 
News, Post, World-Telegram and Sun, La Prensa, Il Progresso, and El 
Diario informed the community-at-large about the planned course. Let- 
ters from the readers in various parts of the city indicated interest. In 
addition, a brief bulletin of information was prepared and mailed to the 
feeding schools in our zone. There were additional requests for informa- 
tion from students and parents. 

In order to develop the teaching units, it was arranged with Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Director of the Bureau of Curriculum Research, to 
release some of the teachers from their classes over a period of several 


months, on a per diem basis. Their classes were covered by substitute 
teachers while they were thus engaged. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Civit SERVICE CouRSE 


There are six units of work, one for each term of school, beginning with 
the third term, as follows: Term 3—Business Arithmetic; Term 4— 
English 4; Term 5—Hygiene; Term 6—American History 1; Term 7— 
English 7; and Term 8—Social Studies elective in civil service. The Civil 
Service students are programmed for special classes in these subjects. 
They are also grouped in special official classes, or sections, headed by a 
teacher of one of the civil service courses. 

Each class is expected to cover the regular course of studies. Through- 
out the course, one or more days a week are set aside for the study of 
the weekly worksheets that were prepared on curricular time. This mate- 
rial was printed by the Department of Personnel. Each student receives 
a special folder for the weekly materials. The study sheets bear the seals 
of the City of New York and Benjamin Franklin High School, thus giving 
an aura of official sanction and dignity to the course. 

Additional material is made available in the school library and the 
class library. Examinations given by the Department of Personnel are 
received, and made available to the students. Guest speakers are invited 
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from the various departments of the civil service. Trips are planned to 
various governmental agencies, including the Police Academy, Post Office, 
Fire College, and so on. 

Throughout the courses, emphasis is placed on the importance of 
reading ability, which is probably the most significant part of the Civil 
Service examination. Equally important is the improvement of pupil 
vocabulary. 

INTEREST IN THE COURSE 

It is interesting to point out that one fourth of the entering class of 
September 1958 asked for the Civil Service Course. This compares with 
the 22 per cent shown by our school questionnaire. With the develop- 
ment of the Club League program, it is expected that there will be an 
increase in interest. 

Although high 1.Q. students have been sifted for college-bound classes, 
the remainder include many good, serious students. Mrs. Esther Munvez, 
teacher of Civil Service mathematics classes, asked to have one class cited 
at the school assembly for the quality of their work. A civil service class 
in hygiene was faced with a tight program schedule which left no room 
for their class. The class unanimously offered to be scheduled for their 
Tuesday lunch period so as to be able to continue with the Civil Service 
Course. 

In evaluating the term’s work, Dr. Lee Lombard, who taught a pilot 
Civil Service English 4 class writes, “. .. My own reaction to the course 
was at first skeptical since I have always felt that the best preparation 
for a Civil Service examination was a good general education. I have, 
however, been impressed with the strong motivation of these boys and 
by their serious response to the excellent materials.” 

A student, writing an anonymous comment on the Civil Service Course, 
says, “In my opinion, it’s the best thing that could have happened.” 
Another writes, “I would like to continue taking it [Civil Service] through- 
out the remainder of high school.” Another, interestingly, puts his finger 
on present day reading difficulties and points to a new motivation, civil 
service, as a possible cure. “Pupils today,” he writes, “are lacking in 
their reading. They read, but don’t understand . . . So I think that with 
the Civil Service Course, the students might be able to get along in 
their studies much better.” 

One of the by-products of the Civil Service Course at Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, was the development of a high degree of community 
interest. A great many inquiries were made of the school by adults who 
wished to register for the course. These adults were referred to the Benja- 
min Franklin Evening High School where 85 persons registered in Sep- 
tember for civil service classes. These classes maintained their registers. 
The students were vitally interested. Other high schools in New York 
City have indicated an interest in a civil service course. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 

For the Student 

1. To adjust the academic curriculum for the non-college bound, general 
student, without adding another specialized course to the high school 

2. To motivate the academic course of study for practical students who 
wish preparation for a future livelihood 

3. To improve reading ability of noncollege students 

4. To improve vocabulary of noncollege-bound student 
For the School 

5. To prevent further “atomizing and compartmentalizing” of the high 
school and to maintain and even broaden the emphasis placed by Dr. Hutchens 
on wide academic areas of study 

6. To apply Dr. Conant’s suggestion of adjusting the curriculum without 


a radical change 

7. To improve discipline in the high school through the active interest 
and cooperation of a motivated student body 

8. To articulate the high school with the community and the government 
and to cooperate with the Department of Personnel and with state and Federal 
Civil Service Commissions 

9. To cooperate with Personnel Division of the United Nations 
For the Community 

10. To supply a serious shortage of trained civil service personnel on all 
levels of ability (2700 categories of positions in New York State) 

11. To utilize existing school plants to the fullest, with attendant econ- 
omies in governmental educational budgets. 


Dr. James B. Conant, in his study of the American high school, makes 
two points: (1) the high school must be comprehensive—that it be large 
enough to deal with three types of students—those who seek a skill to 
get a job (vocational high school), those who want a general education, 
and the academic minded; and (2) no radical changes in the curriculum. 

The problem area is the second group—the “general education” group of 
noncollege-bound students. These students see little relationship between 
the curriculum and a job after graduation. Without real interest or moti- 
vation, they mark time for three years and create the nucleus of our dis- 
cipline problem. It is a serious waste of abilities, time, money, and effort. 
It is for this group that the Civil Service Course was developed in 1957- 
1958 with the cooperation of the Bureau of Curriculum and Research of 
the Board of Education and the Department of Personnel of the City of 
New York. 


Future PLANS 
From a tentative beginning, the Civil Service Course has now become 
strongly established. It is planned to have members of each entering 
class, with an interest in the course, programmed for the special classes 
each year. In addition, they will be followed up by a special guidance 
teacher who will check their progress and program plans. Other students 
in the school who are not registered in the course, but who nevertheless 
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have expressed a desire to receive some of its benefits, are invited to join 
the school’s Civil Service Club. This club is under the sponsorship of one 
of the teachers of the course. Included in the agenda will be review of 
the worksheets used in the classes. There is also opportunity to learn 
about examinations and requirements for the different positions. Former 
examinations are also reviewed and discussed. The civil service alcove 
in the library is to be expanded for the benefit of students and alumni who 
wish to avail themselves of examinations, worksheets, announcements of 
the Department of Personnel, and so on. 


One of the suggestions discussed in conference with officials of the 
Department of Personnel was the development of appropriate visual aids 
to explain and illustrate the nature and variety of civil service positions. 
It was decided that the film unit of WYNC, the municipal broadcasting 
station, would prepare a scenario and a motion picture film built around 
the subject. In addition, sets of 2 x 2 slides would also be developed. 
These materials would be useful in meetings with parent groups and 
student audiences in our school, and in the junior high schools. In general 
it is felt that the Civil Service Course is useful in that it offers a positive 
purpose and a practical goal, especially for high-school students who are 
not preparing for college. 








A Dynamic Eighth Grade 


CHARLES R. KELLER 


Eieocarcns and the general public should note the exciting, new 
developments in the eighth grade of a number of schools throughout the 
country. Not all at once but step by step, not in many schools but in a 
few, curricular changes are occurring which make it possible—and 
necessary—to write about a dynamic eighth grade. 

These curricular changes have come quite rapidly, the result of the 
Advanced Placement Program, of the work of groups such as the College 
Board’s Commission on Mathematics, the Modern Language Association, 
and various science and English organizations, and of critical, constructive 
thinking and acting by individual teachers and administrators. In gen- 
eral, a dynamic eighth grade, where it exists, has stemmed from pressure 
from above—from significant developments in the twelfth, eleventh, 
tenth, and ninth grades. 

The curricular changes began before Sputnik I was launched and do 
not flow from the new and deplorable American interest in keeping up 
with the Russians rather than with the Joneses. They reflect a concern 
for quality rather than quantity in education. Although not all students 
can do the work, a larger percentage of the student body than expected 
appears ready for significant educational advances. 

As has been said, schools did not add all the elements of a dynamic 
eighth grade at one time; a number of schools still have only one or two 
of these elements. In English, teachers have begun to realize that stu- 
dents should read fewer and better pieces of literature than they have 
been reading. Broad coverage and pure narration are being questioned; 
an emphasis on depth and elementary analysis are appearing. Students 
like to read good literature. They also like to write the short papers 
which even harassed teachers are assigning. Perhaps team teaching and 
nonprofessional readers will shortly be parts of eighth-grade procedures 
in at least a few schools. 

All too frequently in the past, the study of foreign languages has begun 
in the ninth grade. All too frequently the ineffective and wasteful pat- 
tern in grades nine through twelve has been two years of one foreign 
language and two years of another. Today in many schools, the study of 
foreign languages in an elementary way, with emphasis on only the 
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spoken and listened-to language, is begun before the eighth grade—in 
the fourth grade for instance. There has been insufficient evaluation of, 
and considerable disagreement about, these procedures. 

Foreign language study as part of a dynamic eighth grade, however, 
rouses little or no opposition. With new methods of teaching, the study 
of at least one foreign language in the eighth grade has led to increased 
student interest and proficiency in the foreign languages. Frequently, 
the study of a foreign language begun in the eighth grade is continued 
through the twelfth grade, with the Advanced Placement Program and 
the possibility of college credit and advanced placement a powerful 
stimulant. 

Many people, concerned about the quality of much eighth-grade 
arithmetic, welcome the reappearance of algebra in the eighth grade. 
They are convinced that many students have lost interest in mathematics 
when, instead of moving rapidly from one mastered step to the next, they 
hear something of this sort, “Johnny, you know the subject so well that 
you may do twenty problems instead of the regular ten.” The modern 
Johnny simply does not respond. 

To a certain extent the Advanced Placement Program is responsible 
for the introduction of algebra into the eighth grade—or rather its 
reintroduction, for not long ago for many students algebra was an eighth- 
grade subject. With calculus and analytic geometry in the twelfth grade, 
college-level work under the Advanced Placement Program, considerable 
rethinking of high-school mathematics ensued. Algebra in the eighth 
grade for some students, at least, was one of the results. Not just the tra- 
ditional algebra is being taught. Both content and teaching methods are 
being modified. 

A change in the ninth-grade science offering has significantly altered 
and strengthened science programs in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades as well as in the eighth grade. In a number of schools, biology is 
now a ninth-grade subject, with chemistry in the tenth grade, physics in 
the eleventh grade, and Advanced Placement Program work in one of 
the sciences—or two or three of them—in the twelfth grade. 

With biology in the ninth grade, the final year of general science is 
given in the eighth grade. The emphasis must be on quality not quantity, 
on understanding not coverage. Teachers must not try to cover in two 
years everything that was previously done in three years. They must 
select the most important points and follow the principle of “strength 
through depth.” They can prove that some of the best and most effective 
teaching occurs before a class begins—when teachers decide what they 
will include and what they will omit. 

The eighth-grade subject in which the least new, creative thinking has 
been done is American history. But there must be schools in which the 
traditional course has been questioned and new ideas introduced. The 
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subject and the intellectual discipline in American history must be re- 
tained, but the idea of coverage and of just plain fact-gathering should 
be challenged. Student interest, knowledge with understanding, and 
training of the mind should be stressed. Whenever possible, the course 
should begin with the history of the place where the student is situated, 
the history of the home town or city or of the area. Then should follow 
a course in American history, with careful selection of the topics and 
periods covered—selection based on the teacher’s peculiar interests and 
capabilities. 

Mature English, a foreign language, algebra, the second and final year 
in general science, and a course which might be called “Studies in Ameri- 
can History,” these in toto or in part, with music, art, and physical train- 
ing, well done, constitute a new, dynamic eighth grade in some schools 
for some students. The emphasis is on quality; the idea of coverage is 
abandoned. Teachers have challenging experiences. Students think while 
they learn and learn while they think. 





A Technique for Evaluating 
General Class Discussion 


KENNETH H. HOOVER 


| Brown was obviously annoyed. As he scowled at his 
grade book, he was, again, acutely aware of the inadequacies of his 
marking system. The words of his friend in the mathematics department 
kept coming back to him: “Bill, a student either knows his stuff or he 
doesn’t. Surely you can construct a test which will measure degree of 
competence in a course.” As he pored over the marks in his grade book, 
Professor Brown was not at all sure of this. Perhaps a mathematics 
teacher could construct such a measuring instrument with some degree 
of validity, but could it be done in a social science area in a seminar or 
discussion-type class? This morning Professor Brown did not think so! 
Every semester there were a number of students who did not think so 
either! 

At the beginning of each semester, many Professor Browns indicate to 
students that class participation is important in the teaching-learning 
process. Some even go so far as to suggest that participation in class dis- 
cussion is essential. This may be especially true in the area of teacher 
education. Many are painfully aware of some individuals who have 
facility in written communication, but who are apparently woefully lack- 
ing in verbal communication. Such expressions as “You know what I 
mean,” “I didn’t mean it the way it sounded,” and the like are indicative 
of such a difficulty. The writer has heard many teachers express a desire 
for some means of evaluating class discussion. Consequently, it is the 
purpose of this article to relate a fantastically simple instrument that he 
has found to be quite effective in evaluating student participation in class 
discussion. 

After arranging chairs in a large semi-circle, copies of a seating chart 
are prepared and distributed to each student to facilitate rapid acquaint- 
ance among the students. Whenever a class discussion is scheduled, an 
individual is selected as observer. (In many instances the other class 
members may not know that the observer is at work on a particular day. ) 
He records an appropriate tally mark for each individual who makes a 
class contribution. If a qualitative evaluation is desired, this can also be 
readily arranged. For example, the following have been utilized with 
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some success: Contribution, lengthy contribution, wordy contribution, 
highly opinionated contribution. 

At the end of the term it is a simple matter to select at random a sam- 
pling of these tally sheets and translate into a standard score for the pur- 
poses of evaluation. Although the technique contains a certain amount 
of subjectivity, it appears to be no more subjective than a written test and 
probably measures a degree of competence not possible through other 
techniques. (It should be noted that a so-called objective test is very 
subjective when it is being constructed. ) 

After having used the instrument for some time the following observa- 
tions seem appropriate. 

1. The instrument is not applicable to a class recitation—often inap- 
propriately called class discussion. If the teacher conceives his role as 
being a “teller” or “authority,” the evaluator system is not needed. If, on 
the other hand, the teacher's aim is to encourage students to reflect upon 
the evidence available, the instrument would seem to hold much value. 
The observer can keep his tally record as well as keep notes so long as 
they are broad generalizations developed through group reflection. Here 
it is assumed that students each bring certain basic informations to the 
discussion. The writer insures this with college freshmen by assigning 
readings from which students may select a minimum number. These read- 
ings are summarized, evaluated, and submitted for evaluation also. 

2. By use of a class observer, both teacher and students become con- 
scious of the need for bringing all individuals into the discussion. More- 
over, the vociferous individual can be more readily discouraged from 
depriving others of an opportunity to participate. 

3. When an individual is made conscious of having his remarks evalu- 
ated—both quantitatively and qualitatively—he seems to develop the habit 
of “thinking before speaking.” The writer contends that this is an ex- 
tremely valuable trait. (Until rapport has been established, it may be 
desirable to use a quantitative measure only. ) 

4. By use of class discussion evaluation sheets, the teacher acquires 
data which are valuable in counseling with students and parents. Some 
teachers have felt an urgent need to suggest to a student that he tended 
to talk too often or made too many extended comments. In the end, how- 
ever, such a conference is frequently not held, in the absence of specific 
records. Use of such evaluation sheets encourages one to “see” himself 
through the eyes of his peers. Suggested improvement, as a consequence, 
is no longer to please the teacher who represents adult authority, but 
the very individual whose acceptance every adolescent is constantly 
seeking. 

5. The system brings the peer group into the act of evaluation. Al- 
though it is recognized that the evaluation of class contributions will vary 
somewhat from one observer to the next, a cross-section of several evalua- 
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tions may tend to counter-balance the individual bias involved. In large 
classes the teacher may find it desirable to use more than one observer 
per class period. 

6. If individual capacities are extreme, it may be appropriate to secure 
a quantitative evaluation only; although the writer has noticed that many 
observers “unconsciously” seem to allow for such differences. For ex- 
ample, a “mediocre” comment by bright George may be “good” if made 
by dull Susie. In any case the instrument will be as appropriate as a 
teacher-made test which is administered to all students alike. 

7. If the class discussion leader (teacher) desires a comparison of 
the number of his own contributions with that of his class, he can au- 
thorize the observer to mark accordingly. This may serve as a reminder 
that the teacher can effectively destroy a valuable class discussion through 
his own excessive verbalisms. 

The use of a class observer is not by any means a “new” idea. Instead 
it may be a “new” application to an old idea which will enable the ordi- 
nary classroom teacher to incorporate class discussion contributions into 
his evaluation of student progress. If we can assume that effective general 
discussion is essential to the democratic process, it would seem as if 
specific training would be appropriate for every member of a group. Such 
training may begin with the above. Indeed some teachers have been 
profoundly “shocked” to discover that one third of their groups were 
doing all the discussing. Whether this same one third later represents 
our active voters and civic leaders would be an interesting study. At any 
rate, the schoolroom seems to be an appropriate place to develop a feel- 
ing of group responsibility. 





Secretarial Work Experiences 
Within the Schaol 


A. B. CREW 


Pilecececeocs, principals generally believe in the value of direct 
experiences in learning, and many administrators view work experiences 
as a unique means of providing realistic experiences for adolescents. 
Varied work experiences appear to be the most logical means for helping 
youth to achieve their primary goals of emancipation, social adjustment, 
and vocational planning and preparation. Barriers to the inclusion of 
direct experiences in the secondary program are formidable and have 
discouraged their implementation; however, quite often, administrators 
fail to take advantage of experiences readily available. 

For several years students in the commercial curriculum at Appala- 
chian High School have had an opportunity to work in the administrative 
offices of the high school. This work experience developed through an 
elective course, “Office Practice,” and a unit of credit was given. Because 
the course never lived up to its potentialities, the faculty decided a closer 
look should be taken, recommending that the course be dropped or 
changed to one of greater value. 

One major deficiency was the lack of substance in the activities in 
which the office practice students participated. Much of the work con- 
sisted of errand running and other routine jobs and did not furnish realis- 
tic, responsible practice in secretarial skills. Because of the nature of the 
course, poorer students were attracted, thereby limiting the type of activi- 
ties which could be provided. 

After a period of study, members of the faculty involved decided that 
there was a variety of rich experiences available if properly organized, but 
the students would have to possess certain competencies in order to 
utilize fully the possibilities. With this in mind, “Office Practice” was 
made an honors course, open to the most outstanding senior in the sec- 
retarial curriculum as selected by the business education teachers. 

Certain criteria were used in choosing eligible students. In addition to 
general ability and secretarial skills, personal qualities, such as trust- 
worthiness in handling confidential data, were equally considered. To 
insure that the course would be more equivalent to the demands of an 
academic class, students were to be required to work two periods daily, 
relinquishing their study hall period for this purpose. The planning of 
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the work and ultimate responsibility for the students rested with the prin- 
cipal. The assistant principal, school secretary, and chairman of the 
business education department helped supervise the work of the students 
also. Eight students were selected by the commercial faculty, and all 
accepted the opportunity. 

At the beginning of the school year, the program was discussed with 
the students. The values for both the students and the school were 
stressed. Emphasis was given to the idea that, as the students demon- 
strated their ability to measure up to the opportunities available, increas- 
ingly responsible experiences would be provided. 

The secretarial students began by becoming acquainted with office rou- 
tine and learning the efficient operation of the duplicator and mimeo- 
graph machines, the P. A. System, dictaphone, and other office equipment. 
Informational materials, such as the daily absence list and weekly faculty 
bulletin, were typed and duplicated. 

Business correspondence developed into a major responsibility of the 
group. Appalachian High School, a college laboratory school, had re- 
cently begun operation of two summer school-camp programs for ele- 
mentary and high-school students. Many inquiries began to come from 
parents and youngsters interested in further information. Such corre- 
spondence afforded functional and extensive experiences for improving 
competencies in shorthand and typing. Most of the letters were answered 
by personal dictation. At other times, the dictaphone was used, enabling 
the students to become skilled in its use. Eventually, the students handled 
all of the business correspondence of the school. 

Experience and training were provided in meeting the public and in 
oral skills. Office assistants made school-wide announcements over the 
public address system. They answered telephone calls, met school visi- 
tors, and helped students with certain questions and problems. Class ob- 
servations by prospective teachers from the college had to be scheduled, 
and these arrangements were made by the office assistants. 

Experiences in handling money were also utilized. Gate receipts were 
counted and the money wrapped by the students. Office assistants filled 
out deposit slips and made bank deposits. During the year, the students 
guided school drives and did the clerical work necessary. For example, 
a school-wide magazine sale was held by the school. Two of the office 
assistants were designated to direct this project, supervise the work of 
home-room chairman, handle the money, and do the bookkeeping involved 
in this process. Total sales for the school were over $3,000, representing 
hundreds of individual subscriptions. Money, receipts, and subscriptions 
were all accounted for without error. 

As the student assistants measured up to the responsibilities that were 
given them, the idea soon evolved of providing service for teachers. 
Having demonstrated that they could handle confidential data, the stu- 
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dents began to function as a secretarial pool for the faculty. Typing, 
duplicating, and mimeographing work from teachers were given to the 
school secretary. She then scheduled the work assignments to the student 
assistants. Tests, outlines, and other materials were typed and duplicated 
by the office staff. Requests to “borrow” student helpers for secretarial 
work away from the office were also made to the school secretary for 
purposes of coordination. 

In time the work of the school secretary became largely supervisory in 
nature. Except in bookkeeping and certain kinds of relationships with 
students, the duties of the school secretary were used to afford guided 
realistic practice. Monthly administrative reports were computed and 
typed. Student school bus drivers were assisted in compiling their reports. 
Secretarial work relating to the operation of the school store became part 
of their duties. Responsibilities were not assigned which involved the 
use of records of classmates, but transcripts of former students were 
typed. In effect, all phases of the operation of the school were analyzed 
for possible contributions to the training of the office practice students. 
As a result, all of the students’ time was fully employed in productive 
work activities. 

In evaluation, both student and teacher participants thought that the 
program had been highly effective. The students rated the experience as 
especially valuable in terms of job preparation. Thus, the main purposes 
of the course, secretarial training and service to the school, were most 
effectively achieved. 

Several factors contributed to the success of the program. The attitude 
and philosophy of those who worked with the student assistants were very 
important. For example, certain activities could have been done better 
with less effort than was required to utilize the students in the process. 
Secondly, the ability and reliability of the student assistants largely deter- 
mined the degree of responsible participation. These eight students 
lived up to their responsibilities and probably were superior to any 
similar group in recent years. Taking this into consideration, the extent 
of responsibility will have to be determined experimentally with each 
future group. 

In summary, analyzation of these experiences substantiate the following 
generalizations. Appropriate attitudes and skills are best learned in 
relation to their use in an actual situation. Realistic practice furnishes a 
highly motivating purpose for perfecting desired competencies. Lastly, 
adolescents can perform at a high level of achievement when properly 
challenged and when given actual, responsible activities. 





A High School English Program 
for Gifted Students 


JAMES A. MILLER 


; problems of the gifted student in our high schools have, at long 
last, gained the attention of many of this country’s educators. At present, 
it appears that we have the Russian scientists to thank for building the 
fire under us. I hope that American complacency will not put out the 
blaze. It is, however, apparent to all that there is a strong tendency in 
United States education to provide stimulating and challenging courses 
for students of above average mental ability. Some foes of any such 
program will say that grouping students is undemocratic. Educators 
with this attitude are ignorant of the processes of democracy. Others 
will contend that we are building an intellectual aristocracy. If that is 
the case, then we have built an enormous athletic aristocracy in the 
awarding of letters. The fact remains that our better students are 
desirous of courses meeting their level, and this is especially noticeable 
in the English field. 

Two years ago I had a class of juniors of which twelve out of twenty- 
seven were of the upper ten per cent. Within a matter of a few weeks it 
became very apparent that they were bored stiff with the established 
English program for eleventh-grade students. Consider that these students 
had IQ’s of 115 and above and then look into the average English 
literature text; you should have no trouble in understanding the cause of 
their boredom. During class discussions, I becaine aware of the nature 
of their questions. They were asking questions which only a knowledge 
of philosophy and its relation to literature could provide the answers. It 
was then that I began to construct a course which would relate philo- 
sophical thought and literature. 

While in the process of preparing the course, I talked to a number of 
former students who were attending various colleges. These students 
said that not only was it a good idea but also that it was sorely needed. 
They were very emphatic in stating that they felt that they had not been 
adequately prepared for college English. They were not so critical of 
former teachers as of a program which seems to have become traditional 
in our secondary schools. Their principal criticism was that their high- 
school English program had neglected, to a great extent, current social, 
political, and international problems which have become so prominent 
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in today’s literary efforts. They had no ideas of their own or of anybody 
else’s on these problems, and ideas were what their college instructors 
expected them to have. Any new program must present, then, a better 
college preparatory course than the one existing, and it must give the 
student the ability to think and to write with ideas that concern him and 
mankind in general. 

By September 1957, I had the course outlined and enough lectures 
prepared that I began a series of night classes for all interested college- 
bound seniors. There was no credit and attendance was voluntary. 
Throughout that school year, twice a month, thirty to forty students met 
to discuss philosophy and its relationship to literature. Each meeting 
was held in a different home in order that parents would know what was 
going on. Many of these students, now in college, have been questioned 
as to the value of these meetings. All of them have stated that the 
discussions have been of greater help to them than their regular senior 
English course. This year, the course was put into the curriculum on an 
experimental basis with twenty-seven picked students. 

The students were selected after consulting all available records and 
talking with other teachers. Considered were the IQ's, English grades, 
science and math records, teachers’ opinions and recommendations, and 
the student himself. His curiosity must not be limited. He should be a 
representative individual of his group, socially well adjusted, and with 
varied outside interests. As a result, the present class contains a high 
percentage of student leaders, skilled musicians, athletes, and dramatists. 
In this class will be found the same qualities as found among engineers, 
lawyers, doctors, and good teachers. 

Called an honors course in senior academic English, the area of study 
includes a survey of the philosophers and their principal theories, the eras 
of world literature and the effect of philosophy upon them. There is 
stress on American literary, political, economic, and social thought. It is 
not a pure philosophy course. It is a combination of philosophy and 
literature with emphasis on how the ideas and theories of men have 
influenced the lives of men from Socrates to the present. The discipline 
of philosophy emphasized is that of ethics. 

To reach its major objectives, the course promotes careful and thought- 
ful examination of modern short stories, essays of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and poetry. Ideas and conclusions gained from these 
reading are expressed in papers which must present evidence of analytical 
thought on the part of the student. In preparation for each “unit,” the 
student is required to prepare a research paper of factual information or 
of a particular related, but controversial, topic. In the case of the latter, 
he must support his opinions and conclusions from documented evidence. 

Much of the classroom period is lecture. The students are required to 
take notes, and these notes make up a percentage of their grades. The 
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texts used in the course are Brooks, Purser, and Warren’s An Approach 
to Literature, and C. I. Lewis’s The Ground and Nature of the Right. 
Lewis's book has proven to be too difficult and will be replaced by one 
containing the principles of ethics. 

Philosophy is an inseparable part of our lives. Aside from a course in 
pure philosophy, the English class is, in my opinion, the logical atmos- 
phere for such a study. Is it not true that philosophy is found in books, 
and is it not true that many of history's greatest philosophers were great 
writers? The works of Oriental, European, and American philosophers 
contain such a superb blending of thought, style, and construction that 
there can be no question of their value as a foundation for an English 
program for gifted students. 

Since the course has been in effect, I have found many things wrong 
with it. These will be changed. The reaction of the students to the 
program has, however, given me reason to believe that we have greatly 
underestimated the intelligence and capabilities of these people. In 
December, I was a member of a panel at MacMurray College in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. Those in attendence were in agreement that American 
education must abandon the ill-conceived idea that it is socially and 
intellectually unwise to group our students. 

Civilization as we know it today may hang by a very thin thread. The 
future needs trained, intelligent, analytical minds in all fields of endeavor. 
If we continue to educate our better students on a national average, then 


we are going to get average results. The question that science has 
presented to us begs an answer. Do we want to train our young people 
so that they may bring about a world that will live without the fears 
plaguing us now, or do we want to continue to bumble along as we have 
been doing? The answer is self-evident. We cannot possibly arrive at 
the answer and continue to harbor the idealistic concept of “mental 
equality” as a basis for a lasting democracy. 





Mathematics Tournaments, an Especial 
Challenge for the Gifted 


HUBERT R. JAMES 
DAVID WAYNE SMITH 


Marnemanies tournaments have been used to motivate gifted 
youngsters of high-school, junior high-school, and college age for many 
years. These contests have shown great promise in the task of challenging 
students to action. 

The Woodrow Wilson Branch of the Chicago (Illinois) City Junior 
College has conducted mathematical competitions among promising high- 
school students for the past sixteen years (2). These tournaments 
stemmed from the belief that there has been altogether too much dis- 
cussion about the improvement of methods on instruction of the dull and 
the advanced pupil, and so little concern about the methods of detecting 
those who have a special interest and ability in mathematics. This over- 
all neglect has apparently led to a serious dearth of mathematicians for 
basic research, training, and endeavor in the applied sciences. Mathe- 
matics tournaments have been suggested as a possible way of detecting 
good students in this area (2). 

Mathematics contests have been unusually successful in interesting 
more people in the subject. This concern usually is not limited to con- 
testants alone, but to many others throughout the community. In the 
Chicago contest mentioned above, excellent pre-contest publicity in the 
newspapers (including brain-teasing samples without answers) has been 
used to bring the contests to the attention of the general public (2). 

Mathematics tournaments are an old and established leader in the field 
of contests open to high-school students. Recently, the University of 
Toledo (Ohio) expected fifty or sixty entries in a contest held on the 
campus. A final analysis showed 637 high-school mathematics students 
from twenty-two schools defied cold, raw weather and the distractions of 
weekend socializing to take part in a mathematics tournament—not for 
valuable prizes, but for “the fun of the chase” (5). 

In the fall of 1954 the mathematics faculty of Wakefield Junior High 
School (Tucson, Arizona) developed a mathematics contest for boys and 
girls in this age group. The basic organization of the tournament grew 
out of a meeting of all seventh- and eighth-grade mathematics teachers. 
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It was determined that the best section in each level should evolve from 
separate competitions among the various seventh- and eighth-grade 
groups. 

A survey of current literature indicated mathematical competition of 
this type to be more common on a level above the junior high school. An 
excellent example of practice is the William L. Putnam Mathematical 
Competition (1, 8, 9). These contests are sponsored and directed by the 
Mathematical Association of America and are held annually for college 
undergraduates. They are financed by a fund set up by Mrs. Putnam in 
honor of her husband. Information of this type is extremely valuable for 
the teacher, and inspirational for especially gifted students. The bibli- 
ography of this manuscript includes a number of pertinent references 
dealing specifically with junior high-school competition. 


SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 


In the Wakefield experiment, the actual selection of participants and 
alternates was left to the individual teachers. In all, three methods were 
used. One teacher used a popular vote of each section to pick those the 
class felt most capable. Experience has shown junior high-school people 
to be much less swayed by mere popularity or duty in their selections 
than is often the case in more adult elections. The teacher gave a well- 
phrased talk on the responsibility of choosing the best qualified indi- 
viduals in each class. This worked quite well in practice, because this 
half of the seventh grade won half the contests and captured the number 
one spot. 

Another teacher averaged test grades on the first twelve weeks of work 
and picked the top three and one alternate for each class in this manner. 
In only one especially talented class was there a tie, and this was broken 
by a popular vote. This represented the other half of the seventh grade, 
with these teams winning half of the contests and rating a very close 
second in final competition. 

In the eighth grade, a still different method was used. Students were 
asked to go to the board and problems were read off. Speed and accuracy 
were observed under pressure, and teacher evaluations were used in the 
selection of team members. 

Although selection of teams on inter-school contests have not been 
discussed in detail in the literature, the Steinmetz High School (Chicago) 
employed a fourth method. Students completing a specified number of 
mathematics courses were considered eligible for the tournament (7). 


LEADERSHIP IN CoNnTEST DEVELOPMENT 
The Wakefield contests were sponsored by the mathematics depart- 
ment of the school. On the high-school and college level, honoraries often 
sponsor the contests. For example, at Hoffstra College, (Hemstead, New 
York) Kappa Mu Epsilon sponsors a freshman award (7). In Syracuse, 
(New York) the high-school honorary, Pi Omicron, sponsors a county- 
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wide contest for high-school students. In 1951, this contest was also 
opened to junior high-school pupils (4). In the spring of 1957, Kappa 
Mu Epsilon, mathematics honorary, and AAS Science Teaching Improve- 
ment Program cooperated in sponsoring a contest (6), and about a year 
before this the Greater Toledo Section of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics sponsored an extremely well-attended contest at the 
University of Toledo (5). Many contests, however, appear to be spon- 
sored by the school or the mathematics department in particular. In 
contest-conscious Chicago, this appears to be the rule (7, 2). 


PUBLICITY 

Publicity for the contests at Wakefield Junior High School (Tucson, 
Arizona) was a four-fold affair. First, the teachers of mathematics began 
talking up the contest about a month before it actually got under way. 
This created an air of expectation and suspense. It encouraged students, 
especially the more capable to work even harder. Secondly, a daily 
announcement sheet listing the sections competing each day was given 
the student body, and attention was also called to the large program 
chart posted in the lower hall of the school building. 

The school newspaper was probably the least beneficial. It is issued 
only about once every six weeks, therefore, the news is not always the 
most recent. In Chicago, Wilson College uses community newspapers 
extensively. Brain-teasers (without answers) appear daily, and people 
are invited to submit answers. The names of competing students are also 
printed in local newspapers, and the names and pictures of winners 
appear later (2). 

State-wide contests are sponsored in Oklahoma, Indiana, and Louisiana. 
The Indiana contest can boast of the following in its pre-tournament 
publicity: campus tours, a conference for teachers, lectures, a reception, 


and a free (Big Ten) baseball game (8). 


FINANCING THE CONTESTS AND AWARDS 

Finances were of particular concern in the Wakefield experiment, 
since no monetary awards were given, and the contests were conducted 
at school during the noon lunch hour. The winning team received a 
certificate, handsomely lettered by the school’s art department. 

Awards, as reported in the literature, ranged from recognition only, to 
small monetary prizes of five to ten dollars (4). Stanford University 
(California), on the other hand, offers $500 scholarships for certain 
winners (8). Industrial organizations have also been active, offering 
many fine scholarship opportunities to the mathematically gifted. 

In Newton, Massachusetts, two high-school teachers use royalties from 
textbook money to furnish a luncheon and provide cash prizes for pupils 
in a mathematics contest comprising eight schools (8). The Putnam 
awards, previously discussed, reward successful candidates with sums of 
money ranging up to $400 (8). In Syracuse, New York, each contestant 
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pays an entry fee of twenty-five cents. The remainder of the entry fee is 
paid by the sponsoring organization from the receipts from movies, 
dances, and cookie and candy sales. The top prize is $75 (4). Scholar- 
ship contests are also sponsored each year by Pi Mu Epsilon, mathematics 
honorary, at St. Louis University and Louisiana State University. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CONTESTS 


In the Wakefield contests, a single elimination was used. Two teams 
competed each day, and the loser was eliminated. In the final elimination, 
however, one obviously high-point team, defeated earlier by a now near 
champion section, was brought back into the run-off's in order to deter- 
mine a valid second place team. Competing students were given a period 
of ten minutes to work twenty-five to thirty examples. Although no one 
ever finished the entire group of problems, pupils were encouraged to use 
any short-cut methods they desired. In scoring, the right-minus-wrong 
technique was employed. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


The long-term success of the Wilson branch of the Chicago City Junior 
College contests seems sufficiently useful to be included here. The 
chairman of the contest requests problems from the faculty. These are 
submitted on cards so they can be sorted in order of difficulty. Many 
problems are taken from old examinations, some are from old texts, and 


others are original. The chairman distributes problems into eight sections 
of three examples each, with two or three run-off sets of two examples 
each. These are referred to the faculty for criticism as to content, 
wording, and order of difficulty. 

In the actual contests the contestants are seated by teams (four per 
team) in front, and the observers, guests, and sponsors in the rear. All 
persons receive a copy of the examinations. Each contestant competes in 
the first eight relays, and all teams compete in any run-off's. However, 
knowledge of ties is withheld until the tie is broken. Time allowed for 
each problem may vary from two to ten minutes, depending upon its 
difficulty. A one-minute warning is always given before the stop com- 
mand. 

At the end of each round, graders check papers down each row quickly 
and enter the results on score cards which quickly and easily determine 
high-point teams and high-point individuals. The entire tournament takes 
less than two hours and is followed by a tea (8). 

A somewhat different approach to the mathematics contest is the 
Mathematics Teaching Essay Contest on the subject, “Opportunities in 
Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School.” It is planned to increase 
interest in teaching of mathematics at the secondary-school level by en- 
couraging undergraduate students in mathematics to consider the advan- 
tages in teaching secondary-school mathematics. It is hoped that both the 
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preparation and the reading of the essays will attract good students with a 
mathematics interest to enter teaching. The contest also emphasizes the 
importance, especially for teachers, of being able to ably express oneself. 
Winning essays are judged by Kappa Mu Epsilon and published in the 
fraternal magazine, The Pentagon (6). 


RELATION TO THE CURRICULUM 


Mathematics contests stimulate the student’s interest in the subject. 
The furtherance of interest in this subject is simultaneously a furtherance 
of interest in the basic curriculum. Mathematics contests increase the 
interests of the whole school and some of the general public. They are a 
very effective stimulus for encouraging youngsters toward higher levels 
of achievement. The essay corfttest, previously mentioned, also brings in 
the field of literary expression as well as mathematics. 


Some PossisLeE DIFFICULTIES 


In the Wakefield experiment, scheduling the contests presented diffi- 
cult problems. Forty-minute lunch periods, and a student body one third 
dependent on bus transportation further complicated the situation. Of 
even greater consequence was the fact that a high percentage of our 
better mathematics students were bussed to school. It was finally agreed 
that contests should run for ten-minute periods during the student lunch 
hour. Although this proved satisfactory, it was certainly not ideal. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 


Evaluation of the Wakefield contests points up the need for several 
possible improvements. In the first place, a double elimination would be 
more accurate in picking a second-place team. This would mean that 
undefeated teams would play one another for first place, and one time 
losers would compete for second-place awards. Secondly, it would be 
even more interesting if a contest open to all individuals was instituted. 
This is carried on simultaneously with team competition in Chicago (2). 
These two proposals lead quite naturally into the third; that is, an increase 
in the scope of the contest. The mathematics teachers of Tucson junior 
high schools have met together on several occasions to discuss a possible 
city-wide mathematics tournament. There is some indication that such 
competition may soon develop. The Wakefield contests demonstrated 
the need for publicity. This should include local trade papers, and also 
the larger dailies. Printing the names of contestants, as well as the names 
and pictures of contest winners would seem an appropriate suggestion. 
Both the school and mathematics in particular stand to profit from this 
kind of public relations. Interest is stimulated in the gifted and in mathe- 
matics for this group of the school population. 

Lastly, the awarding of certificates to the winning team participants is 
appropriate and satisfactory. This was the kind of award promoted in 














the Chicago Junior College Contests, although it was generally agreed 
that winners tended to prize medals more than books, and sometimes 
even more than money (2). If local organizations could be encouraged 
to sponsor mathematics tournaments, medals or pins could be awarded 
to individual winners. It is also possible that area institutions of higher 
learning could contribute either cash awards or scholarships. These seem 
to be appropriate suggestions to schools or communities in the process 
of undertaking such projects. 
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Geography and Education for Citizenship 


J. TRENTON KOSTBADE 
JOHN M. BALL 


Recomm it has been quite popular to be critical of public educa- 
tion in the United States. This has been particularly true for the science 
programs of the schools, but has been projected into other areas as well. 


The fact that parents and educators are continually re-examining the ~ 


objectives and methods of education is an important characteristic of 
public education. Some educators feel a responsibility to point out areas 
that have been neglected and are in need, in their opinion, of attention, 
with the thought that school programs will change as national and inter- 
national needs change. It is with this in mind that the authors hope to 
direct attention to a phase of secondary education that, though neglected, 
is becoming steadily more important. 

One of the less justifiable characteristics of most American high schools 
is the striking inadequacy of geographic training. Since World War II, 
the increasing involvement of the United States in world affairs has 
resulted in some realization that education for citizenship must now 
include education for an understanding of foreign affairs. A democracy 
whose welfare and perhaps existence depend more and more on its 
relations with other states and peoples needs a citizenry educated in these 
matters. Otherwise its foreign relations may reflect unhappily its citizens’ 
deficient knowledge and damaging attitudes. But in the attempts to meet 
this educational need, the subject of geography has been, for the most 
part, strangely ignored. 

Perhaps one reason that geography tends to be ignored is simply that 
school administrators, teachers, and parents have had no contact with the 
subject since grade school. Consequently, they are unacquainted with 
the contributions it can make to education for citizenship. Actually, the 
central concern of modern geography is to understand the distinctive 
character and circumstances, human and physical, of different parts of 
the world. As understanding the places and peoples with which America 
must be concerned is important, such a study can contribute much to 
education for intelligent citizenship. 

Another reason that geography tends to be ignored is probably inertia. 
During most of the United States’ history, the rest of the world could be 





J. Trenton Kostbade is Assistant Professor of Geography and John M. Ball is 
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largely ignored. The country’s major concerns were domestic and its 
school efforts were oriented accordingly. Education for citizenship was 
correctly focussed upon Americanization and adjustment of divergent 
ethnic and class groups, opening of opportunity for economic contribution 
and success, and making internal democracy work. To such purposes 
the study of geography, especially the geography of remote areas, was at 
best quite peripheral. 

Now a series of staggering developments and upheavals have shattered 
our sheltered isolation. They have bound our welfare and perhaps our 
existence closely to the success of our foreign relations. In this new situ- 
ation some understanding of world geography is far from peripheral to 
what must be central concerns and purposes of education for citizenship. 
These events have only culminated in the past two decades and adjust- 
ment is slow; to some extent the educational patterns of a past era 
naturally dominate for a time. But that time cannot be too prolonged, 
and geography must eventually take its place as one element in an educa- 
tion for citizenship appropriate to the new era. 

Again, to some extent, geography tends to be ignored because other 
subjects and approaches are deemed adequate in themselves for the new 
education for citizenship. It is true that many subjects and approaches 
make valuable contributions to increased understanding of the world and 
our relation to it. But other approaches are themselves regularly weak- 
ened by the students’ lack of geographic knowledge. For example, 
current events discussion of the Middle East can hardly be very meaning- 
ful when not set against an adequate background of the area’s economic, 
social, political, and physical geography. And more concentration on the 
relatively enduring geographic patterns which characterize the area will 
give the student more background to bring independently to further 
consideration of the Middle East than will too great emphasis on more 
transitory events and personalities. The study of history is likewise 
weakened when not combined with adequate geographic background. 
Other subjects and approaches are important for the new education for 
citizenship, but are not adequate in themselves, nor are they inherently 
superior to geography in teaching something of the world and our 
relations with it. 

Many schools require of their students a course that is thought to 
include many essentials for citizenship. It would thus appear that because 
the course is offered, the school is meeting its responsibility in this area. 
However, rarely is geography stressed in these courses, often it is not 
even recognized as being important to citizenship, and more often, these 
courses are taught by people who have neither interest nor college 
training in geography. It would seem doubtful then if these courses could 
offer adequate training in citizenship for an era of complex international 
relationships. 
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Finally, geography tends to be ignored because many believe that it 
is adequately learned as a by-product of other studies or of life in general. 
It is the authors’ impression that this attitude is as widespread and 
fundamental as it is erroneous. It is apparently felt that geography is a 
simple subject of which an adequate smattering is “picked up” hit or 
miss and which, therefore, need not be included in the curriculum— 
certainly not above the elementary level. 


The accuracy of such an assessment is belied by the vast fund of 
geographic ignorance and misconceptions possessed in common by stu- 
dents, graduates, and the public at large. It is true that a degree of 
geographic sophistication may be acquired by the exceptional individual 
in a hit or miss manner, as may knowledge of a great many other subjects. 
But this is quite rare even among students who eventually do excellent 
work in a course in college geography. Actually, like most things, 
geography is not all so simple as appears at first glance, and even its 
simpler facts and concepts are not widely learned as by-products although 
many vague ideas and misconceptions are. 

The existence of a vast fund of geographic ignorance is not attested by 
the authors’ observation alone. World War II showed the education 
program of the United States to be so especially weak in geography that 
John Studebaker, then United States Commissioner of Education, was 
prompted to state that, “Apart from rather backward nations, we are more 
illiterate geographically than any other civilized nation I know. The 
reason is that we have never really taught geography.” At about the 
same time, surveys to determine college students’ knowledge of world 
geography were conducted by Dr. Benjamin Fine for the New York 
Times.* The results of these surveys were shocking. The citizens of our 
country—even the presumably above-average as surveyed by Dr. Fine— 
just are not acquainted with the world, its people and their problems. It 
would probably be safe to state today that there are few countries in the 
world whose presumably educated people know less of world geography. 


Illustrations of the situation are easy to find. As a check on the con- 
ditions brought to light in Dr. Fine’s surveys, which were made some 
years ago, and on their personal impressions concerning the failure of 
people to learn geography incidentally in the absence of formal training, 
the authors carried out a small-scale survey of their own. In the summer 
and fall of 1958, they administered pre-tests to 149 students entering the 
introductory geography course at Central Michigan College. These stu- 
dents were mostly college sophomores and freshmen, with a sprinkling 
of juniors and seniors. Twenty-four were active elementary and high- 


' Studebaker, John W., “The United States Office of Education and the War,” Higher Education 
and the War, American Council on Education Studies, Series I, No. 16 (February 1942), p. 56. 

2 New York Times, June 11, 1951. Also, “U. S. College Students ‘Flunk’ in Knowledge of 
Geography,” Journal of Geography, November 1951, pp. 334-341 
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school teachers. They had no previous geography training. Among 
results illustrative of the level of geographic knowledge, the authors 
found: 


A. On an outline map of the world: 

1. Less than 10 per cent could locate Sumatra, Tunisia, the Sinai 
Peninsula, or Cyprus. All of these places had been much in the news in recent 
months, and Sinai has great Biblical importance. 

2. Only 10 to 20 per cent could locate Indochina, Venezuela, Iraq, 
Algeria, or the Dominican Republic. These also have been newsworthy places 
in recent times. Especially noteworthy is the inability so much as to identify 
on the map the scenes of France’s colonial struggles, with their widespread 
repercussions, or the country where our own Vice-President had recently been 
greeted with extreme anti-American demonstrations and which is also our 
principal overseas supplier of oil. 

3. Only 40 to 50 per cent could identify either Japan or Argentina on the 
map—despite World War II, the Korean War, military occupation, and Peron. 

4. Thirty-six per cent could not identify France on the map. 


B. When asked what country or state of the United States selected places 
were in: 

1. Less than 10 per cent could associate Karachi with Pakistan or Jakarta 
with Indonesia. Yet these are the capitals of two of the world’s most populous 
countries and its two largest Moslem countries. Only three students could 
place Jakarta, a city of over three million people and capital of a country in 
the midst of revolution. 

2. Only 20 to 30 per cent could identify Johannesburg with South Africa, 
Caracas with Venezuela, or the Sierra Nevada Mountains, highest in the 
United States and scene of the famous gold rush, with California. 

3. Only 40 to 50 per cent could associate the mouth of the Mississippi 
River with Louisiana, the Federal capital of Bonn with Germany, or Budapest 
of the anti-Communist revolt with Hungary. 


C. When given a choice of three answers, so that 33 per cent should have 
scored correctly assuming no knowledge at all: 

1. Only 30 to 40 per cent knew or guessed: (a) That Pakistan, rather 
than Brazil or India, is a predominantly Moslem country—this despite the 
antagonism between Moslem Pakistan and Hindu India and the strength of 
the Catholic Church in Latin America; and (b) That Eastern Europe, rather 
than India or the Middle East, is being industrialized under Communist control. 
Approximately two thirds of the students could not distinguish which of these 
areas is under Communist control—and one third guessed right. 

2. Only 40 to 50 per cent knew or could guess: (a) That Europe, rather 
than North America or the Middle East, is the most populous of the three 
areas; and (b) That France, rather than Germany or South Africa, has had 
relatively little population increase in the past hundred years. 


Examples could be multiplied indefinitely, but the few given above 
seem sufficient to indicate that students who have not been instructed in 
geography at least since grammar school have not “picked up” the 
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information incidentally to other studies. Rather, they remain woefully 
ignorant, and their interest in and understanding of history and current 
events are greatly impaired. 

All this is of no concern if an adequately educated citizenry is of no 
concern. But our country is a democracy which is trying desperately to 
offer leadership to the world, while remaining a democracy, and may 
stand or fall on the quality of that leadership. Consequently, it seems 
most unwise that training in geography for most of our citizens should 
end at the sixth or seventh grade. It is time for American education, and 
the high schools especially, to correct this critical deficiency in education 
for citizenship. 





A NEW PUBLICATION FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR 


5 Project on the Academically Talented Student of the NEA has recently 
published a new book on the academically talented students. This book of 224 
pages, entitled Administration Procedures and School Practices for the Academi- 
cally Talented Student, has been prepared under the direction of Dr. Charles 
E. Bish, Director of the Project, with the cooperation of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


This publication on administrative procedures for inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a program of education will aid administrators in finding ways and means 
to establish educational opportunities that will bring a fuller development of 
our academically talented youth. The desired outcome will ultimately make 
and keep our nation strong and effect a national condition that will bring to 
all people a higher standard of life and well being. 

Copies of this publication can be secured from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
at $1.25 per copy with the following discount on quantity order: 2-9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10 or more copies, 20 per cent. 











Practices in Promoting Citizenship 


ALLAN A. KURTZ 
MARION RANERI 
MURIEL KAPLOWITZ 
PATRICIA O'ROURKE 


t cetenene and democracy can become more meaningful when as 
many people as possible become involved in the various dynamic actions. 
Every school practices good citizenship in everday living, but we in 
Junior High School 101, Bronx, feel that we have added to the exercise 
of democratic experiences through placing more and more responsibility 
on classes, grades, and individual teachers and pupils so that each is, in 
reality, taking an active, personal part in these processes. 

In this report, therefore, we try to avoid the obvious such as work in 
student council, General Organization, club, and afternoon center activi- 
ties as citizenship practices. We emphasize rather the importance of 
projects started by groups of students, individual classes, trips by com- 
plete grades involving extensive planning and preparation by pupils and 
teachers, which aid in the development of good citizens and improved 
neighborhood relationships. 

Perhaps we should mention the opening of our school, just one year ago 
on February 10. The pupils came to this beautiful building from three 
elementary schools. As they entered their new school, they were thrilled 
by its physical beauty, and all the adolescent superlatives were used to 
describe it. From the beginning, we have emphasized the thought, “This 
is your school. You must keep it beautiful, you must set its traditions, its 
standards. You will make 101 a fine school.” 

They have made it a fine school. The journalism classes started a school 
newspaper immediately. The staff selected its title, designed the layout, 
wrote the articles and stayed after 3 p.m. when the deadline was close. 
In June, a staff member’s girl friend wanted her to leave. She replied, 
“It’s not fair to leave the teachers with the work.” She stayed and so did 
the friend. Then we knew our paper was developing individuals, too. 

Our district has a music show, “Harmonies”, each spring. In order to 
put 101 “on the map” the very first year, a volunteer folk dance group 
practiced mornings before school hours. Those students were happy to 
give 101 a good start. 


Allan A. Kurtz is Principal and Marion Raneri, Muriel Kaplowitz, and Patricia 
O’Rourke are Teachers in the Henry Bruckner Junior High School, 101, The Bronx, 
2730 Lafayette Avenue, New York 65, New York. 
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Since 101.was the first junior high school in our neighborhood, public 
transportation was taxed by the additional passengers. The resolution of 
this problem involved the cooperation of several community groups. The 
Parents Association wrote to and visited city and transportation company 
officials to impress them with the problem. Our principal also contacted 
these officials, asking their help and offering ours. Additional buses were 
added to serve our students. The student body was asked to cooperate 
with proper behavior on these conveyances. 

In many instances, special projects of interest to school and community 
are sponsored by our boys and girls. As we approached Thanksgiving, 
the boys and girls were discussing, in their English and social studies 
classes, the fact that we had many things for which to be thankful. As 
they thought about Thanksgiving, they began to realize that many others 
were not as fortunate as they. Class 9-4 took the initiative by asking 
permission to spearhead a school-wide drive for canned goods for less 
fortunate families. Under the direction of Mrs. Henry, Class 9-4 and all 
the students in J.H.S. 101 began to bring in canned goods. These 
groceries were sorted and, with the help of Mrs. Beatrice Ball Tanzer, 
our District Community Coordinator, were distributed to needy persons 
of the three main religious faiths. 

With the approach of the Christmas season, the boys and girls in Class 
8-1 decided that they would like to do some research on the holiday 
customs of other lands. They obtained permission to go ahead with this 
project. As a result, Class 8-1, under the direction of Mrs. Raneri, 
compiled a twelve-page booklet of holiday customs, original poems, 
music, crossword puzzles, and original art work. This booklet was mime- 
ographed and distributed throughout the classes. It was used in connec- 
tion with English and social studies work. Two seventh-year classes, 
under the direction of Mr. Margulis and Mrs. Koszyn, also prepared 
original holiday booklets for the school. 

In our social studies and science classes, our boys and girls have become 
very much interested in the many wonderful places of interest that are 
available to us in New York City. The seventh-year social studies classes 
were most interested in the wonder of the U. N. They decided that a 
visit to the U. N. would be a profitable experience. The entire seventh- 
year grade, under the direction of Mr. Gluck and Miss Kaplowitz, 
assisted by other seventh-year teachers did just that. They planned and 
went to the U. N. as one large group. Five hundred boys and girls, their 
parents, their teachers spent a day exploring the U. N. 

The eighth-year students, meanwhile, were studying about the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year in Current Events and Science. They wanted 
some firsthand experience on this topic. The eighth-year boys and girls, 
under the direction of Mr. Deitch, Mr. Larkin, Mr. Manson and Mrs. 
Raneri planned a trip to the Hayden Planetarium. They saw the presen- 
tation, “The Sky Is the New Frontier.” This trip was used as a further 
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enrichment and correlation of the pupils’ learnings. As an outgrowth, 
class newspaper articles were written, special art work and dioramas 
were made, and science projects on space travel were produced. A 
record in scrap-book form is being preserved by the school. 

When boys and girls of 101 were studying the many topics of group 
guidance, the subject of personal appearance and good grooming was a 
favorite. We realized that some students could not dress properly because 
they needed the proper clothing. Class 9-10 sponsored a clothing drive 
among the student body. The students collected and sorted the clothing. 
The teachers of the guidance department supervised the distribution to 
those who could benefit from these donations. 


Though we will not dwell on student council activities, one should be 
mentioned. Several times during the school year, the council selects a 
“Teenager of the Month.” Students are nominated by the representatives 
and selected by the council. Such qualifications as good scholastic 
standing, good behavior, approval of teachers, and contributions to 101 
and the community are reviewed. This selection is publicized at assem- 
blies and in the school paper and serves as an antidote to the sorrowful 
stories of juvenile delinquency. 

What are the qualities of citizenship? Responsibility, loyalty, leader- 
ship, respect for laws, concern for the community are those that come 
quickly to mind. We believe the activities we have described show that 
our students practice the responsibility and concern for their school and 
community that will make them fine, valuable citizens. 

We constantly emphasize the need for developing a student body 
which practices democracy and good citizenship through cooperative 
planning, assumption of responsibility, and self-evaluation. We are con- 
vinced that the more people in the community, students, teachers, and 
custodial staff accept and share these responsibilities, the better our 
citizens will serve our city and country. 





Students Are Accountable 
for Absence from School 


PERCY E. BURRUP 


| secondary education has moved in the direction of placing 
greater responsibility for personal actions strictly upon the adolesecent boy or 
girl. Greater emphasis upon student responsibility in school government, more 
student-sponsored and student-supervised activities, and self-discipline theories 
of classroom organization and management are only a few of many examples 
in the schools of today which indicate adherence to this sound philosophy of 
education. Educators, by and large, have come to recognize the value to the 
student of placing him in a position where much free expression and individual 
responsibility are encouraged, thus liberating him from the traditional “action 
through fear” practices which were so prevalent in many of our schools a few 
years ago. 

If this approach is defensible, and experience indicates that it is, it should be 
utilized in all aspects of the educational program. If the student is qualified 
to assert his dependability and his approaching maturity in certain areas of 
conduct, it is reasonable to think that the extent of these experiences should be 
increased as far as practicable. This is not a privilege to be granted at one 
time or in one sphere of activity only to be denied at another time or under 
other circumstances. Frequent reversion to and from a role where the student 
is not held accountable for his own actions can be frustrating indeed to the 
sensitive adolescent. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHOOL ABSENCE 


In far too many schools the students who are accepted as mature and re- 
sponsible individuals in some aspects of their conduct are still refused this 
degree of stature and mark of self-respect in accounting for their own absence 
from school. They are too often required to bring the proverbial written excuse 
from a parent or guardian. While this arrangement may be more or less 
acceptable, even though not timely and convenient in many instances, only 
the most naive school principal would feel that such practice is not indirectly 
encouraging the student to secure false signatures and to otherwise use his 
ingenuity in “getting off the hook.” It is not the purpose here to divulge or 
magnify the many evils that can creep into this kind of practice, but it does 
seem appropriate to note that they are numerous and not localized in one state, 
in one district, or even in one school attendance area. 

There is a better way to handle this awkward and ever-present problem if 
we recognize the responsibility and the rights of the individual student. Many 
secondary schools have done this and have put some sort of a plan which 
emphasizes student responsibility into operation with gratifying results. There 


Percy E. Burrup is Professor of Educational Administration, College of Education, 
Brigham University, Provo, Utah. 
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is usually considerable question, however, about who is the most pleased with 
the change—the parent who is relieved of a need of writing frequent excuses, 
the student who must now account for his own actions, or the principal who 
now has a workable system of accounting for student absences. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to describe one such plan which has been 
found to be workable, defensible, and easy to administer. Certainly, it’s 
application to a particular school would vary with the enrollment, the school’s 
philosophy, its personnel, and perhaps the students themselves. 


A SIMPLIFIED PLAN 


The student who violates the attendance pattern in any way would, of 
course, be reported by the teachers involved by the usual method in hourly, 
daily, or twice-daily reports to the office of the principal or other attendance 
officer. These absentee lists would be summarized by the principal’s secretary 
who prepares a master list showing the names of all students who were in 
attendance violation during the day. 

The student upon re-entering school observes that his name is on the absentee 
list which is placed in a conspicuous place on the bulletin board or other 
acceptable place. He then enters the outer office of the principal or other 
designated room to obtain a permit to enter school. The secretary hands him 
his own attendance card which is usually a 5 x 8” card which is printed some- 
thing like the illustration below. 





CUMULATIVE ATTENDANCE CARD 


Name of Student 


Date(s) of Periods 
Date Absence Absent Reason for Absence Signature 








He will then fill out his card on the appropriate line and sign his name in the 
last column. The secretary, noting that the information is complete, then 
either re-files the card or keeps it for the information of the principal or the 
attendance officer. As she does so, she fills out a class attendance permit on a 
standard form which simply states that the student has made an accounting 
at the office and is therefore eligible to enter his classes for the day. This 
permit is then given by the student to the home-room teacher. If the student 
does not report to his home room, his name will again appear on the absentee 
list. 
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The teacher does not concern herself about the reasons for student absence, 
the signing of excuses, the detecting of faulty signatures, or any comparable 
problems. Here is simply the routine assignment of collecting office-granted 
permits and refusing class attendance privileges during the first or other 
absence-accounting period to all students until they have been to the office. 
She then checks the name of the excused student from the exclusion list and 
destroys the office permit. The student is now free to attend his classes with- 
out further accountability—unless the principal or attendance officer desires to 
confer with the student. 


TEACHER RELIEVED OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The classroom teacher is thus relieved of any administrative and attendance 
problems and is then free to devote her full energy to her more important 
assignment in education—classroom instruction. The responsibility for judging 
the acceptability of excuses and the need for consultation with students and 
their parents will then rest with the administration or with representatives 
selected to check on such matters. The poor public relations sometimes caused 
by no check-up or by several intermittent check-ups on student absence can be 
changed into good public relations by systematic, tactful checks by the prin- 
cipal or other responsible administrative representatives. 


Tue Basis FoR PARENT-STUDENT CONFERENCES 


The principal, for obvious reasons, reviews periodically the individual Cumu- 
lative Attendance Cards and schedules his pupil and parent interviews accord- 
ingly. These records become “Exhibit A” which can be used effectively in 
such conferences. The total days of absence of each student are readily 
available at a glance, the individual reasons for such absence are immediately 


observable, and all the evidence needed has been —— by the student 


himself. There has been no opportunity or need for forging signatures; the 
student soon learns that he alone is supplying the information upon which his 
record hinges and he looks upon himself as a maturing individual willing and 
anxious to stand upon his own record. He has taken the place of his parent in 
accounting for his actions; he is usually anxious to make such accounting 
honestly and with impunity. 

For those few individuals who do not conform to the required standards 
or who “try to get away with something”—and there will always be a few—the 
attendance record is invaluable. At a glance the attendance officer will note 
the unrealistic excuses offered by some. He is, of course, in a strategic posi- 
tion to investigate such infractions. In many instances where this system has 
been tried, the attendance officer occasionally brings parent and student to- 
gether for a conference about attendance. The effect of the written statement 
of the student upon his parent produces quick and conclusive evidence that 
the student in violation has “convicted” himself. Very often the principal, 
or the attendance officer, gets the opportunity of listening while the somewhat 
suprised parent literally “lectures” his repentant child on the efficacy of 
accurate reporting and the need for better school attendance. Such cooperation 
and understanding among the three parties could scarcely be more effective. 


Tue SystTeM 1s EFFECTIVE 


Administrators, teachers, and students who have tried this or a similar way 
of accounting for student absences usually feel that this pupil and teacher 
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emancipation from the problems of the parent-signed excuse is long over-due in 
many secondary schools. Attendance checking is left where it belongs—in the 
hands of the administrator or his selected representative. Teachers no longer 
sign excuses when met in the halls by “offending” students. They no longer 
are required to voice their individual opinions upon the legitimateness or even 
the appropriateness of the excuses when presented by the students in their 
home rooms—a thoroughly disliked responsibility in many instances. They no 
longer are faced with the problem of being consistent among themselves in 
accepting the excuses of derelict students and, most important of all, they are 
released from carrying on disagreeable administrative “chores” which more 
properly belong in a central office—and most of which can be more effectively 
handled by an efficient secretary. The plan is not complicated; the forms are 
standard with some school-supply houses. The cost of setting up such a pro- 
gram is nominal. These and many other advantages make the system one 
which might be studied by every secondary-school principal who wants to 
improve the attendance accounting practices of his ft se with the hope that 
it will assure better support, hi vhs morale, and increased efficiency, from 
teachers who dislike unnecessary daiahininn responsibility and better co- 
operation from students who desire and need liberation from parent-signed 
permits for absence. 





Preparation for the Teaching of 
Psychology in High School 


T. L. ENGLE 


| * A recent issue of THe Bu.ietin (Coffield, 1959), standards were 
suggested for teachers of high-school psychology. The present article 
presents a somewhat different approach to the same problem. We know 
that psychology is taught as a separate subject of instruction in at least 
forty states, probably in all of them (Engle and Bunch, 1956). A recent 
survey (Engle, 1958a) has indicated that the high-school course in 
psychology tends to attract above-average students, especially in the case 
of girls, and that many taking the course plan to take further work in 
psychology in college. It is known that nearly ten per cent of the students 
taking the introductory psychology course in universities have had a 
course in psychology in high school (Engle, 1957, 1958b). 

How well are teachers prepared for the teaching of psychology? There 
is evidence that approximately one third of the states in which psychology 
is taught have teaching license requirements of some course work in 
psychology for those who teach the subject, the requirements ranging 
from 12 to 24 semester-hours. Sixty to 75 per cent of high-school teachers 
of psychology have a master’s degree or better. A few hold a doctor's 
degree. However, much of the training is in education rather than in 
psychology. Nevertheless, more than half of the teachers have had some 
graduate training in psychology, often educational psychology taken 
after they have been engaged in teaching (Engle and Bunch, 1956). 

How much training in psychology and related areas should teachers 
have as preparation for their instruction? What specific courses should 
they include in their preparation? In order to secure answers to these 
questions, in the spring of 1959 a questionnaire was sent to 150 randomly 
selected members of Division 2 of the American Psychological Association. 
Division 2 is the Division on the Teaching of Psychology. Many psy- 
chologists who are interested in teaching do not belong to Division 2, but 
the psychologists who do belong are especially interested in this aspect 
of psychological work. Usable responses were received from 100 of the 
persons to whom the questionnaire was sent. 


ScrENCE OR SociaL Stupy? 
One question asked was, “In those high schools in which a course in 
psychology is offered, should it be taught as a science or as a social 
T. L. Engle is Associate Professor of Psychology in the Division of Adult Educa- 
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study?” Replies indicated that 48 per cent of the psychologists thought it 
should be taught as a science, 29 per cent thought it should be taught as 
a social study, and 23 per cent suggested that it could be taught either 
as a science or as a social study. Actually, in most high schools offering a 
course in psychology, it is taught as a social study (Engle and Bunch, 
1956). Obviously, what preparation a teacher should have will depend to 
some extent on whether psychology is to be taught as a science or as a 
social study. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Respondents were asked to make any comments they desired. Some 
suggested that a good minor in psychology should be required as prepara- 
tion for teachers, some suggested a strong major, and others thought a 
master’s degree in psychology desirable preparation. It was said that 
high-school teachers of psychology should be at least as well prepared as 
those who teach introductory courses at the college level. Some psy- 
chologists recommended the Ph.D. or its equivalent. Evidently many of 
the respondents were thinking in terms of college teaching and standards 
of subject matter preparation or in terms of “ideal” preparation for high- 
school teachers rather than in terms of what might reasonably be ex- 
pected of most teachers. 

On the other hand, it was said that it is possible to put the require- 
ments for certification or licensing too high. To do so would result in 
poorly qualified teachers obtaining emergency certificates. 

Some thought the emphasis in high-school psychology courses should 
be on personality, adjustment, and mental hygiene, whereas others warned 
against such courses. For example, one respondent said, “I do not think 
psychology should be taught differently in high school than it is taught 
in colleges. Most high-school students have a potential that they are not 
realizing now and I feel that there is no reason why they cannot handle 
the science of human behavior.” 

There were suggestions that the courses usually given in psychology 
departments are not the ones most desirable for the preparation of high- 
school teachers of psychology. As one respondent said, “My preference 
would be for an added specially structured course planned for and lim- 
ited to those who are intending to teach high-school psychology courses. 
The typical college major in psychology rarely meets up with any course 
which is edited, planned, or even of any great interest to a high-school 
population.” Another said, “I would suggest some special in-service train- 
ing; for example, special summer sessions for those teachers in high 
school who might care to teach psychology.” 


TRAINING IN PsYCHOLOGY 


Although special psychology courses for students planning to teach 
psychology in high school might be desirable, in many colleges and even 
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universities it may not be feasible to offer such courses. In the question- 
naire, certain courses were suggested and respondents were given an op- 
portunity to write in other courses which they believed teachers in 
training should take. 

Preceding the list of courses was the question, “In your opinion, how 
many semester hours of training in various psychology courses should a 
high-school teacher have as preparation for teaching psychology?” Re- 
sponses were requested under two headings, “Minimum” and “Desirable 
in Addition.” The desirable-in-addition courses could include some grad- 
uate courses as well as undergraduate work. The number of semester 
hours considered as minimum preparation ranged from nine to 66 with 
a mean of 28.8. Semester hours considered as desirable preparation— 
that is, minimum plus desirable-in-addition—ranged from 14 to 100 with 
a mean ‘of 44.6. 

In contrast to these figures, a survey a few years ago (Engle, 1952) 
indicated that the mean semester hours of undergraduate preparation in 
psychology, including educational psychology, of high-school teachers of 
psychology was only 12.0 hours. For undergraduate plus graduate train- 
ing the mean was 18.5 hours. 

Specific courses recommended as minimum preparation by at least 50 
per cent of the psychologists responding to the questionnaire were as 
follows: General Introductory, Experimental, Tests and Measures, Sta- 
tistics, Personal Adjustment, and Adolescence. Further courses recom- 


mended as desirable preparation by at least 50 per cent of the 
psychologists were: Social, Personality, Child, Educational, Learning, 
Abnormal, and History of Psychology. Other courses suggested by fewer 
respondents were: Schools and Systems, Independent Research, Contem- 
porary Theory, Sensation and Perception, Motivation, Physiological, 
Experimental Design, Comparative, Industrial, Marketing, Clinical Ex- 
perience, and Counseling and Guidance. 


RELATED TRAINING 


In addition to the question concerning direct preparation in psychology, 
the questionnaire asked what training was thought necessary as a mini- 
mum and as desirable in six related areas. Mean semester hours of 
preparation recommended were as follows: 





Course Minimum 


Philosophy......... nerue take daiite issewe 3.5 5.8 
Biological Sciences............... ke. setts ie see 6.4 8.8 
Social Sciences vieiwewae % ee 2 10.2 
Physical Sciences............ ate edie Ska kage 9 4.6 
I aris. wile gd we knee ck ale . =r 5 5.9 
Education sr 6 0.7 


Desirable 
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One should hasten to add that the courses recommended in the field 
of education were those other than Educational Psychology and other 
than those required for a teaching license. It is of interest to note that, 
for four of these related areas (Social Sciences, Biological Sciences, Physi- 
cal Sciences, Mathematics), data are available on the actual training had 
by teachers of psychology. (Engle, 1952). In each area, teachers re- 
ported having had more training than psychologists suggested. 

Specific courses in these related areas recommended as minimum 
preparation by at least 50 per cent of the psychologists were: Sociology, 
Biology, Algebra, Anthropology, and Physiology. Further courses recom- 
mended as desirable preparation by at least 50 per cent of the psycholo- 
gists were: Introductory Philosophy, Elementary Mathematics, Physics, 
and Philosophy of Science. Other courses mentioned less frequently were: 
Zoology, History, General Chemistry, History of Philosophy, Economics, 
Logic, and Calculus. Mentioned still less frequently were such courses as: 
Methods of Teaching, Subnormal Children, Survey of World Literature, 
Contemporary Civilizations, Comparative Religions, Art Appreciation, 
and Endocrinology. 

The amount of training recommended as minimum and as desirable for 
high-school teachers of psychology may not be very realistic for many 
teachers. The courses recommended may not always be those most suit- 
able in the light of modern objectives of secondary education. Do school 
administrators and teachers of psychology have recommendations? 
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What Values Do Home-Room Teachers 
Ascribe to High School Subjects? 


HARRY C. PRY 
INTRODUCTION 


Fiennes teachers in the secondary schools of this country per- 
form many duties such as taking roll, reading the Biblé, leading flag 
salute, and offering guidance services to a group of thirty or more pupils. 
One of the most important guidance services provided by such teachers 
is that of helping pupils to choose their high-school courses and subjects. 

The writer attempted to ascertain the values which teachers place 
upon the various high-school subjects as they attempt to make value 
judgments of these subjects in the course of their counseling of young 
people. How important such a stellar role of the teachers is cannot be 
denied when we realize how much is at stake in the future of each teen- 
age boy or girl, to say nothing of the devious ways in which the dis- 
tribution of these young citizens will make themselves felt within a few 
brief years. 

In order to objectify the values which home-room teachers placed upon 
the various subjects in the high-school curriculum, the writer devised a 
two-page check list, which he administered to 229 home-room teachers 
in junior and senior high schools in Western Pennsylvania. Page one 
called for such personal data as sex, years of teaching experience, princi- 
pal teaching field, grades included in the school, responsibility for the 
curriculum counseling of a home-room group, and educational prepara- 
tion. These personal data concerning the respondents were gathered so 
that the values they registered for the school subjects could be compared 
with certain characteristics of the teachers themselves. Page one also 
listed various high-school subjects which teachers themselves have 
studied in grades 7-8 and 9-12 and in college. 

Page two of the check list requested that the respondents indicate the 
bearing of each of the high-school subjects listed there upon each of six 
principal objectives of education by writing numbers in the relating 
squares opposite the various subjects, as follows: 3—Much Bearing; 
2—Some Bearing; 1—Little or No Bearing; 0—Don’t Know. Teachers were 
asked to respond on all subjects, even though they had not studied them. 
The list of 27 school subjects was condensed from a state bulletin (Sec- 
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ondary School Manual for Pennsylvania) and a list compiled by Har! R. 
Douglass (Secondary Education, 1952). 

Opposite the 27 high-school subjects listed on page two were six col- 
umns listing the six principal objectives of education: Civic-Social-Moral 
Values, Recreation, Health, Command of the 3 R’s, and Mental Efficiency. 

In the treatment of these data, the writer abandoned partitioning ac- 
cording to sex, age, and experience because inspection of the results 
seemed to indicate that these three variables were less influential in de- 
termining the teachers’ concepts of subject values than was their own sub- 
ject experience. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


Although the study does not reveal a great many clear-cut contrasts in 
teachers’ valuations of the school subjects, there are certain summaries of 
their estimates which present evidence of their ignorance of values, of 
mistaken notions of values, and presumably of prejudiced advice which 
they communicate to youth in the performance of their professional role 
as educational and curricular advisers. The findings from the canvass of 
the 229 teachers are as follows: 

1. Teachers of all subject specializations accord to mathematics a high 
level of value for the development of mental efficiency. This is true not 
only of algebra and geometry, but also of general mathematics. This is 
a value which was held firmly fifty and more years ago. As it is stated, a 
generalized capacity is implied, and when a subject is said to develop 
mental efficiency, the statement is assumed to mean that by exercising the 
mind on certain specific subject matter, it is rendered more adequate to 
cope with the generality of problems. This value seemed to be consider- 
ably discredited, or at least whittled down in importance, by the re- 
searches of Thorndike and the theorizing of Judd forty years ago, but the 
reaction of the teachers in this study suggest that the value is now 
strongly held. 

“Vocation” and “Command of the 3 R’s” are values ascribed in rela- 
tively high measures to the mathematics subjects by the teachers. A 
higher degree of civic-social-moral value was given to general mathe- 
matics than to algebra and geometry; presumably this was in recognition 
of the more extended employment of social situations in general 
mathematics. 

Regardless of their fields of specialization, the teachers were notably 
agreed in the valuations they accorded in mathematics. Perhaps this uni- 
formity was promoted by the likelihood that nearly all of them had 
studied algebra and geometry in their high-school days. 

2. English, in its three aspects—grammar, composition, and literature— 
is another subject with which all teachers have a firsthand acquaintance, 
regardless of their field of college specialization. Here, one surprise is 
the higher rating in civic-social-moral values given to grammar than to 
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literature, with general science and industrial arts teachers favoring gram- 
mar by .54 and .78 of a point, respectively. Another surprise is the median 
value of 2.09 given by all teachers to literature for recreation, which 
means that the general tendency was to rate the subject as of some value 
in this respect. By contrast, the general tendency was to rate all three 
subjects as of much value for command of the 3 R’s and for mental effi- 
ciency, although the median for the latter objective was 2.46 in the case 
of literature. Industrial arts teachers were much more discriminating 
than other teachers in the degree to which they considered the three sub- 
jects to have mental efficiency value. The median of their estimates of 
this value for literature was 1.71, but for grammar and for composition 
it was 2.57. The vocational value accorded to the three fields is repre- 
sented by the following medians of the estimates of all teachers: gram- 
mar, 2.81; composition, 2.59; literature, 1.93. Industrial arts teachers gave 
an estimated vocational value of but 1.11 to literature. These differences 
in the ratings given elements of English are interesting, but who is to say 
that they are evidence of prejudice, bias, or ignorance? 

3. Modern foreign languages—a field with much more of an elective 
status than either English or mathematics—were given lower value ratings 
generally, with the widest difference of ratings occurring between Latin 
teachers and industrial arts teachers. The average of the median values 
given by Latin teachers is 2.21 and by industrial arts teachers, 1.30. 
Which group was prejudiced? When it came to evaluating Latin, the dif- 
ferences between these two groups of teachers were even greater, the 
averages being 2.13 and 1.06. Should industrial arts men be called 
“practical fellows” and Latin teachers, “visionaries”? 

4. Evaluations given the four science subjects—general science, biology, 
chemistry, and physics—showed relatively little difference among the 
teacher groups. The health aim was given the notably higher vote which 
would be expected for the sciences than for the subjects previously 
canvassed. 

5. All the groups of teachers gave history and other social studies pre- 
eminence in civic-social-moral values. They accorded other values to this 
field in lesser degree. The most marked divergence among groups of 
teachers was again between the teachers of Latin and industrial arts, as 
the former tended to recognize values in vocation, command of the 
3 R’s, and mental efficiency to the extent of a full point more than the 
latter. 

6. In art and music, recreation was recognized by all groups of teach- 
ers as the dominant value. In total value, Latin teachers saw more in 
these subjects than did any other group, while industrial arts teachers 
attributed less value than any other group. 

7. If the industrial arts teachers appeared to be prejudiced against 
many other subjects, they were biased in favor of their own; yet, in the 
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average of median values accorded it, they were exactly tied with the 
Latin teachers. The highest values given to industrial arts were in voca- 
tion and recreation, all groups being in substantial agreement, though the 
industrial arts teachers saw the recreational value as more significant than 
did any other group. 

8. Commercial subjects were acknowledged by all groups of teachers 
to excel in vocational value. It is a matter of surprise to this writer that 
the contribution of these subjects to command of 3 R’s was accorded so 
slight recognition, because perfection in writing and arithmetic would 
seem to be so basic in the vocational goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Looking at the study in completed form, which data summarized and 
interpreted, the following conclusions seem justified: 

1. The classification of individuals as prejudiced or unprejudiced in 
their views of the school subjects is not easily or surely accomplished. 
There are no objective standards, fixed and immutable, against which 
subjective value judgments can be measured. Thus, even when marked 
differences were found, as in the values accorded to modern foreign lan- 
guages by teachers of Latin and teachers of industrial arts, the question 
still remaining is, Are the Latin teachers prejudiced in favor of modern 
foreign languages, or are the industrial arts teachers prejudiced against 
them? Perhaps this difficulty of determining who is prejudiced inheres 
in the limitations of the investigation. It did not give the respondents any 
opportunity to distinguish among students; for example, college-going 
students or work-bound students. A subject might have high value for 
one type of student and relatively little for another, but the teachers 
had to think of students in general. 

2. The field of a teacher’s specialization did not seem to have a clearly 
marked effect on the values which he attached to the various subjects, 
except perhaps in the case of the industrial arts and Latin teachers. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that, in spite of the elective system, teachers 
have had some contact with most of the subject fields either in high 
school or college. Perhaps, also, the method of the study gave teachers 
the opportunity to register the values and the depths of value which their 
intellects told them they ought to register, without compelling them to 
register their feelings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
What should be done to improve the quality of curriculum advisement 
given by home-room teachers? To perform this function, they need 
knowledge of the school subjects, knowledge of the pupils, and a dis- 
position to help pupils think objectively and impartially about meeting 
their goals and their needs through curricular choices. Only in a limited 
way do these data gathered in this thesis point to steps that should be 
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taken to improve home-room counseling. Recommendations which are 
in part supported by this thesis are as follows: 

1. The specialized education of the teachers should be based upon a 
sound liberal education accomplished in high school and college. This 
should give the prospective teacher the basic understandings to be found 
in the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. There 
should not be the unfortunate gaps in his education which have occurred 
under the haphazard elective system. Steps which are currently being 
taken to implement this recommendation are the tightening up of col- 
lege preparatory curriculums in the high schools (as advocated by Dr. 
Conant) and the trend toward requiring sixty college credits of “general” 
or liberal education in teacher-education curriculums. The idea of this 
recommendation is to assure the home-room teacher's firsthand contact 
with more subjects than is now typical. 

2. The fifth year of teacher education—now becoming more and more 
common—should include the requirement of a course on the high-school 
curriculum for secondary-school teachers. The course should be a study 
of the aims, content, and progressive trends of all the high-school sub- 
jects. The purpose would be to dispel ignorance and prejudice concern- 
ing all fields. 

3. The fifth year of teacher education should include a basic course in 
guidance which would include content to acquaint students with essen- 
tial knowledge and techniques for curriculum counseling. 


4. To counteract the tendencies to exploit pupils by tactics of recruit- 
ment for favored subjects, which were revealed in the interviews with 
counselors, supervision must be employed. When the major responsibility 
for curriculum counseling is delegated to twenty or fifty teachers, it 
stands to reason that they should receive instruction, inspection, and 
inspiration if the function is to be discharged with efficiency and with 
observances of the highest ethical standards. 
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Professional Books 


ALBERTY, HAROLD, and ASSOCIATES. How To Improve the High- 
School Curriculum. Columbus 10, Ohio: Publications Office, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 242 West 18th Street. 1959. 91 pp. $1. This book is the result of 
a seminar group in secondary education. The participants believed that a 
brief handbook developed after the pattern of the resource unit or guide 
might serve a real purpose in helping those responsible for curriculum im- 
provement to discover ways of attacking the problem. This handbook was 
developed in terms of some more or less distinct areas around which the 
problems of curriculum development tend to cluster. These areas covered are: 
(1) creating a feeling of need for improving the curriculum, (2) determining 
a comprehensive organizational structure for curriculum improvement, (3) 
formulating or re-examining the basic philosophy and objectives of the school, 
(4) developing working principles dealing with adolescent development and 
learning, (5) determining the general design of the new curriculum, (6) 
determining the scope and sequence of the curriculum, (7) developing prin- 
ciples and procedures for planning and guiding learning activities, (8) dis- 
covering and organizing resources for instruction, and (9) setting up a 
comprehensive evaluation program. A chapter is given to analysis and elabora- 
tion of each of the nine areas. 

In order to provide concrete suggestions for developing a program for 
curriculum improvement, a number of specific activities are proposed in the 
hope that some will prove helpful. Tentative suggestions as to the individuals 
or groups that might initiate and carry out the proposed activities are also 
included. The final section of each chapter consists of an annotated bibliography 
of the most pertinent references that may be helpful in building a curriculum 
library or laboratory. 

BEUHLER, A. G., editor. Inflation. Philadelphia 4: The Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut Street. 1959 (Nov.). 214 pp. 
$2. A group of 17 articles with five on government expenditures and inflation, 
six on taxation as a curb to inflation, and four on fiscal and monetary policies 
to fight inflation, plus two introductions. 

CAROBO-CONE, MADELINE. The Playground as Music Teacher. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street. 1959. 271 pp. $5. 
Playground time becomes teaching time and the players are soon reading 
music. The sharpened sensory perceptions, rhythmic coordination, and visual 
alterness fostered by this program carry over into the appreciation of other 
arts, while the intensive concentration developed is also an aid in the study 
of all academic subjects. More than one hundred games which are played 
on a music staff marked on a playground—either indoors or outdoors—are 
described. 

Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W. 1959. 157 pp. $1.25 (paper bound). “The influences that 
impel trained and experienced teachers to leave the profession are . . . both 
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‘personal and professional, but there can be no doubt that unfavorable working 
conditions, including low salaries and heavy working schedules are factors . . . 
The fundamental problem is not that of overcoming ignorance about conditions 
in the schools. The fundamental problem is that of creating among the Ameri- 
can people the determination and the vision necessary to support first-rate 
schools. When enough people become really concerned, it will be possible to 
cope with the most serious and persistent deficiencies.” 

These are some of the situations which must be faced by the teaching 
profession today, according to this new book. After a year-long study of school 
system policies throughout the country and the answers to questionnaires from 
2,022 teachers and administrative personnel, the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Classroom Teachers has identified some of these condi- 
tions which prevent American education from attaining the desired degree 
of excellence. It then offers significant recommendations for improvement. 
The book points out that teachers and school administrators have a right to 
professional status; that there should be adequate time and the means for 
making the best use of professional preparation and competence; that educa- 
tors have a right to fair treatment as professional people; that there should 
be good leadership within the school system; and, that teachers and adminis- 
trators have a right to an adequate salary and security. 

DUHL, L. J.; H. G. BIRCH; and J. M. MacDONALD, editors. Approaches 
to Research in Mental ‘Retardation. Willimantic, Conn.: AAMD Business 
Office, P. O. Box 96. 1959. 208 pp. Single copy free, additional copies, $3 
each. The proceedings of the 34th Spring Conference dealing with research 
design and methodology. 

ELSBREE, W. S.; E. EDMUND REUTTER, JR.; and ASSOCIATES. 
Principles of Staff Personnel Administration in Public Schools. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1959. 63 
pp. $l. The forty principles presented in this document are intended to 
serve as guides for effectively performing the personnel function in public 
school administration on the level of the local school system. The principles 
were derived from a critical analysis of the literature of personnel administra- 
tion in education, in business and industry, and in general government. 

Financing Higher Education. 1960-70. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street. 1959. 312 pp. $2. The successful financing 
of higher education in the United States is a formidable but by no means 
impossible undertaking. There is also no single right formula. To get the 
job done tolerably well, many different methods must be used. This is the 
central finding of a large-scale study reported in this book by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company in observance of its fiftieth anniversary in business. 
Twelve eminent authorities in the fields of education, finance, and business 
collaborated in the study. Each contributor prepared papers on various aspects 
of the future financial needs and prospective resources of our colleges and 
universities. After they had completed first drafts of their papers, the authors 
were brought together last June in a twelve-day seminar and conference 
where views were exchanged. The papers were then revised. The titles of 
the 12 papers and the authors are: (1) Introduction by Dexter M. Keezer; 
(2) An Economist’s Overview by Philip H. Coombs; (3) Broad Issues in 
Financing by Seymour E. Harris; (4) The Role of Research by Clifford C. 
Furnas; (5) Conflict and Cooperation by Gordon N. Ray; (6) Opportunities 
for Better Institutional Management by Harlow J. Heneman; (7) Long-Range 
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Planning: A Case Study by Sidney G. Tickton; (8) The Role of Student 
Charges by John D. Millett; (9) The Role of Government Support by Robert 
D. Calkins; (10) The Role of Private Support by W. Homer Turner; (11) 
Outside the Conventional Structure by Harold F. Clark; and (12) Probabilities 
and Possibilities by Willard L. Thorp. 

FREDERICK, R. W. The Third Curriculum. New York 1: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street. 1959. 464 pp. $5.75. The 
author has taken the position in this book that student activities, by what- 
ever name they are called, are an essential part of deliberate education in 
America. They form a curriculum—the third—paralleling the required or gen- 
eral and the elective or special curriculums. 

Because of the European tradition of academic education for the few, and 
because of the identification of student activities with “mere” play and 
recreation, professional educators have given relatively little attention t» this 
large and enormously important aspect of school and college life. The Puritan 
tradition is not dead even in this age of automation. In the belief that the 


\third curriculum should receive the same attention in terms of its philosophy, 


aims, social setting, construction, and evaluation that is given the required 
and elective curriculums, the author stresses these aspects in Parts I and II. 
In Part III, he considers some of the specific activities, but in a new organiza- 
tion and in a new dimension. 

HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. Education and Health of the Partially 
Seeing Child. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 
1959. 217 pp. $5. Although a great deal of public attention is paid to the 
overcoming of muscular and hearing handicaps in children, many people do 
not fully realize that a visual deficiency can also be classed as a handicap. 
The partially seeing child needs special care and education beginning at an 
early age if he is going to lead a fully normal life. 

SAMFORD, C. D. Social Studies Bibliography: Curriculum and Method- 
ology. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois University Press. 1959. 109 
pp. $2.75 (paper), $5 (cloth). Over twelve hundred entries are topically 
“ranged under twenty-six subject headings to facilitate the location of mate- 
nals regarding aspects of curriculum planning and methodology. The author 
emphasizes curriculum and methodology in the bibliography, but, since it is 
teacher-oriented, the entries embrace broad portions of the social studies. 
Entries cover different periods of history; they direct one to the use of the 
community in the classroom whether the community is a large, urban, manu- 
facturing center or a small, rural, farming area; and they deal with people 
in other lands as well as with life in the United States. The curriculum sec- 
tions cover all phases of education from the kindergarten and primary school 
to a graduate program in a college of education. The teacher will find among 
the listed titles many helps for classroom work; and there are activities sug- 
gested which are suited to the superior student as outside work, to the less 
adroit pupil as motivational material, or to the director of an extracurricular 
social studies interest group as creative projects. 

Study Abroad. New York 22: UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third 
Avenue. 1959. 755 pp. $3. Last year some 177,000 students enrolled for 
higher education in countries other than their own. This fact alone shows the 
usefulness of this most popular Unesco handbook. Volume XI, brings the 
latest information on 90,000 fellowships and scholarships offered by govern- 
ments, universities, foundations, and other institutions in 111 countries and 
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territories. A perfected system of classification will help the reader to find 
rapidly all the details; who can study what subjects and where, what is the 
amount of each award and how and where applications may be made. This is 
an invaluable manual for anyone contemplating study in a foreign country, 
an indispensable reference book for all libraries, universities, and information 
centers, and a useful instrument in promoting educational contracts throughout 
the world. 

TIDWELL, SAM B. Public School Fund Accounting. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1959. 312 pp. $7.50. More than 
thirteen billion dollars are being spent annually for public school education 
in this country, and more will be needed as costs increase and enrollments 
rise. Yet little attention has been given to the problems of providing local 
boards of education with sound and uniform accounting procedures. The 
50,000 local school districts which administer our annual outlay need the 
confidence and support of an informed public—which requires clear and work- 
able presentation of financial facts about the district. 

This book applies accounting principles specifically to public school funds. 
Here are the methods, techniques, and practices that will enable school busi- 
ness officials to improve and standardize their accounting methods, and to 
provide board member, administrators, and citizens with complete financial 
information. 

Using many illustrations and examples to supplement his discussion, the 
author treats in detail all types of funds found to be useful in the effective 
administration of a public school district. Designed to serve as a handbook 
and guide for the school official, the book is comprehensive enough for stu- 
dents of school business administration. It can also help, through application of 


the principles it describes, to increase public confidence and support in a 
time of extraordinary growth in our schools. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


The Chemical Industry Facts Book. Washington 9, D. C.: Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 1959. 173 pp. 
$1.25. This 1960-61 edition, paperbound, composed of 20 chapters, dis- 
cusses the chemical industry in the United States, how it operates, chemicals 
in everyday life, and chemicals in the service of man. Here are the latest 
statistics concerning this vast industry. 

CHIANG LEE. The Silent Traveller in Boston. New York 3: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 287 pp. $6.50. In 
this book the author takes one through the Common and the Athenaeum, 
through Beacon Street. Here is a view of an old city, filled with unexpected 
and unsuspected pleasures. The reader who knows all about Boston will 
discover new charms. The one who knows only a little about it will have 
warm regard for the traditional and a refreshing interest in the human side 
of the city’s past and present. Here also are twenty Chinese poems, and 
sixteen full-color paintings, supplemented by sixty black-and-white drawings 
which further enhance the beauty of the book. Here are glimpses of Bos- 
tonians, great and humble; of Boston scenes, renowned and obscure. 

DAVIS, L. R. Hobby Horse Hill. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 
33 West 42nd Street. 1960. 256 pp. 35¢. A story for boys and girls who 
like to ride and take care of horses. 
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DUFF, CHARLES. Italian for Beginners. New York 3: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 392 pp. $1.95. This is a compre- 
hensive “all purposes” course in Italian, similar in method and scope to 
French for Beginners and other books in this Series from the same publishers. 
It has been prepared on modern principles, evolved from long practical ex- 
perience, and is arranged so that it can be used by adult learners, and used 
in more ways than one, including class use. It is not intended for children 
or juveniles—not because it is insufficiently simplified, but because they can- 
not be expected to have an adult knowledge and appreciation of many of 
the phases of life with which the book deals. An adult comprehension of these 
is assumed. 

Famous French Fairy Tales. New York 22: Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 
Lexington Avenue. 1959. 200 pp. $2.95. The whole wonderful galaxy 
of princesses and ogres, woodcutters and fairy godmothers whose adventures 
Perrault set down for the delight of the French court nearly three centuries 
ago, here are presented anew in colorful and beautiful variety. 

FAVERTY, FREDERIC E. Your Literary Heritage. Philadelphia 5: 
]. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq. 1959. 254 pp. $3.95. Altogether 
this book explores and explains nearly three thousand years of our rich and 
varied heritage of world literature. Concerned chiefly with the literature of 
the Western world, it touches on the wisdom literature of China and the drama 
of India, too. 

GARTMANN, HEINZ. Rings Around the World. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 382 pp. $5.95. 
Technology has changed the face and shape of the world. Incredible distances 
can now be spanned in incredible ways. Sending a rocket to the moon is as- 
tonishing, but no more so than the first steam-driven locomotive was in its 
day, or the first sputtering gasoline engine, or the first sounds heard over 
the wireless. In every field of scientific endeavor, each invention was more 
wonderful than the last. And each inventor had his own battle to fight 
against prejudice, against man’s inherent resistance to change. Here is the 
story, described with enough technical detail to make it understandable, and 
with many anecdotes and illustrations to make it enjoyable. 

GELSON, H. G. Bertie Comes Through. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1960. 224 pp. 25¢. The story about a boy 
who likes sports and, through perseverance, “comes through.” 

HAWES, G. R., compiler. The New American Guide to Colleges. New 
York 22: The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue. 1959. 256 pp. 75¢. This paper-bound book lists the location, 
date of founding, degrees conferred, the number of majors offered, honors 
and independent study programs, number of semesters, cost of tuition, extent 
of scholarships, total enrollment, and the percentage of freshman dropout 
under the entry for each individual college. It also includes the ratio of 
teachers to students, sports, and social activities, and when to apply to the 
college. In all, it gives a clear, concise picture of each of the 2,233 colleges 
listed. Among the listings are private and public universities and colleges, 
private and public junior colleges, engineering and technical schools, teachers’ 
and state teachers’ colleges, religious and Bible seminaries, and special educa- 
tional institutions devoted to the arts and music or technical, maritime, and 
commercial subjects. 
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HIBBERT, CHRISTOPHER, Wolfe at Quebec. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The 
World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th St. 1959. 207 pp. $4.50. The 
English capture of Quebec from the French in 1759 has been described as 
the most fateful and important event of that century—“the ten minutes that 
changed America.” It is surely one of the most exciting and dramatic stories 
in the annals of military history, with a central character, General James 
Wolfe, as curious and eccentric as any character out of Dickens. Thirty-two 
years old, neurotic, diseased, secretive, a military fanatic, Wolfe waged a 
long and important battle, won it, and died of wounds received. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 
Fourth Ave. 1959. 376 pp. $3.50. The famous tales of Ulysses and his 
ten years of wandering, between the fall of Troy and his arrival home again 
on the island of Ithaca, is here in its entirety, in the widely popular prose 
translation by Butcher and Lang. A special introduction has been written by 
Professor James I. Armstrong for this edition, which is illustrated with sixteen 
full pages of illustrations. 

JONES, D. H. The Wonderful World Outside. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 219 pp. $3. At sixteen, Victoria 
Smith is the oldest girl at the Hampton Charity Home and “big sister” to the 
younger children. Dates aren’t allowed Vicky, so the emptiness in her life 
precipitates an appeal to live in the “world outside.” Soon there’s a job—and 
romance—but, as Vicky gains freedom, her affection deepens for the children 
and for Eddie DeMarco, who is seventeen and “big brother” to the Home's 
younger boys. 

MARTIN, M. R. A Graphic Guide to World History. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 255 pp. $6. 
Here is history at a glance—a unique global panorama encompassing the five 
thousand years of the story of mankind. This handsome, easy-to-consult vol- 
ume places an astounding array of historical figures and facts at your finger- 
tips. Ideal for ready reference, the book covers nineteen chronological periods, 
from 3500 B. C. to the present day. 

Each major historical era is presented in a separate section which includes 
a comprehensive preview of major events and personalities and a summary of 
significant trends to set the events in proper perspective. The sections are 
divided into six categories, one for each important aspect of history: politics 
and war, economy and society, religion and education, literature and philos- 
ophy, the arts, science, and technology. The material is so clearly and 
graphically presented that it is easy to identify important characters and events 
and relate them to their historical context. Each of the nineteen sections also 
contain a new “Encyclical Equal-Area” projection map illustrating the most 
significant developments of that era in terms of world geography. The final 
section covering the period from 1925 to the present, expands in scope, bring- 
ing the hundreds of writers, artists, philosophers, and scientists of our time 
sharply into focus against the ever shifting background of events. 

MORGAN, ALFRED. Adventures in Electrochemistry. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 280 pp. $3.50. This 
book includes many interesting experiments, but its contents are not limited 
to the information required by the experiments alone. The author goes beyond 
them to give pertinent background material and trace the history of electro- 
chemistry, much of which is the story of experiments performed by such 
famous scientists as Humphry Davy and Jons Jakob Berzelius. The book also 
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includes detailed directions for more than forty easily performed and instructive 
experiments, eighty-three diagrams and illustrations, and complete directions 
for the construction of home made apparatus and experimental equipment. 
The imaginative young scientist will uncover interesting ideas that can be 
developed for science fair projects and his own further adventures in electro- 
chemistry. 

MURPHY, MARK. College Entrance Guide. New York 11: Plenum 
Press, Inc., 227 West 17th Street. 1959. 416 pp. $1.95. This is a guide 
and a workbook. The career capsules describe the 50 most important occupa- 
tions to which a college education may lead. This is valuable information 
for the student who must select a college program and make at least some 
preliminary decision about a lifetime career. This is important reading for 
every young person and for every adviser of young people. The Directory 
describes nearly 2,000 accredited colleges. The colleges are arranged accord- 
ing to the states in which they are located. The index, which immediately 
follows the Directory, is a consolidated, alphabetical list of all the colleges. 
The 30 practice tests include more than a thousand questions similar to ques- 
tions that appear in college entrance, scholarship, and freshman placement 
examinations. The subject matter offers an abundance of material for review 
and developmental study. The tests are divided into units which may be 
easily studied by a student working alone or used by a teacher conducting 
classes. 

NICHOLLS, BERTRAM. Painting in Oils. New York 22: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave. 1959. 80 pp. $6. The author is one of 
the most respected of our painters with a reverence for, and profound knowl- 
edge of, sound traditional technique. His lucid explanation and illustrations 
present the essential craftsmanship of painting. No book can convert an in- 
dividual into a great artist, but it can smooth the way and shorten the process 
of learning by explaining the methods which have been found most satis- 
factory after generations of experiment. 

QUICK, LELANDE, and HUGH LEIPER, F. G. A. Gemceraft. Phila- 
delphia 39: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th and Chestnut Street. 1959. 
190 pp. $7.50. For the hundreds of thousands of devotees now engaged in 
this relatively new craft, here are the newest and most comprehensive tech- 
niques and information based on the combined experience of two leading 
experts in the field. Beginning with a description of the properties and physical 
characteristics of gems, including synthetics and imitations, the authors show 
the craftsman how to get started, the equipment needed, how to saw, grind, 
lap, sand, and polish. They cover the grinding and polishing of cabochons, 
the cutting and polishing of faceted stones, with a special helpful section on 
dopping, carving and sculpturing gemstones, mosaic and intarsia, plus special 
polishing problems of gemstones. Gemstone novelties are also included, such 
as bookends, clocks, lamps, ashtrays, agate-handled silverware, dishes, and 
many others. 

RATIGAN, WILLIAM. Highways Over Broad Waters. Grand Rapids 3: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 255 Jefferson Ave., S. E. 1959. 360 
pp. $6. This major biography is the definitive life story of the greatest 
bridgebuilder in history, a contemporary figure who personifies the technical 
skill, spirit of adventure, and creative imagination of America. An intimate, 
step-by-step account of genius in action, the book traces the career of David 
B. Steinman, Manhattan-born son of immigrant parents, from the days when 
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the shadows of Brooklyn Bridge falling across his cradle were truly the fore- 
cast of coming events—the more than 400 bridges he was destined to build 
on five continents. 

As a seven-year-old newsboy, David B. Steinman dreamed of building 
a great bridge such as the one on which he hawked his paper—the Brooklyn 
Bridge—and he lived not only to see his dreams come true, but also to see 
his own name engraved on a bronze tablet affixed to the very bridge of his 
boyhood dreams, as a memorial of his having modernized the old horse- 
and-buggy crossing into a thoroughfare for today’s automobile traffic. 

ROSS, GEORGE E. Know Your Government. Chicago 80, Ill.: Rand 
McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 72 pp. $2.95. Here are explained 
interesting and vital facts about our national government—how it developed, 
how it is organized, and how it manages national affairs. One learns about 
the three great branches that carry on the government—Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the Supreme Court; about the powers the Constitution gives to 
each one, and the checks that are put on those powers; also how bills are 
passed through Congress to become laws, and how tremendously our gov- 
ernment has expanded to meet the problems of modern life. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Ivanhoe. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 
33 West 42nd St. 1960. 512 pp. 50¢. A paper-back edition of the famous 
classic. 

SHAND, M. C. The Summit and Beyond. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1959. 362 pp. $6. This is the story of Margaret Clark Shand 
who, with her husband, set off for the Klondike in 1897 in the opening year 
of the gold rush. It is the story of how, after her husband’s death, she main- 
tained her hotel on Stewart Island in the Yukon. Slowly her fame spread up 
and down the river and, because of her kindliness and helpfulness to all, she 
came to be called “The Little Mother of the North.” 

SWEARINGEN, M. H. A Gallant Journey. Columbia, S. C.: University 
of South Carolina Press. 1959. 223 pp. $4.50. This is, in the main, the 
personal biography of the totally blind South Carolina State Superintendent 
of Education (1908-1922), John Swearingen, written by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary H. Swearingen. It is also the story of a family guided by a highly 
intelligent, capable, and sincere citizen, who, although blind, contributed 
in inestimable ways to the welfare of his family and his state. 

TUSSING, LYLE. Psychology for Better Living. New York 16: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 508 pp. $5.95. This 
textbook is designed for first-year college students. It is concerned with the 
unceasing efforts of man to live a full, stable, happy life in a world com- 
plicated by the advance of the atomic age and the dynamic changes it has 
brought to our complex environment. If we are to survive, the need for self- 
understanding must serve as the essential prerequisite to world understanding. 
And if we are to understand ourselves, we must utilize our ability to think 
logically and make decisions in order to evaluate and solve personal problems. 
Tussing shows how will power, common sense, and the scientific method of 
problem-solving can be used to advantage. Beyond this task of adjusting to 
the immediate environment, a sensible long-range perspective is important 
to good mental health. The dignity of man and the respect of one individual 
for another have long been basic tenets of religions and moral systems through- 
out the world. The author points out their value in securing a sound philos- 
ophy of life. 
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WALTCH, L. M. Miss Starr’s Secret. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 171 pp. $2.50. When 
Linda and Peg learn that a web of mystery hangs over their beloved Miss 
Starr, they set out to investigate the case for themselves. From where did 
Miss Starr come? Where does she go on week-ends? How could their lovely 
teacher have been guilty of a theft? Joined by Peg’s cousin, Mary, the girls 
discover the answers to many of their questions. In the course of their search 
for an explanation, the girls, with the aid of a state trooper, prevent a bank 
robbery and exonerate Miss Starr completely. Mrs. Waltch provides hours of 
suspense for teen-age mystery lovers. 

WEYL, PETER K. Men, Ants, and Elephants: Size in the Animal World. 
New York 22: The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1959. 103 pp. $3. 
The range of size in the animal world is impressive. The largest living animal— 
the giant blue whale—is so heavy that it would take a.herd of forty full- 
grown elephants to balance it! Man’s weight falls between the elephant and 
the ant. Small insects and other living things so tiny that we cannot see 
them except through a microscope further reveal the range of size on our 
amazing planet. This book answers many perplexing questions about the 
animal world—questions which many people ask but to which zoologists have 
paid singularly little attention. Here is a simple explanation of these secrets 
of nature illustrated copiously with lifelike drawings. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 

BEUSCHLEIN, MURIEL. Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for 
Science Education. Chicago 21: The Chicago Schools Journal, Managing 
Editor, 6800 Stewart Avenue. 1959 (Oct). 71 pp. 25¢. Lists over 1,000 
pamphlets, charts, maps, models, and other materials useful in science teach- 
ing in the elementary and secondary schools. Items are grouped into 75 
categories. Many of the items are free to teachers and available in quantities 
for pupil use. 

Busy Acres, Raleigh: North Carolina: Forest Industries Committee, 519 
First Citizens Bank Building. 1959. 32 pp. A booklet on reforestration— 
converting idle acres into income producing acres. 

Careers for Women in Retailing. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1959. 58 pp. 25¢. Covers some of the more pertinent 
occupations of the many hundreds to be found by girls and women in this 
highly diversified field. 

The Citizen's Role in Cultural Relations. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1959. 40 pp. 20¢. An account of public-private 
cooperation in the International Educational Exchange Program of the De- 
partment of State. 

Committee on Educational Finance. New Source of Tax Revenues. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. 1959. 36 pp. 50¢. Includes some important underlying factors in 
tax support for public schools by reference only since its main content is fac- 
tual information on local nonproperty taxes. 

DALE, G. A. Education in the Republic of Haiti. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 190 pp. 70¢. Describes education 
in Haiti, including school administration; teacher training; elementary, sec- 
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ondary vocational, adult, special, and higher education; and technical assistance 
in education from the United States. 

DALMAT, E. D., editor. The Needs of Youth as Youth Sees Them. 
Rockville, Maryland: Montgomery County Manager, County Building. 1959. 
68 pp. Free. A report on a survey among senior high-school students of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, extending from 1953 to 1959. Includes an 
analysis of the survey, a copy of the attitude survey form, and 30 charts 
prepared from the survey. 

DIEKHOFF, J. S. Tomorrow's Professors. New York 22: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Avenue. 1959. 91 pp. 
Free. A report on the College Faculty Internship Program on internship 
programs for beginning college teachers. Also available from the same source 
are: A Report for 1957-59 (1959. 121 pp. Free) which describes projects in 
education for which the Fund for the Advancement of Education has made 
grants and also includes financial statements and a listing of grants and 
projects; Fortifying Higher Education (1959, 64 pp. Free) by Robert S. Don- 
aldson which is a story of college self studies involving 38 institutions of 
higher education; Architects of Order (1959, 60 pp. Free) which presents 
informally and in a general, nontechnical way information on international 
law; and Metropolis (1959, 64 pp. Free) which discusses the problems arising 
out of an increasing population and its concentration and describes the Ford 
Foundation’s urban and regional program and projects. 

Education of the Academically Talented. Chicago 10: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave. 1959. 17 pp. A summary of a discussion 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
reprinted from the Annual Report. 

EGLY, E. C. Fringe Benefits for Classified Employees. Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Association of School Business Officials, 1010 Church Street. 1959. 80 
pp. $1.50. Contains pertinent information and a certain amount of guidance 
to school business officials, school administrators, and school board members 
throughout the United States and Canada on fringe benefit and other personnel 
management forms. 

Financial Aids, 1960. Laramie: Office of President, University of Wyo- 
ming. 1959. 36 pp. Free. Contains information about the financial aids 
available at the University. 

Financing a College Education. Princeton, New Jersey: College Entrance 
Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 592 or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. 1959. 20 pp. 50¢. Prepared to help counselors 
meet the increasingly urgent need of students and parents for advice on the 
problem of financing a college education; focuses attention on sources of 
financial support, the work of the college scholarship service, and the deter- 
mination of financial need by colleges. 

FOSHAY, MRS. F. P., editor. Interaction in Learning: Implications for 
Television. Washington 6, D. C.: Division of Audio-Visual Instructional 
Services, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 1959. 
64 pp. $1. A report of a seminar held at NEA headquarters, January 31- 
February 3, 1959. 

FREEBURGER, A. R. Planning To Study in the United States? Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 40 pp. 20¢. This 
guide to prospective students from other countries answers questions of gen- 
eral concern, describes education in the United States, aids to planning, gives 
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information, about a few non-governmental organizations that offer services 
to these foreign students, and includes a list of commonly used educational 
terms. 

The Gifted Student in the New York City Schools. Brooklyn 1; Board 
of Education, Publications Sales Office, 110 Livingston Street, 1959. 91 pp. 
50¢. Describes some of the steps taken in educating the gifted and presents 
the programs of education for the gifted as they are carried on in the New 
York City schools. Includes a bibliography. 

The Growth of American Industry. New York 17: National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street. 1959. 40 pp. This is the first booklet 
in the series Industry and American Economy. This booklet shows the de- 
velopment and place of industry in our way of life. 

HEATH, MONROE. Our 50 States at a Glance. Redwood, California: 
Pacific Coast Publishers, 1023 Chestnut Street. 1959. 64 pp. $1. This 
volume VI of the publisher's “Great Americans” series, presents on separate 
pages, brief information, in text and pictures, about each of our 50 states. 

HILL, G. E. Identifying the School's Guidance Resources. Athens: 
Center for Educational Services, College of Education, Ohio University. 1959. 
20 pp. This booklet describes the development of the guidance resources 
inventory. The study upon which this inventory was based was sponsored by 
funds from the National Defense Education Act, through the Division of 
Guidance and Testing of the State Department of Education in Ohio. The 
assumption of this study and of the inventory was that careful assessment of 
available resources is basic to evaluation and improvement of the guidance 
services of any school system. 

Also available from the same source is Suggested Techniques for Conducting 
Talented Student Follow-up Studies by Donald A. Green and Robert W. 
Schmeding (1959. 36 pp.). This booklet describes the procedures involved 
in following a selected group of high-school students through their educa- 
tional experiences. As a basis for evolving the techniques and making recom- 
mendations, a sample population of young people of talent was picked in the 
ninth grades of the participating schools and followed through to the point 
where they ceased formal education. The intent of this study was to illustrate 
procedures and form recommendations for schools interested in planning and 
conducting follow-up studies. 

KATZ, M. R. You: Today and Tomorrow. Princeton, New Jersey: Co- 
operative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street. 1959. 
102 pp. Designed for classroom use by teachers with little or no training 
in guidance as well as by professionally trained guidance workers. Also avail- 
able is a 32-page Teacher's Guide. 

MARKS, M. V. The Role of Teacher Education in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 10 pp. 
10¢. Suggests ways in which states may develop teacher education, reflects 
current thinking in the development of teacher education programs in dis- 
tributive education, and is concerned with pre-employment teacher education. 

NELSON, MRS. E. K. A Bibliography of Science Books for Elementary 
School Children. Sacramento: California Department of Education. 1959 
(September). 123 pp. An annotated list classified under six major sections. 

Official Report, 1958-1959. Washington 6, D. C. National Education 
Association, Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1959. 96 pp. Contains articles and reports by the executive secretary, the 
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seventh WCOTP annual conference, regional meetings, and many other activi- 
ties of the department. 

PATTERSON, M. E., and J. H. KRAUS. Thousands of Science Projects. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Science Clubs of America, 1719 N. St., N. W. 1957. 44 
pp. 25¢ or 10 copies for $1. Lists and classifies titles of exhibits shown at 
science fairs. 

Planning for the Mentally Advanced in Pittsburgh Secondary Schools. 
Pittsburgh, Penna.: Pittsburgh Public Schools, 155 Administration Building, 
Board of Public Education. 1959 (September-December). 84 pp. Describes 
programs in operations in specific high schools in science, mathematics, English, 
and social studies. 

A Recommended List of Current Materials for your Professional Library. 
Tallahassee, Florida: Department of Education. 1959. 14 pp. Compiled 
from materials submitted for exhibit at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of 
Supervisors of Instruction which was held in St. Petersburg, November 1-4, 
1959. 

Report of the Junior High School Study. White Plains, New York: White 
Plains Public Schools. 1959. 42 pp. Contains recommendations, reports of 
4 sub-committees on various topics, and general statistics. 

Research Report. Washington 6, D. C. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. The Research Division of the NEA has recently 
published a series of reports dealing with the public schools. Among these 
are Salaries Paid Classroom Teachers, Principals, and Certain Others, 1958-59, 
Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Population. (1959. 80 pp. 50¢); Salary 
Schedules, Classroom Teachers, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Popula- 
tion, 1959-60. (1959. 28 pp. 50¢); Studies of Utilization of Staff, Buildings, 
and Audio-Visual Aids in the Public Schools (1959. 43 pp. 50¢); and High 
Spots in State School Legislation, January 1-August 1, 1959. (68 pp. 50¢). 

Scout Citizenship Study. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy Scouts of 
America. 1959. 10 pp. Free. A report to the National Council made by 
Kenneth A. Wells, Director of Research Service. 

Selected Readings on Labor-Management Relations for High-School Stu- 
dents and Teachers. Ithaca: New York School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Distribution Center, Cornell University. 1959 (Oct.). 20 pp. One 
copy free. An annotated bibliography classified under “Right to Work” laws, 
government regulation of Labor Unions, compulsory arbitration, and a list 
of publications prepared for high-school use. 

STEWART, M. S. The Taxes We Pay. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1959. 27 pp. 25¢. The author believes 
that “A” strong, Federai-state, bi-partisan commission of highly qualified ex- 
perts, with a broad mandate, could doubtless come up with a far more 
satisfactory and simpler tax system than the one that has grown up through 
the years . . . Fewer and simpler taxes would not only mean fewer head- 
aches for taxpayers; fewer tax collectors would be required . . . Roughly two- 
thirds of each tax dollar goes to the Federal government . . . In 1939 Fed- 
eral taxes took 7% cents out of every dollar in income. In 1959-60, the Federal 
government took approximately 21 cents out of every dollar. 

STOUGHTON, R. W., The Testing Service: A Design for Program De- 
velopment. Hartford, Connecticut: State Department of Education, Bureau 
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of Pupil Personnel ‘and Special Educational Services. 1959. 160 pp. $1. 
Discusses pupil appraisal, planning a testing program, criteria for selecting 
standardized tests, and relating the testing program to instruction, guidance, 
and administration. Also includes an annotated bibliography. 

Toward Better Teaching. Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
1959. 16 pp. Free in limited quantity. A declaration of principles on the 
conditions of work necessary for quality teaching. 

WARMKE, R. F. Supervision To Improve Instruction in a Distributive 
Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 
20 pp. 15¢. Emphasizes the importance of a constructive program of super- 
vision and offers suggestions to aid the supervisor in improving his super- 
visory techniques by workshops, conferences, and other activities. 

WCOTP Annual Report. Washington 6, D. C.: WCTOP, 1227 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1959. 92 pp. A summary of the various conferences held 
in Washington, D. C., July 31 to August 7, 1959, the executive Committees 
report, the proposed program for 1959-60, resolutions, a list of delegates repre- 
senting 50 countries, etc. Also available from the same source is Teaching 
Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. (1959. 55 pp.) 
which includes reports which member organizations submitted prior to the 
Assembly, an analysis of these reports, and the conclusion of four discussion 
groups. 

It is possible for individuals to subscribe to WCOTP publications at $2 
per year. Such subscribers receive Panaroma, a magazine of international edu- 
cation; Echo, a monthly newsletter; annual reports; theme subjects; and other 
publications issued by WCOTP from time to time. 

WILSON, M. F., and SCHNEYER, J. W. Developmental Reading in the 
Junior High School. Danville, Illinois: The Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers. 1959. 80 pp. $1.50. A summary of a one-year study project en- 
gaged in with representatives of the South Pennsylvania School Study Council, 
Group “D,” of the University of Pennsylvania. Included are a summary of 
meetings and an evaluation of the project, a definition of developmental 
reading, a report on staffing and teacher training, a discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the program, and a bibliography. 

WOLFE, A. G. About 100 Books. New York 22: The American Jewish 
Committee, 165 East 56th Street. 1959. 36 pp. 25¢. An annotated bibli- 
ography of books, published in 1957 and 1958, concerning intergroup rela- 
tionships categorized for three age groups—5 to 8, 8 to 12, and 12 to 16. 

WOOD, H. S. A Study of Technical Education in California. Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education. 1959. 128 pp. Reports 
on the purposes and procedures of the study and on the needs for technical 
training; it discusses the technician, the development of technical education 
in the United States, and its status in California; and its presents guideline 
for planning, operating, and evaluating a lectural education program. 

Your Community—School—Community Fitness Inventory. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 40 pp. 
75¢. Criteria by which a community may evaluate its fitness program and 
its needs. Also available from the same source are Fit for College (1959. 24 
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pp. 50c) which discusses physical fitness; Teaching Nutrition in the Elemen- 
tary School (1959. 32 pp. 75¢); Recruitment of Recreation Personnel (1959. 
48 pp. $1); Completed Research in Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (1959. 64 pp. $1.50) which describes unpublished graduate studies 
from 26 institutions and lists over 300 research studies in the field from 
53 United States and foreign periodicals, including summaries for most of 
those listed. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IS ESSENTIAL 


Health and physical education must be an integrated part of the school 
curriculum. In this era of emphasis on science and academic excellence, health 
and physical education still have a vital place in the school program. In general 
this was the consensus of some 250 participants at the seventh National Con- 
ference of Physicians and Schools, held at Highland Park, Ill. Sponsored by the 
American Medical Association, under the auspices of its Department of Health 
Education, the conference was attended by representatives of state medical 
societies, state health and education departments, and national organizations 
interested in child health. Major topics of discussion were the pros and cons 





of national norms for fitness; the values of periodic health examainations of 
school children; how to find time for teaching health and physical education; 
standards of study for health education, and classification of pupils for physical 
education. 


POINT SYSTEMS DESCRIBED IN AAMVA PUBLICATION 


The purpose, content, and administration of point systems in the various 
states are discussed in detail in a new publication Driver Improvement: The 
Point System. Prepared by the Institute of Government of the University of 
North Carolina for the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
the publication is the result of a two-year study encompassing information 
gathered from approximately 50 jurisdictions in the United States and Canada. 
The 27-page book answers six questions that a motor vehicle administrator 
might ask. 

Several recommendations are made on such practices as reporting violations, 
assigning points, sending advisory letters, interviewing drivers, and suspending 
licenses. Also suggested for consideration is a system of points weighted ac- 
cording to the violation. The system provides for an advisory letter after 6 
points and license suspension after 12 points. Copies of Driver Improvement: 
The Point System are available at $3 each. Write to the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 504 Hill Building, Washington 6, D. C.— 
Action for Safety. 
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A WORLD OF FACTS 


A large wall chart (33” x 50”) has been prepared by the Civic Education 
Service, 1773 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., publishers of the, American 
Observer, Wee News Review, Junior Review, Young Citizen, and Civic 
Leader, nationally known high-school weekly newspapers of world events. 
Graphically, it presents information about 90 countries of the world. The chart, 
in addition to a map of the world showing these 90 countries, presents statistical 
information on such facts as area, population, density, city population, capital, 
largest city, main river, chief languages, main religions, date of entry into the 
UN, government, national legislature, chief executive, foreign policy, annual 
output, leading products, trade, people per car, phone and radio, illiteracy, life 
span, and miscellaneous facts. Here at a glance, one can find many essential 
comparative facts about the countries of the world. This chart is available at 
50 cents per copy at the above address. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING: ALUMNI OF THE EXPERIMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL LIVING 


Grenoble, France, 1959 host city to the Experiment’s Eleventh Annual In- 
ternational Meeting, entertained over 300 participants from all over the world, 
August 29-September 4. Host families, local representatives, members of Com- 
munity Ambassador Program committees, United States Experiment alumnis, 
and their families made up 139 participants from American shores with 110 
from the United States, 3 from Canada, and 26 from Mexico. Besides attend- 
ance at the annual meeting, each ice one enjoyed a week’s homestay with a 


French family or with families in a neighboring country, a five-day stopover on 
the Céte d’Azur, and a week’s visit to Paris. 


1960 EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


Indiana University’s Audio-Visual Center has released its 664-page 1960 
Educational Motion Pictures Catalog listing approximately 6,000 films of 
cultural, social, and educational’ value, recommended for use from nursery 
school through college and adult levels. The publication is an easy-to-use 
descriptive index to the 16mm films in the University film library that are 
available on a rental basis to any responsible individual or organization. Groups 
or individuals wishing to receive a copy may address their request to the 
Circulation Department of the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Additional information concerning the film library and other 
services of the Audio-Visual Center will be provided by L. C. Larson, Director. 


TRAINING FUTURE SCIENTISTS 


Training of future scientists, engineers, and technicians was the subject of 
discussion when 17 educators from six states attended the General Motors 
Conference for junior high-school counselors. During the three-day program, 
the educators were briefed on GM personnel, scholarship, and training and 
college recruitment policies and programs. They also visited GM _ Institute 
(Fint, Mich.), GM Technical Center (Warren, Mich.) and GMC Truck and 
Coach Division( Pontiac, Mich.). Conference chairman was Kenneth A. Meade, 
Manager of GM Educational Relations Section. Speakers included Guy R. 
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Cowing, President of GM Institute; George A. Jacoby, director of GM Personnel 
Relations; J. E. Chope and David F. Waggoner of the Personnel Staff, and Dr. 
James E. Oliver, general supervisor of Education, Training and Personnel Re- 
search, Cadillac Motor Car Division. 


PROPOSED AIRBORNE INSTRUCTIONAL TV EXPERIMENT 


The November 1959 issue of Educational Television Fact Sheet reports a 
unique, extensive project, without parallel in the history of educational television. 
On October 30, 1959, several television applications were filed with the FCC 
proposing an experimental television project with airborne transmitters to provide 
extremely wide TV coverage. With an aircraft circling at an altitude of 23,000 
feet, it is expected that a service radius of from 150 to 200 miles would be 
provided. The applications are the result of planning that has gone forward 
rapidly in recent months, following a decision to explore aifborne television as 
a means of serving a great many schools and students with top quality in- 
structional TV courses. The applications were filed by Purdue University, 
where the project would be centered and where many of the programs would 
be produced. The airborne educational television experiment would be con- 
ducted by Purdue University through the Purdue Research Foundation. 
This activity would be carried on in cooperation with teachers and adminis- 
trators in the area, with Purdue University, and wth outstanding scholars and 
curriculum specialists. 

Implementation of the project depends on approval of the applications by the 
FCC. It is hoped that such approval can be obtained in the near future so 
that installation of equipment in the aircraft and other required activities can 
proceed promptly, since it is planned that program services would begin in 
September 1960. Instructional programs of the highest possible quality would 
be broadcast six hours a day, four days a week through the school year toe 
elementary and secondary schools and to colleges and universities. Two pro- 
gram services would be provided, one being broadcast on Channel 72 and 
the other on Channel 78. In addition, the same programs would be trans- 
mitted over Channels 75 and 76 with an experimental narrow band technique 
designed to conserve spectrum space. Within a 200-mile radius of the pilot 
broadcasting point are some 13,000 schools and colleges having approximately 
five million students. 


TEACHING LATIN 

Latin is the most popular foreign language among private and public high- 
school students in Toledo and surrounding vicinity. Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, 
chairman of the Latin department of Libbey High School of Toledo, Ohio, and 
chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the American Classical League, 
has prepared a mimeographed 2-page letter addressed to parents and students 
of the high school, telling them of the importance of the study of Latin and 
offering helpful guides for its study. 


HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 
Schools looking for supplementary information about alcohol and narcotics 
will find the magazine Listen very helpful as well as attractive and interesting. 
This magazine, published 6 times during the school year at $2 per year, pro- 
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vides a new, modern approach to alcohol and narcotics education, featuring 
non-emotional, accurate information in a positive, down-to-earth way that youth 
can understand. Leading figures in sports, government, professional fields, 
and other walks of life are presented as personable human beings, with con- 
victions on better living and how to obtain it. Listen is scientific education for 
the prevention of drug addiction and alcoholism. It is an adaptable supplement 
for use in the social sciences, homemaking, guidance, biology, health, physical 
education, and driver training classes. The format is attractive, and with each 
issue comes a Teaching Guide. These are supplied free with clubs of 5 or more 
subscriptions to Listen. Subscriptions should be sent to Narcotics Education, 
Inc., P. O. Box 4390, Washington 12, D. C. Other helpful publications on these 
same subjects are also available from the same source. 


A COURSE CATALOGUE 


The Fort Smith (Arkansas) Senior High School of which R. Earl Farnsworth 
is principal has prepared a valuable student and parent booklet entitled Fort 
Smith Senior High-School Course Catalogue. This 26-page pamphlet contains 
a listing and description of all courses taught in Fort Smith Senior High School, 
together with requirements for graduation, suggestions for “paths of study,” and 
diploma-curricula requirements. Copies of this helpful pamphlet can be secured 
from the principal of the high school. Enclose 25 cents to help pay the expense 
of mailing. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Creative dramatics has been defined as “an inclusive expression designating 
all forms of improvised drama: dramatic play, story dramatization, impromptu 
work in pantomime, shadow and puppet plays, and all other extemporaneous 
drama. It is the activity in which informal drama is created by the players 
themselves. Such drama may be original as to idea, plot, and character, or it 
may be based on a story written by someone else.” The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion has prepared a 3-page selected bibliography entitled Selected References 
which lists books intended for the recreation director, the church school worker, 
the parent, and more especially for the teacher who wishes to enrich his teach- 
ing through the use of this creative medium. Copies may be secured by writing 
to the following address: . Specialist for Education in the Fine Arts, U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


THE WORK OF THE TEXAS PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 

The Texas Principals Association has published an 8-page booklet (8%” x 
1034” mimeographed) under the title of the Texas Principals Association. 
This publication, edited by Dr. L. A. Morgan (Principal of Central High 
School, 1502 31st Street, Galveston, Texas) and other members, is a com- 
prehensive summary of projects of the association from 1947-1959. Included 
are summaries of short-term internship, week-end clinics, scholarships for 
Texas Negro principals and teachers totaling more than 26,000 since 1953 
and involving 89 persons in 62 Texas cities, a study of the program of teacher 
education in the institutions of higher learning for Negroes in Texas, an in- 
stitute on school finance, a study of the competencies of teachers of science 
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and mathematics, a study of improving school attendance, annual meetings, 
and the Principals Association’s constitution. The association is to be con- 
gratulated not only on the excellent summary presentation, but also for the 
dynamic and effective programs that they have been promoting over the past 
years. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
NOW TESTS LANGUAGE TEACHING SKILLS 

The Educational Testing Service is assisting Modern Language Association 
of America in the preparation of a test battery for the preparation of a test 
battery for evaluating the qualifications of teachers of French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Russian. According to Professor Wilmarth H. Starr, Director of the 
Modern Language Association Foreign Language Testing Program, separate 
examinations will cover seven areas of competence: (1) aural understanding; 
(2) speaking; (3) reading; (4) writing; (5) language analysis; (6) understand- 
ing of the culture, and (7) professional preparation. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


President Charles J. Armstrong has announced that the University of Nevada 
has received a $66,100 grant from the National Science Foundation to con- 
duct an eight-week summer institute for high-school science teachers. The 
grant was made possible under a nationwide program set up by the National 
Science Foundation and designed primarily for high-school teachers in physics, 
mathematics and chemistry. Dr. Armstrong said that under the terms of the 
grant, high-school teachers accepted for study will receive living expenses, 
plus allowances for books, travel, and dependents. There will be no charge 
for tuition or fees. Those participating can earn a total of eight undergraduate 
college credits. Teacher applicants may write directly to: Director, NSF 
Summer Institute, University of Nevada, Reno. 


A CURRICULUM FOR THE COLLEGE-BOUND 


Thirteen volumes prepared under the direction of nine Oregon college 
presidents and written by a battery of subject-matter specialists from the 
colleges involved has been submitted the city’s board of education. Described 
by Portland Superintendent J. W. Edwards as “an attempt to bring about a 
correlation between curriculum in the high school and in college,” the study 
covers seven areas: literature; English language, composition, and speech; 
history and social studies; foreign languages; mathematics; science; and art and 
music. It was initiated nearly two years ago by the school board, which hoped 
to reassess and, if need be, reorganize the curriculum before the crest of 
the enrollment wave fell upon the schools. The study is now in its second 
phase. The last phase will entail “curriculum revision and teacher re-education.” 
—Education U.S.A., December 3, 1959. 


NATION’S SCIENCE TEACHERS TO CONVENE 


Spurred by the urgency for productive effort in science teaching at all 
levels, the world’s largest professional science teaching organization, the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, now totaling approximately 20,000 mem- 
bers, will convene its Eighth Annual Convention in Kansas City, Mo., March 
29-April 2. All sessions will emphasize evaluation and improvement in “Current 
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THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY 


(Revised Edition) The very latest 
scientific discoveries have been added 
to this invaluable book about space 
and its wonders. Net price $3.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 

From the water wheel to the Diesel 
engine, from Roman catapults to 
atomic reactors — this is the story of 
civil, electrical and chemical engi- 
neering. A companion to The Boy 
Scientist and The Boy Mechanic 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 


The marvel of the human body, its 
various parts and how they work, 
lucidly explained and illustrated with 
more than 200 color paintings. Net 
price $4.99 


GOLDEN GEOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A lavish treasury of geographic lore 
for readers of every age. More than 
450 splendid photographs, maps and 
illustrations; thousands of entries on 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, indus- 
tries of the world. Net price $7.99 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

Over 40 shadow maps, plus ancient 
maps, pictorial maps and pictures of 
map-making instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes cach continent of 
the world. Net price $5.99 


Welt Disney's 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

A beautifully clear explanation of 
the atom — what it is, what happens 
when it is split, the significance of 
atomic energy. Net Price $4.99 


Educational, colorful 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


For Grades 5 to High School 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


A brilliant array of full-color pictures 
and photographs illustrates the ex 
citing story of man’s conquest of the 
air. Net price $3.99 


THE SEA AROUND US 

Special edition for young readers of 
RACHEL CaRson’s best seller about the 
oceans and the teeming life in their 
depths. Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
An exciting look at the work being 
done by today’s geologists, astrono 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, bi 
ologists, engineers. Wonderful action 
photographs. Net price $4.99 


Life's THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Special young people's edition of 
the famous Life series on the splen 
dors of the earth. Many maps and 
illustrations. Net price $4.99 


Welt Disney’s 

WORLDS OF NATURE 

Marvelous color photographs of liv 
ing things and how they exist in the 
ice-bound Arctic, the desert, the mys 
terious jungles, etc. Net price $4.99 


SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 

A handbook for observing stars, plan 
ets and other sky wonders. Net price 
$2.99 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

500 color pictures illustrate this lav 
ish anthology of stories about plants 
and animals and their life cycles; the 
story of the carth and the study of 
the heavens. Net price $4.99 





Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publisher of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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Science and the K-12 Program,” the convention theme. General sessions and 
the exposition of science teaching materials by producers and publishers will 
be held in the Kansas City Municipal Convention Center. Banquet and 
luncheon sessions and other related meetings are scheduled in the two con- 
vention headquarters hotels, the Meuhlebach and the Phillips. Current science 
topics will be reported by colleges and research scientists speaking on recent 
developments in their respective fields. Two Nobel prize winners head the 
roster of speakers: Dr. Linus C. Pauling, Nobel Laureate, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, California Institute of Technology (Pasadena) and Dr. Walter H. 
Brattain, Nobel Laureate, Physical Research Department, Bell Telephone 
Laboratory (Murray Hill, New Jersey). Other research speakers include Dr. 
George B. Kistiakowsky, science adviser to President Eisenhower and Dr. 
John R. Heller, director of the U. S. National Cancer Institute. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 

The Research Division of the NEA has recently published a 2-page report 
(Research Memo 1959-29) on the minimum annual salaries for teachers as 
required by state law, 1959-60 and 1958-59. This report, arranged alpha- 
betically by states, shows the minimum salary for the beginning teacher without 
a B.A., for one with a B.A. or its equivalent, for one with an M.A. or 5 years, 
and for the highest level recognized if above five years. It also shows, under 
the same four groupings, the maximum salary for teachers with maximum credit 
for experience. Included also is the number of increments required. Another 
table shows the distribution of legal minimum salaries for beginning teachers 
and for experienced teachers by level of preparation as of 1959-60. The lowest 
legal salary for a beginning teacher without a degree is $630 and with a B.A. 
degree $810, but all present salaries in this state exceed the minimum require- 
ments. The required maximum shown is $6,700 for a doctorate in the state of 
Delaware. The Research Division has also prepared Research Memo 1959-26 
entitled “Guide to Sources of Information on Scholarships.” This 19-page 
report not only suggests many sources, but also includes an annotated list of 
29 selected references. Research Memo 1959-24 of the NEA, entitled “Educa- 
tion of the Slow Learner” covering 16 pages is also available. One copy of each 
of these reports is free. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE FELLOWSHIPS 


Among other provisions of Title VI of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, Section 601 (b) authorizes financial incentives to young Americans 
interested in mastering some of the many languages still uncommonly taught in 
our institutions of higher education. To help a limited number of persons who 
can meet certain requirements, a national program for awarding post-bac- 
calaureate fellowships has been set up. For full particulars, write to Language 
Fellowship Unit, Language Development Section, Financial Aid Branch, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


COUNSELOR’S INFORMATION SERVICE 


Counselors interested in keeping abreast of the latest publications related 
to occupations and guidance will be interested in the 12-page bi-monthly pub- 
lication entitled Counselor’s Information Service prepared by B'nai Birith Voca- 
tional Service, 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. and 





OVER A DECADE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 


NEW 


New fidelity. Easiest to use 
easiest to maintain. Indestructible. 


reuseable over and over 
wee IN VV 


TAPE MAGAZINE 

So easy to use! No threading 
errors. Simpler for 

teacher and student 


only an MRI LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


gives you unmatched simplicity-fidelity as never before 


MRI—and only MRI-—- ranks simplicity with fidelity. These newest MRI 
advances continue to assure you Maximum teaching effectiveness, whether 
your students record on conventional tape, the new MRI magazine, or the 
simplest of ail methods, the MRI magnetic disc 

MRI services go far beyond technological leadership. Just as important 
for teachers, too—are the “programming” and ‘‘results’’ aspects behind 
each installation. From its nationally conducted seminars, MRI has assem- 
bled basic facts concerning the most efficient utilization of electronic 
language teaching equipment. Now MRI offers this vital information as a 
continuing educational service 

For 10 to 10,000 students be the medium magnetic disc, magazine, or 
tape reels, you will find an MRI installation to exactly meet your nneds 
and budget. And, as your program expands, MRI's Building Block Concept 
protects your investment by minimizing expansion and conversion costs 
For complete information about MRI Language Laboratory Equipment 
and educational services, write or phone today 


WRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation 


MAGNETIC R INDUSTRIES 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 - ALgonquin 5-7250 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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available on a subscription basis for $4 per year. Each 12-page issue not only 
includes annotated listings on specific occupations, industries, and educational 
and vocational guidance, but also provides coverage of new publications in the 
fields of personal guidance, guidance administration and procedures, audio- 
visual materials, guidance theory, job opportunities, and scholarships. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

The Bellman Publishing Company, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, publishes a 
series of vocational and professional monographs for school use. These mono- 
graphs give helpful and up-to-date information concerning training require- 
ments, employment opportunities, renumeration and advancement opportunities, 
trends, advantages and disadvantages, bibliographical materials, etc. Some of 
the titles of these monographs each selling for $1 per copy are Chemistry as a 
Profession, Pharmacy, The Comming Industry, College Registrar as a Career, 
Retailing as a Career, and How To Choose a Correspondence School. 


PROGRAM OF INFORMATION ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Although the 14-year old Program of Information on World Affairs is in- 
tended to services the Upper Midwest circulation area, many inquiries have 
been received about it from all over the United States. The Program consists 
of (1) a 48-page World Affairs Study Guide (newspaper tabloid form); and 
(2) tests and background articles appearing in the Minneapolis Star and sent 
as reprints to teachers. There is also a Kit containing all of the pamphlets listed 
in the Guide. For teachers outside the Upper Midwest there is a charge of $1 
for the Guide and $2 for the year’s series of weekly releases. The Kit, contain- 
ing 28 publications and costing $8.50, may be ordered directly from the World 
Affairs Center at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


AAA’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The American Automobile Association, 1712 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., has recently announced the availability of AAA’s new publications 
on driver education. These are (1) Your Governor Endorses High School 
Driver Education; (2) What Chief State School Officials Say About High 
School Driver Education; (3)Leading Police Officials Endorse High School 
Driver Education (All 50 Governors, all 50 school officials, and all leading 
police officials are quoted in these three bookets as strongly endorsing the values 
of driver education in the high-school curriculum.); (4) Freeway Driving Is 
Different (A new film for beginners and experienced drivers to develop safe 
and efficient use of freeways, or expressways, showing the special techniques 
demanded for freeway driving. Avaliable by purchase from the American 
Automobile Association or from local affiliated AAA Club for loan possibilities. 
Black and white, $17.77; Color, $39.70 including shipping); (5) Train % 
More Students with the Auto Trainer-Reduce Cost of Driver Education (A 
four-page flyer presenting the highlights of a study on the effectiveness of a 
practice-driving simulator in reducing the cost of high-school driver education 
courses); (6) Cost Analysis of High School Driver Education Programs (A 
15-page report of a study based on cost information for the 1957-58 school year 
obtained from 1,462 schools in 44 states and the District of Columbia. It states 
the average cost per pupil and provides a form for making a local analysis of 
course costs.); and (7) New Aids for Driver and Traffic Education (A flyer 








* I N N Four-Year Program 
in Social Studies 


TIEGS-ADAMS: YOUR LIFE AS A CITIZEN 
BRADLEY: WORLD GEOGRAPHY* 

BLACK: OUR WORLD HISTORY (just published) 
MUZZEY: OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY* 
GOODMAN-MOORE: TODAY'S ECONOMICS* 
LANDIS: SOCIAL LIVING, THIRD EDITION 


KIDGER-DUNWIDDIE: PROBLEMS FACING AMERICA 
AND YOu* 
*1960 copyright edition available 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 














THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
by Myron Lieberman 


A Blunt and Constructive Statement 
On The Muddle In Our Schools 


Myron Lieberman offers a forceful argument in favor of greater teacher 
control of public education. He criticizes the educational reform that is 
mainly the work of government, school boards and the public. What is 
needed, he believes, is a coherent decision-making structure in educa- 
tion. He believes that the primitive employer-employee relationships 
between school systems and teachers must be altered, and that the 
shibboleth of “local control’ only fosters incompetence. The book 
proposes not only a new decision-making structure but suggests changes 
in the tactics of bringing about educational change. An important 
feature of the book is its analysis of the theories of James B. Conant, 
H. G. Rickover, Paul Woodring and others prominent in the contem- 
porary educational field. $5.00 


Through your bookseller . 
UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 5750 Ettis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
In Canapa: The University of Toronte Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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describing and giving ordering information for such instructional aids as the 
Parking Demonstrator, a Minature Traffic Signal, and a Flannel Board. Also 
pictures and describes the newest dual controls for driver education practice 
driving cars. ) 


TEACHING KIT FOR WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 

July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 has been designated as World Refugee Year 
by a United Nations General Assembly resolution, co-sponsored by our country 
and supported by 62 other nations. President Eisenhower's proclamation of 
May 19, 1959, supports this humanitarian goal and invites all American citizens 
to co-operate with the United States Committee for Refugees (the agency 
which has assumed major responsibility for organizing and assisting in the plans 
for American private participation in World Refugee Year) in its programs. 

To help schools participate effectively in developing an understanding of the 
nature, scope, and proposed solution to refugee problems, the United States 
Committee for Refugees has prepared a teaching kit. Included in this packet 
are a teaching guide, several valuable pamphlets which delineate various aspects 
of this problem, and mimeographed statements relating to public opinion on 
the subject. Teachers will find these authoritative materials invaluable in 
planning several lessons on World Refugee Year. The teaching guide suggests 
the lessons that can be taught and refers to specific materials which will help 
to make the topic meaningful. Practical projects which schools can undertake 
in futherance of this “human year” are described. This kit of teaching materials 
is available by simply writing: United States Committee for Refugees, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


THE NCCBS WILL DISCONTINUE 

The National Citizens Council for Better Schools NCCBS will terminate all 
its activities by the end of the year, according to John Hersey, chairman of the 
Interim Board of Trustees of the organization. Action was taken by the Interim 
Board which has been meeting frequently during the past three months to 
determine whether the Council should continue operations and, if so, to find 
the best methods of doing the job that remains to be done in the field of 
citizen activity for school improvement. The initial goals of arousing citizen 
interest and helping communities organize for school improvement have, accord- 
ing to the board, substantially been achieved through the work of the Council 
and its predecessor, the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
International events, such as the focus on Russian accomplishments in science 
and mathematics, have also helped arouse citizen interest in the schools. 

Since public response to the advertising campaign for better schools is at 
an all-time high, the Council has designated the National School Boards Associ- 
ation, 1940 Seridan Road, Evanston, Illinois, as depository of materials produced 
by the Council which will be requested by the public for some time to come. 
These materials include hundreds of case histories of successful citizen com- 
mittee activity as well as factual booklets on a wide variety of school problems. 


GAP BETWEEN EARNINGS OF CITY AND RURAL TEACHERS IS 
NARROWING 
The city school teacher is still being paid substantially more than his colleague 
who teaches in a country school, but the gap is narrowing, the National Educa- 








Graduation Caps & 
re Gowns 


Choir Robes 


Well-tailored attractive caps 
and gowns combined with 
Collegiate’s dependable, effi- 
cient service can help make 
your next graduation the 
finest ever. You may choose 
from a wide selection of fine 
fabrics in a range of colors 
and shades. Write today for 
catalog A-110 

For complete choir robe 
information including ma- 


terial samples, send for 
catalog C-110 


4merica’s Finest Caps and Gowns 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y., 366 Fifth Ave 
CHAMPAIGN, I 1000 N. Market Beautiful Color—set to music 


CHICAGO 1. ILL 223 N. LaSalle 
LOS ANGELES 24, CAL., 1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd 

Choral Robes of 
WONDERLOOM 


by MOORE 


COMPLETE LISTING OF At all occasions, your School 
’ Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 

CHILDREN 5 CAMPS by MOORE, adds an impressive 

note of beauty. 

FOR SALE New MOORE fabrics, now 
available, woven from color- 
1,500 Camps — locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 
$15,000 and Up fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and 


mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
Easy to match as your choral 
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tion Association has determined. A new publication of the NEA Research 
Division reporting on 1958-59 salary schedules shows an average annual salary 
for urban teachers of $5,313, while the average for rural teachers was only 
$4,013. Thus the country teachers were paid 25 per cent less than those in 
the cities, on the average. But 25 years ago the average rural salary was only 
45 per cent—less than half—of the urban salary. As the decade of the 1950s 
began, rural salaries were 29 per cent below those in the cities. 

The data gathered by NEA show also that another trend has been reversed. 
For some years the average salaries of classroom teachers had risen faster than 
the salaries of school administrators, but the current study shows recent per- 
centage increases for administrators on a par with those for teachers. In 1958-59 
the average urban school superintendent earned twice as much as the average 
classroom teacher; the high-school principal earned somewhat more than 50 
per cent above the classroom teacher, and the elementary school principal about 
45 per cent more. The larger the school system, of course, the greater were the 
differences for administrators. 


NEW CLASSROOM FILMSTRIPS 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, outstanding example of cooperation between great 
nations, is vividly pictured in a new filmstrip set. Color photography, art 
work, and accurate maps help to ‘illustrate the needs, the problems, and the 
solutions involved in the building of a vast water highway into the heart of 
our continent. Three class-tested filmstrips, Historical Background of the Sea- 
way Travel and The Seaway Power Project, show the history of the region, 
the natural obstacles that had to be overcome, a complete voyage through 
Seaway locks and channels, the electric power plants, and the far-reaching 
economic effects of these projects. The resource material provided by this new 
release is intended primarily for later elementary and junior and senior high- 
school classes. The St. Lawrence Seaway series is available through authorized 
Jam Handy dealers or from the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. The complete set is priced at $14.95. 


NATIONAL RECREATION MONTH—JUNE 


Recreation executives and leaders of the nation have cast a decisive vote 
in favor of continuing the annual observance of June as National Recreation 
Month. The result of the balloting was announced by Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director of the National Recreation Association which sponsors the 
event. Mr. Prendergast explained that, in a recent poll of 1800 recreation 
agencies, more than 60% of the recreation executives responding preferred the 
month of June. Theme for 1960 will be “Find New Worlds Through Recrea- 
tion.” National Recreation Month is celebrated to draw attention to the im- 
portance of making wise use of leisure time and to encourage Americans to 
find new worlds by exploring the recreation facilities and activities available in 
their own towns. To emphasize the varied aspects of recreation, the month 
is divided into four weeks—the first is Youth Fitness Week, the second is Family 
Recreation Week, the third is Recreation-and-the-Arts Week, the fourth is 
Recreation-Through Service Week. The first Sunday of the month is celebrated 
as National Recreation Sunday and the first Saturday is Recreation Sabbath. 








Che National Does Your Library Have 
Honor Society a Speech Department? 


A oy Student Council project to The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
establish a chaprer. For information is greater today than at any time in 
write to the history, leaders in all fields of endeavor 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF are continyally being requested to 

STUDENT COUNCILS address associates, large audiences or to 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. speak over the radio. To present and 
Washington 6, D. C. expound their ideas, plans and accom- 





plishments in a forceful, understandable 
and interesting manner they must be 





proficient public speakers. 


IT’s HIGH TIME indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


Single copy, 50 cents 
ingle copy cen One year $7.00 Two years $13.00 


2-9 copies, 10 or more copies, 9 months $5.50 
45¢ each 40¢ each Sample copy on request 
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THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 
A ment Program? If so, this manual of 224 pages contains 
a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 
also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 
high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 
report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 
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SCHOOL SAFETY PROGRESS 

There are 4,500,000 more American children housed today in public schools 
where their lives are significantly safer from fire than on this date last year. 
Another 9,700,00 children are attending public schools in which some life 
hazards from fire have been reduced. In nearly 53,000 public school buildings 
across the nation, major or minor fire hazards have been corrected. With more 
than 16,500 schools making major improvements during the past 12 months, 
there are now an estimated 63,500 U. S. public schools which meet minimum 
basic standards to assure adequate life safety from fire. This is the progress 
in fire safety in public schools since the tragedy at Chicago’s Our Lady of 
Angels School which, a year ago, shocked the nation with its 95 dead children 
and nuns. 

FILM FOR GRAPHIC ART CLASSES 

A new film for graphic arts classes is now available from Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. Learning To Set Type 
demonstrates the basic principles of typesetting and distribution for beginning 
printshop students. The step-by-step process is explained in extreme close-ups 
and slow motion sequences. This film runs for 11 minutes, in black and white 
and sound, and is priced at $60. The base rental rate is $3 for three days. A 
recent companion subject, Putting a Job on a Platen Press, is also distributed 
by Bailey Films, Inc. 

THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS 

The Bureau of Labor Standards announces three new publications relating to 
youth employment. Two of these are addressed to youth: one is addressed to 
those who work with young people and occasionally place young people on 
jobs. We're Never Too Young To Learn Safety, addressed to youth, describes 
specific ways of saving fingers, toes, eyes, and muscles through safe working 
habits. Free copies are available as long as the supply lasts. Some Facts for 
Young Workers, Bulletin No. 208, addressed to youth, gives information on 
what employers expect of their workers, on the laws that will affect them as 
workers and on their rights and their responsibilities. The Self-training Unit 
on Child Labor Laws for Youth Placement Workers, Bulletin No. 202, will 
help youth workers become thoroughly familiar with the laws affecting youth 
placement. The laws often are not as stringent as people suppose. Limited 
numbers of free copies of Bulletin 202 and 208 are available free from the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. To purchase copies, write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copy 
price of Bulletins 202 and 208 is 15 cents. 

STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 

To protect the health of the nation, schools of medicine must graduate 11,000 
physicians a year instead of the present 7,400. * *° ° We need more dentists, too. 
The ratio of dentists was 62 per 100,000 Americans in 1940 and 57 in 1958. 
The decline is continuing and, if not halted, we shall have only 50 dentists for 
100,000 persons by 1975. * * * Three out of four households in the United 
States have telephones. Puting it another way, 10,000,000 families are without 
telephone service. * ° * Only 13 per cent of the nation’s high-school girls want 
to go to college primarily for intellectual advancement, says a University of 
Michigan researcher. * * * Nearly 2,000,000 individual fires caused destruction 
of property valued at one and a quarter billion dollars last year. Homes were 
hardest hit. Carless smoking was a major cause. * * * Thefts by employees 
forced more than 200 firms to go out of business in the United States in 1958. 
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for high school production 











The five “most-successful” 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


(Cast 9m, 7w., 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Roy. $25.00) 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 


(Cast 8m., 9 w., 1 basic set. Playbooks 90c. Roy $25.00) 


MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


(Cast 9 w., 7 m., 1 set. Playbooks 90. Roy. $25.00) 


ONIONS IN THE STEW 


(Cast 7 m., 11 w., extras, 1 set. Playbooks 90c. Roy. $35.00) 


MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN 


(Cast 9 w., 6m., I set. Playbooks 90c. Roy. $25.00) 











Choose one of these sure-hits 


for your spring production 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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quality. But most of all it means RELIABILITY. 
School principals everywhere esteem the friendship 
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